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Ian Hamilton 

Robert Lowell: A Biography 

527pp. Faber. £12.50. 

0 571 13045 3 

To write about Robert Lowell is to 
enter a great disturbance. It was clever 
to assign Lowell's tumultuous story to a 
British poet-critic twenty-one years 
younger than his frenetic, all too 
fascinating subject and necessarily 
more objective and tactful than 
Lowell’s friends, familiars and 
competitors at home. Lowell at the 
peak of his life - the period of Life 
Studies and For The Union Dead (1959 
to 1964) - broke down regularly each 
year around Christmas. Under lithium 
the collapses became vaguer but 
frighteningly irregular. His 
extraordinary charisma more in 
sickness than in health continued to 
spellbind old friends, ex-wives, always 
new giri friends, a host of baffled but 
enthralled onlookers. I shudder to 
imagine an American biography of 
Lowell. I can all too easily imagine the 
fawning and backbiting by one of those 
“secondary” (as Lowell would have 
said) American poets who were so 
mesmerized by his tireless drama that 
Lowell's career and personality 
aroused emotions keener than any you 
And in their poems. 

Lowell suffered from too many 
associations: his distinguished New 
England ancestry, his terrible mother 
and pitiful father, mentors like John 
Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, Randall 
Jarrell, Elizabeth Bishop, adoring 
friends from boyhood on like Blair 
Gark and Peter Taylor, and of course 
the three talented and correspondingly 
intense writers he married - Jean 
Stafford, Elizabeth Hardwick, 
Caroline Blackwood. No American 
writer of my generation - and this in a 
literature nnging with complaints of 
"loneliness" and the frustrated search 
for “a usable past" - was more 
enmeshed in family, history , tradition, 
old loves, students and admirers, even 
when they did not all become new 
’««Mj Correspondingly, there 
B P u ^' lc personage named 
# m ' . ms nicknamed by school 
tcllows either after the tyrannical 
Caligula or the unclean Caliban he 
was often both. Only "Cal" could have 
j point of travelling with a 
contender for the presidency (Senator 
Eugene McCarthy) and fascinating 
tom so thoroughly in the yital year of 
mericans during the 


Vietnam imbroglio, 1968. that the 
Senator sometimes forgot to 
campaign, then let it be known that he 
too was a poet. Among the poets only 
'Cal" was so familiar to readers who 
never met him, who didn’t need to in 
order to gossip about him. Even before 
he laid his heart bare in the period that 
began with Life Studies , and that went 


Alfred Kazin 


because of his terrible eyesight. But by- told ihut Mrs Lowell was noi at home. 
HJf" *“ 5, Catholic convert, and The driven, timid, always deferable 
yn * ^^ u 8 h _ an d Allen Tate father, pushed by his wife to resign his 
ashamed of the Russian ulliance. commission, was an even more 
tseiorc he went to jail for a year as a ignominious failure in business than he 
conscientious objector - his forma! had been as second-in-command at the 
reason was that he was horrified by the virtually defunct Boston Navy Yard, 
bombi ng of civilians - he of course had 


fascinated that extra-literary audience 
that now gathers to hear a poet 
whether or not it ever reads through a 
whole book of poems. When he died in 
a taxi on September 12, 1977. everyone 
soon knew, though the New York 
Times did not carry the full story, that 
Lowell had just flown In from Ireland 
and that he nad left his third wife there 
to return to his second wife in New 
York. 

His many associations gave an 
allusiveness, a density, an active 


family. My own most jarring 
experience with him occurred in 1949 
at the Yaddo writer's colony in 
Saratoga Springs, when he 
peremptorily demanded the instant 
dismissal of the executive director 
because he thought her too hospitable 
to the pro-Chinese journalist Agnes 
Smedley. He said he had a right to 
lecture the Yaddo trustees; his poetry 
had just been praised by George 
Santayana and Ezra Pound. 


the other hand, he makes all too clear 
the exhausting turmoil of Lowell's 
"twenty breakdowns in twenty years". 
He cleverly relies on actual letters and 
interviews from wives and friends as 
mad about words as Cal himself. If 
Victorian biography aimed to create a 
monument, current literary biography 
ends up as case history. Every mend is 
willing to talk, every mistress describes 
our hero’s performance in bed; the 
biographer becomes as coofly superior . 


allusiveness, a density, an active So much busvneas on I/iweii’a nnrt as a doctor addressing a patient 

weight to Lowell’s poetry that were in personal, political “Soltifh, Mstoroal, ***£ 10 his “ 1 n ? erwe ? r * Hama * 0 " 18 
striking contrast to the routine £y er e J s [ DV ah th . properly amused by us Americans, but 

melancholy of so much academicized every one else Into his acf I was not 15 never mean * S 1 " 1 . Lowell’s yearly 
American poetry. Lowell's real d6but 3 t o read American reriews o sick " esse A s ’ n W « J* *" him'andj 
came with his second volume, Lord his bioEraohv that chIHpd FiiyaLth R reat American drama for his 
WeanfsCastle (1946); the unexpected Hardwick^? being too Npatiet entourage, inevitably take their toll 
force in these poems crackled along the wjth her sick husband. This most ° ven of J he reader Up and down, 
hundred lines Lowell threw out to all confessional of ooets had in The down and up. Cal became just too 
that ancestral an d literary New book P about h!s live fo •««"» up as a 

England he could claim as a family Caroline Blackwood and dedicated to P^° ra ® non r ? ,hc I a great 

mad about "History"; the boy collector 
of toy soldiers grew up to collect, 
among other memorabilia of a savage 
age, anecdotes about the despots wno 
always fascinated him. Nor was 


her), used, rearranged, "half- KF™ sn, T r i a w If-.? 0 "" 
fictionalized" letters, telegrams and 'irt' T 

transatlantic phone-calls from Eliza- forgetting nis value as an artist. 
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"phenomenon" rather than as a great 
poet; he has mastered the delicate art 
of reciting a man’s disabilities without 


Ransom wrote fifty years ago in the 
famous "agrarian" manifesto, I’ll Take 
My Stand-, 

If a community, or a section, or a 
race, or an age, is groaning under 
industrialism, and well aware that it 
is an evil dispensation, it must find 
the way to throw it off. . . . And if 
the whole community, section, race, 
or age thinks it cannot be done, then 
it nas simply lost its political 
genius .... 

Lowell majored in classics at 
Kenyon, but he was hardly a dedicated 
Latinist like his Southern teachers. He 
became a Catholic, as Allen Tate did, 
but Tate was exceptionally ultra- 
montane among Southerners. After 
making his "manfc protest" as a 
conscientious objector, Lowell quickly 
enough abandoned Catholicism - not 
only to divorce Jean Stafford, but 
because it had , as Stafford bitterly said , 
served its literary purpose. The 
Southerners surrounding Lowell were, 
with the exception of Elizabeth 
Hardwick from Kentucky, 
"conservatives" and even defiant 
reactionaries. Allen Tate said that 
Communism was just a ruse to let New 
York keep its ascendancy. Long after 
Texas represented the brazen new 
South to the rest of the country. 
"Fugitives" like Cleanth Brooks and 
Robert Penn Warren remained literary 
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he ever afraid of whnt reading so 
many great novels could do to his 
poetry; he was a prose writer of 
extraordinary elegance, wit and 
mischief whose best poems show how 


£ c both Hardwick. This in turn invited 
Jjo idiotic reviews of The Dolphin that, on 
~~ the basis of Lowell's mumbled and 
r° confused attachment to both wives, 
m found a victim in the daughter Lowell 
had with Hardwick. Actually this false 
‘ >a intimacy with Lowell was based on an 
over-valuation of Lowell’s "con- 


Hamilton disappoints only by 
omission; he fails to describe Lowell's 
essentially national background - the 
post-war years, “dizzy with success" 
For so many Americans, that saw 
Lowell’s emergence - and many 
sicknesses - rise and fall to the up and 
down of the “American century”. 


mvthoiogists of the Confederacy even ■ I . ■ • : 

when they held distinguished 

professorships in the vile North. -i . ‘ V-’ 


professorships in the vile North. 

The extraordinary post-war success 
of the United States, flushed with 


"victory", undamaged by the war, 
forgetful of the ‘ depressed 1930s, 
actually nationalized tne South at last, 


over-valuation or Lowells "con- aown oi tne "American century", 
much he was addicted to aristocratic fessional" tone. Eight "confessional" Although Lowell left Harvard after 


prose. 

All this “involvement" battered the 


books notwithstanding, Lowell was two years to study with the Southern 


never as shockin 
thouRht he was. H 


(ingly personal as he 
. He was too well bred 


man as much as it energized his poetry, thought he was. He was too well bred Kansom at Kenyon Lot 
The crowd in his life exploited his and b y natu re even more elusive than weary s Castle was i 
tyrannical need to dominated into he knew. His style in its expert fluidity Southern speciality. 


master of the period, John Crowe 
Ransom at Kenyon College, and Lord 
Weary’s Castle was moulded in a 


endlessly confusing personal was not onl V catch-as-catch-can but 
attachments. Lowell himself became reall y snid “catch me if you cant" 
a "groupie" to and claimant of the. Ian Hamilton in Rnh.n / «,.)/■ a 


Criticism, Lowell was not a Southerner 
like his friends Allen Tate, Randall 
Jarrell and Peter Taylor. He was 
outside the regionalism that was the 


famous i He sent reculfir bulleflhs ,an HamiHon, in Robert Lowell: A outside Ihe regionalism that was the 
aboti^ S his”^ehUh T\ f S° U Ellm* V , - a ^ ■ . '«*r tlx© : .90u tlibnl - * 

Sortablv visited Ezra Pound in St t ceStt,oas tracking in Caliana. He is renaissance df the period just after the 
Hizabeth’s^osneer at the bm A net of d, Y and in reconstnictihg war. Ransom, Tale, Warren, Flannery 

.. Lowell’s calamitous parentage. LiVinfl O’Connor. Catherine Anne Porter 


Elizabeth’s to sneer Bt the age. A net of 
allusiveness, fame and anxious name- 
dropping surrounded his poetry, and 
became something that this unstable 
but harshly proud . American 
“patrician” lived In. 


— / — *V — - ***"<’o nun niuMUMii amv) ivbmvu) ■ 

Lowell’s calamitous parentage. Living O’Connor Katharine Anne Porter 
on the edge of Boston's historic were not only the last hold-oula against 
Beacon Hill district, Lowell's shnll, American national power, but virtually 
irritably snobbish mother complained • the last true Southerners, a minority in' 
"we are barely perched on the outer their sense of the term. It is impossible ■ 
rim of the hub of decency". As the wife to Imagine a Truman Capote or a 


Studies in Numismatic Method 

Presented to Philip Grierson 

Edited bv G. N. L. BROOKE. B; H. I H. STEWART, . 

J-Q. POlURD, andT. R. VOLK 

TW» volume of eaaaya, ranging In subject from Asia Minor Ip the 
wvsn In century B.C. to fttteenth-century Genoa, demonatratas a 
variety of numismatic techniques, from the examination of 
aronawjloglcal evidence to Ihe use of documentary sources 
•tolling to coin production and circulation. £50.00 net 


Catholics and Sultans 

Tne- Church and the Ottoman EmpIre, 1453-1923 

CHARLES A. FRAZEE ' 

of the relations between Catholics outside and inside . . 
^Ottoman Empfra, from the fallof Constantinople In • 

• “id the Turkish Invasion of Calhollo domalria to the . 
•ytoallon of the Turklah Republlo Ih 1923.- Among the topics 
tfscuMed are. the Frenoh diplomatic activities In pursuing the . 
f® 1 Protector of Ottoman Catholloa and the loimdatlon of 
eastern Catholic churohea. £39.00 net 


Lowell could easily have been of a naval officer, she waited all day for . Tennessee Williams understanding, 
spBted the armed forces in 1943 naval wives to call so that they could be much Jess .saying, what John Crowe . 


especially in the era of television and of 
the oil and banking money that gave 
such reckless characters as Lyndon 
Johnson and George Wallace their 
chance. American life from the late 
1940s through what Lowell called the 
"tranquillized fifties" to the anarchic 
1960s and the still prosperous early 
1970s was a heady time for the 
American intelligentsia. They were 
invited wholesale into the universities, 
foundations and think-tanks, and no.. . 

to complain that intellectuals .were 
biting the. hand that : fed them. A . . 
government Confident that prosperity • . ■ , 
was for ever poured money into Ofd 
aikj new universities, "novelty" was on 
the social agenda, and tne taste and feel 
of unlimited power grew on the 
"rivalry” with Russia, Competition had 
always made America great.: It • • 
certaihly made America lively. 
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Catholic Royalism In the 
Department of the card, 
1814-1852 

BRIAN FITZPATRICK 

In early nineteenth-century France, the Catholic majority 
embraced royalism, while ihe large Protestant minority Ids 
wllh tha Irwtlfiitfons and values of Ihe Revolution. This stu 


Henry stubbe. Radical 
Protestantism and the Early 
Enlightenment 

: JAMES R. JACOB V V 

S e firai blbgraphy of Henry Stubbe, daeelcfal. polemICJsl! • 
.Philosopher and Ihe most Important criUo of the early ■ 
olete.- As well ee torclng' a relnterpretatlan of Ihe 
between Stubbe end. the Royal Society, thte ejudy „ 
'^SSSSM? rodkyal Protesfantiem of the 1640a arid 1660a 
■ ■ .WhfaHa* ^ ^steratlon to ^emerge In the ionrl of radjea^ ^ 


focuses on the Department of the Gard, In which prolonged 
politically-inspired violence can be attributed to the ability of the 
counlef-revofutlonaries to emphasise the Protestantism of their 
opponents. , £ 26.00 net 

Volkskapltallsme 

Claes, Oapftal and Ideology Ih the Development, of: 
Afrikaner Nationalism, 1934-1948 •- ... * . : ... 

DAN O’MEARA : ; ; - '•■i/lj. - : j; ;;i Vi' 

An analysis of the davalopmaht of AWkaner'hi^ tfi ift fe ^f^ ■ 
chatlenges the common assumption that Aparthsfd oonfUcts wllh 
the coknrr-bllnd logic of capitalism. Far from being a monotlthjo 
movement of an elhnlcally mobilised group, Afrikaner nationalism 
emeroed as an alliance <n conttotlng class (oreeB during a period 
of oapltalist accumulation and of transition fronr competitive to 
monopoly .capitalism, -i • £22.60 net 

African Sfudlw Series 34, 

AmflcarCabral V 

ROVbluttonafy Leadership and ^ People's War .... .. .t 

PATRICK CHABAL 

A major scholarly biography, thfs book Is art knpOrtanl ■ 
contribution to the study of poffllcal leadership and to toe 
analysis of ihe relationship between peoples wars and . • 

. revolutions. It (s the first lull-scale examination of the career of , . 
Amflcajr Cabral who, as head of Guinea-Bissau’s national! at- ■ - 
movement, baoams one of Africa’s foremost revolutionary . . 
leaders. Hftrd covers £22.80 net 

r Paperback £9J96 net 
: African Studies Series 3t . V *' ; . -.i ' • -V 


Pleasure, Preference and Value 

Studies in Philosophical Aesthetics 
edited by EVA SCHAPER 

Hi ess essays examine three themes: pleasure - Its nature and 
role In thB experience of art and beauty; preference - In 1 
aesthetic appraising, appreciating and judging: and value - 
aesthetic value fn particular, ana Ihe status oT value. lit general. 
As the themes interweave, the complexities of aesthetics bring 
into focus some of the central Issues In the philosophy of mind. 

£17.60 net 


The Mesoamerlcan Indian 

Languages'' • . 

JORGE A. BUARES ' ! . \ i' . 


Muoh of Ihe volume Is concerned wHh the phonology, 
morphology and syntax of the languages but It also considers 
(heir cultural, social and political background. 

CawMdg, language Sunmy* "IfLiKHS/KK ntt 


Leo spltzer; Essays on 
Seventeenth-Century French 
Literature 

Ed.ted by OAVID BELLOS 

This completely hstV edition brings together for Ihe first time In 
any language air oi Leo Gpltzer'e work on (he literature ol 
eeventsanlfi-canluiy France . Including essays on 'Rsolna’s 
Classical Pte^./Cortlellto's Potyeuqh and. the Vie de Saint 
Alexis’ and the 'Art ol Transition in La Fontaine'. £27.60 net 


Atexto'and the 'Art ol Transition In La Fontaine’: 
Cambridge Studios {n French [■' 
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unendingly interesting to 
Bellow, Mailer, Ellison. 


Lowell, confounding existence between one 
And tills wife and another. Life Studies had such 


especially in an era when Americans unforgettable pieces as “Beyond The 
celebrated their literary tradition Alps, "A Mad Negro Soldier 
as if. from Jonathan Edwards to Confined At Munich , the superb 
Hemingway, it was all one and all their prose memoir ‘‘91 Revere Street . the 
own ° 1 great poem from mental hospital 

What (lie post-war period did for “W«klg ' In Tha i - aod among 

,^v^^irva h ti; e lr t?iv^r s d ' a: 

P^lounTSx t f o°Venezuefa rd wis For The Vnion Dea,i ' wilh its “ n,rast 

£* u?“' ld ’ .ffi ^ ini™»v imo wace of Boston’s old idealists and dynamite 

America" 1 ' 4 s iromkes" VSE* breaki "« - U P ‘ he Common for P 3 ^ 

America as Henry Adams’s dynamo, S^can pSemoYdw pallid" Ye^all 

*LEa$TL ZTpowo " w£ S”' TIk " ZK 

jSS 5 ^“or^) 5 fflS: S 2 IS 

*"X, - S? »S"SSrf 5 i the poetry of a 

fraditi™ Behind Lord Weary 's (Castle P eriod when critlcism was heralded not 

a pride If truth about art but for its own 

in throbbing force as only Melville h ad performance . 

invoked in the age of manifest destiny. With his genius for pastiches, Lowell 

A brackish reach of shoal off Mndakei performedali the tune, i md soon it did 

ne sr “ “ b ™“"» Iona as the Kni waKTrong’. Poetry. 


that “formalist'' book , was such a pride 
in throbbing force as only Melville had 
invoked in the age of manifest destiny. 
A brackish reach of shoal off Mndztkei 
The sea was still breaking violently and 

night 

Had steamed into our Nonh Atlantic 

fleet 

When the drowned sailor clutched (he drag- 
net. Light 

Flnshcd from his malted head and marbled 

feet. 

He grappled at the net 
With the coiled, hurdling muscles of his 
thighs: . . , 

We weight the body, close 
I is eyes and heave it senward whence it 

came. 

Where the hc£]-headed dogfish barks its 

nose 

On Ahab's void and forehead .... 

The clotted effect of all this running- 
on was a signal of pride In so much 
ferocious detail. Invoking the despotic 
hero-villain -martyr of Moby Dick was 
another signal. America's literary past 
was at last at home in America, as 
Lowell celebrated it in his play, 
The Old Glory, which assembled 
Hawthorne's wonderful stories of 
Puritan Massachusetts and concluded 
triumphantly with Melville’s extraord- 
inary "Benito Cereno", about 
an innocently complacent American 
seacaptaln unable to understand, until 
too latc, that the Spanish 
* s4a captain he Wishes to assist Is really 


tore him into separate identities that- 
fortunately he was nble to capture in 
the thrilling discontinuities, line 
breaking against line, that are the 
secret of his resolute style . By breeding 
and education he was worldly, subtle, 
sly. Reading the last books - Near The 
Ocean Handbook, For Lizzie and 
Harriet, History, The Dolphin, and 
especially the very last. Day By Day, I 
easily lire of the unstoppable voice. No 
one needs to know so much about 
another's life, especially when this 
poet, flushed witn “confession", is 
really determined to keep you 
guessing. 

When Lowell was preparing Life 
Studies, a friend commented that "It 
seems never to have occurred to him 
that his personal history might not be 
of considerable public interest.” 
Careful Elizabeth Bishop wrote, "I am 
green with envy of your assurance .” So 
much self-exploitation, shocking as it 
became even to Americans, is in the 
national mode. For any of us to 
overlook its tie to what Lowell ended 
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long as the line was strong . Poetry, «Historv". his unbelievably wide net of 
os Cocteau said, is a separate language, associations, is to miss the fact that 
and Lowell bubbled well in this Lowell the American saw the personal 
language, especially when, moving ^ •‘History", materal for the famous 
into his mad and maddening life e pj c or “g reat American novel" that 
between America and England, Americans once wanted to write, 
second wife and third wife, Essex and Carlyle missed the point when he 
Harvard, he reported that life sneered that Whitman thought himself 
altogether too fluently in unrhymed a bjg poet because he c^Aom a big 
fourteen-liners and actually became C 0 U Stry. It was the perennial hopefuP 




as “History”, materal for the famous 
epic or "great American novel" that 
Americans once wanted to write. 
Carlyle missed the point when he 
sneered that Whitman thought himself 


corrupted by his inability to write 
“badly". The fact is that he needed to 
conceal and to confuse some very 
primitive feelings. By nature he was a 
powerful, aggressive and altogether 
bossy person beset by manic de- 
pression and frightened even when, 
with his ventriloquist’s skill, he wrote 
in a lordly voice alternating with a 


ness of America, America "as 
promises", that nerved the best and 
worst writers to identify self as country. 

Lowell in his accelerating sickness 
lost that hopefulness. America finally 
exhausted him. His too many 
“confessional” books are "just 
personal", which Lowell in 


VivH 


w 


timid one. I shall never forget how imagination and desire never was. 


on a crowded New York bus, sur- 
rounded by Columbia students, he 


Whether the sickness had its roots in 
what unthinking poets -now call “the 

f„ii .t a — >v 



barely conscious; this was a man who with amazement that Lowell’s chaos 
really lived in literature. Dissociation lasted as long as it did. 
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the prisoner of the Negro slaves 
surrounding him. 

Hamilton complains that The Old 
Glory is poor in language, not up to the 
Hawthorne and Melville texts. The 

B rim of the play was not to equal 
awthorne 1 ana Melville but -to 
appropriate them for a contemporary 
text On American bloody- minded ness. 
In Life Studies Lowell, soon a liberal 
activist like so many American 
intellectuals of the period, sneered at 
thO. supposedly dumb and .hapless 
Elsenhower. 

Ice .'Ice, our wheels no longer move. >.< j . 
Look, the fixed stars, all Just alike 
as lack-land atoms, split apart, .. \ 
and the Republic summons Ike . 
the mausoleum' In he* heart: 


Lachlan Mackinnon it also adds to their dullness. 

- Obviously, It was not Tate's fault 

Ashley Brown and Frances Neel ?at much of what he had to review was 
Cheney (Editors) bad - , and thou Bh book offers a 

' 1 useful conspectus of the dud American 

The Poetry Reviews of Allen Tate verse of its period it contains a number 

1924-1944 of major essays. Tate- s response to the 

21 lpp, Louisiana State University earl y Cantos, identifying their method 

Press. £13.15. .• as conversation; is deservedly well 

0 8071 1057 4 «' known, if unsurprisingly. formalist in 

- ■ - ■■ - , ' ■ drift. Similarly, his review of Ash 

aSpL tJJ contexts ! of .the /poet’s career and 

• w" “5 J&Lf y !iy modern culture w/th thoughtful power. 

amJEI Ih his major pieces, though, Tate 
SnSSmn A l h n ffl moves from what he regarded as 

disrespectful: it! is 1 the reviewer^ ■ hs rt^idcd Bl 


Robert Lowell and Elizabeth Bishop in Rio de Janeiro, 1962, from the book, 

reviewed here . 


rly romantic 

in hand, characterizes Tate’s reviews: -ideas about 'tradition, orthodoxy and tailpiece). It Is cUstomaiy'anjJ'n^* 
it also adds to their dullness. culture a continuing American admire Tate for his generosity to* 

u amt Tot.’t foitll presence and identity (even if the ideas younger, greater poet, .but ft shojWJ 
Obviously, It was not Tates fault were separately reached). Indeed, justice be observed - that Ttirt 
that much of what he had to review was fate’s obsessive ruminations about Influence on Lowell was a catasuojto 

lack of cultural identity remind us how 
American Eliot was, but where Eliot 


. , . . ... „ „ itm-a uuarajirt lumuiuuviia nuom 

bad, and though this “P 3 l£ l ck of cultural identity remind us how 

U *n?. 8pCC American Eliot was, but where Eliot 

extended hta thought into n European 
° f contcxt Tate remained defiantly 

r n provincial- One of the editors of this 

as conversation; Is • deservedly well vn |„ me rernlk afrnllino with Tnle nn 


provincial. One of the editors of tins 
volume recalls strojling with Tate on 
the battlefield at Gettysburg, and 
there is a large part of Tate which never 
left- “the sunken fields of hemp,/ 
Shiloh, Anlietam, Malvern Hill, Bull 
Run”; Tate’s poetry looks Increasingly 
brittle os it ages, because its grand 


younger, greater poet, but it showD 
justice be observed - that W 
Influence on Lowell wasacatastfop* 
The verbalism and unreality « 
Lowell’s early poems reflert * 
powerfully sensual mind lost 
ahistorical abstractions TWe.bKHW® 
Lowell matured as he learned 
with ideas. Tate might inspire 
could not fertilize because the MW 
he knew was imaginary; w* W~ 
manners and weary resignaHon wj* 
dross of his century cruelly wj™ . 
of Quentin Compson s fajher. , . 
important to remember that, Jg 

Studies In manuscript. Tat* 



Kennedylsh. larpent bf the 1960s - We 
must gel the! country moving again. 

’• Thd country was moving alt right, 
moving Robert Lowell into poem alter 
poem about himself, his relatives, 
tils women, his eventually' self- 
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that can be carried on only through 
reference to . the poel’s work as h 
whole. - ’' This retraction of what had 
hardly been 1 favourable takes us to the 
centre of - Tate’s! powers and 
limitations. 


•dwin Arlington, Z irh/ ln manner connects with romantic Studies In manuscripi. — _ 

I be highly remembrance rather than lived appalled and argjjd. 

s 'the reviewer V admire?- El J experience, and that central human publication. The 

, to make only a Millat PhoKli' v o« d can now be seen to distinguish the collected here are the record 

■ tion, a. • tentative S2 JSL revive New Criticism of which Tate was a distinguished career bu not of 

classification of a new work. Finality is forerunner and which, as Tom Paulin , imagination: it is B ood ^JjjSjiba 

the office of criticism proper, as is also has'argUed, itself foreshadowed the but tbeir Interest is more histoncaiiD» 

tbe discussion of a poet’s spiritual and ^ f^ellberateiv definitive lheo / e ® cal aridity oE much academic might be hoped. 

philosophical tendencies - a discussion , • ' B a a |,Derale v oenmtiye ^ or k today.' — T 

that can be carried on only through ^uenI10^ •. • ' • , , 0 f il* 

reference to . the poel’s work as h Tate is characteristically intelligent What Tate's work crucially lacks is The 35th annive^ary 
whole. 1 ' This retraction of what had about style. He recognized in Edith humour, In Hie elegiao piece, "The Hudson Review {Volume 
able takes us to the Sitwell's Bucolic Comedies, , for Last, Omnibus” , Tate said that “We number 1» w 1 ®*. 

's! powera and instance, “a!: unique and distinguished could easily begin by beating Horace contains poems ^ ' Tnrauirt* 
mind; like Aubrey .Beartlslev, she Gregory over the head with a stick A. R. Anlmons, Charles i 


appalled and argued 3 JJ 
puolication. The tfaW 
collected here are the reewd « * 
distinguished career but net ■ 

imagination: it is B aod ’.^Sibu 
but Seir interest is more histonca«» 

might be hoped. 


instance, 'B: unique ana aistingutsnea 
mind; like Aubrey Beardsley,' she 
creates a new world with a law of its 
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i the elogiao piece, "The Hudson Review . jgg)l‘. 

bus”, Tate said that “We number 1» 5P™#* pjjWa. 

y begin by beating Horace contains poems by 
Gregory over the head with a stick A. R. Anlmons, Charles ^ 

called Ezra Pound. (I confess that my and Gail Mazur. . n mnicift' ! 

heart isn't In it, but what else can I do? writes - on "Embracing ! u _ ^ j 

, It.;is,,one or our most recent President Reagan and ine . | 

s^pyaqtlced ’ with 'varying Mythmakers” : • nnd .* ‘ : a i 
brutality ,-vapity, , and skilL "Business and, 'Pocttf d ■ ‘iL*- of: 
ngejr men,’ e.g, .Jariell and short story, ^yfSSh'wtsdf 1 
if there js anything better Fujiyama", by- Guy DaV ^ f n P-u(|dbooi | 
lo attract attention than the essay bn the theme » j ||, j 
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P*9®*C**- . R°. . oftc«UTCis, “ interesting poets who have appeared in bad manners of a young man, it is the ,, PreDarations , for a wure 
rtBVHf 5 hdvc' surviv ed °V^&! * e present decade”.;Tate seems to bad manners of an ofe man. . . .)’’ Roger Rosenblatt. ' The 
' have kepta mentalleaguetable which (Tetewas forty-twqat the Urhe).What .inefudes Joseph 
cemral^ ^uthorit tone whidl w \f rted }*!> in younger- writers is some recent- fiction, •'... 
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D. J. Enright (Editor) 

The Oxford Book of Death 
351 pp. Oxford University Press. 
£9.50. 
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Intimations of mortality 

Anthony Burgess 
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“Solicitous friends" - if D. J. Enright 
may be permitted a personal note - 
"feared mat the 'depressing' nature of 
the undertaking might prove too much 
for the compiler’s animal spirits. The 
reverse was the case. Or most of the 
lime, for it must be admitted that 
certain areas - suicide, the death of 
children - call for more fortitude 
than others.” What applies to the 
undertaker applies also to at least this 
client: the Enright death book Is mostly 
very heartening and sometimes even 
hilarious. To look death and its 
concomitants squarely in the skull is to 
lake away a lot of the nastiness. But, 
going through the contents, one 


wonders how squarely it has been 
possible to look at Henry James’s 
distinguished thing: Graveyards and 
Funerals; Resurrections and Im- 
mortalities} Hereafters; Revenants; 
War, Plague and Persecution; Epi- 
taphs - these indicate the scope of 
this thanatanthology. The section 
entitled “The Hour of Death" is what it 
says U is about - the hour rather than 
the instant, the area around the 
pinpoint of dissolution. Death itself 
cannot be dealt with from the inside, 
though in his Time Must Have a Stop 
Aldous Huxley had a valiant shot at it. 
And no literature, real or sub or letter 
to The Times, can help with the real 
trouble about dying, which is fighting 
for breath and losing, and leaving 
behind a body which discharges its 
excrements with abandon and makes 
death disgusting rather than en- 
nobling. 

The death of the world, which we 
tuvebeen expecting since 1945 and, to 
the disappointment of some, not 
getting, is not really what death is 
about, any more than gas-chamber 
staustiK or die counting of battlefield 
Death is highly personal or 
highly famfiffl. Our knowledge of 
death is usually given us first by 
our parents, which is mythically 
appropriate, since our primal parents 
JJ* “fl to h fl ve invented it. Cats and 
Su j nd . are burled in the garden, 
£ e dea,h of * father or mother is 
usually a major event seen at close 
E! 1 ? ? nd . highly traumatic. We 
aped to feel guilty, because we, the 


mechanical and depersonalizing, 
! apse °f “•* excretory 
l ts “ftermath of a ruined 
23 ,f u S siting days for the garbage 
Rabelaisian Joke In very 

ihfn°TT, *hat kind of death here, 
u- ' hour of death can be a pretty 

aJiSFtriP tjfo pretty remote, for 
in a start studying 

SlHPJJ “fhool till the time of the 
SS^Wr- for Jung to be 

E 5 HS a £° ut it: “ h >« Jus* as 

am^u^hw U death, if it Is not 
"KaSS: ’ a foummy reply: ’ 
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And find my oSn TSuST Jessi™ MJrfn P™ a * cs J rom , ^‘ild, a spirit mother weeps over the 

End«h, gets the paint, stuff over ® SS? ‘ B “ ri ° e f te Ch »oi',d ,f l , , e h “i.u*I,« J d-'ii 

As' , H “" n r ee° f “ad-S; *££ fi %S Asha " ti » !t 

been’able t^’tusess’t he^pract i»i*l utility of’tha™^ ,h E " r if ht - “h-E !he 1 ”^' hilarity for b’l'brth' 

Ktessd 


elegant, modest and very wise. Death 
is a difficult subject because it Is a 
negation. "To talk at all interestingly 
about death”, says the compiler, ¥, is 
inevitably to talk about life." True, 
because death is the limit of life which 
defines what life may contain. And 
what brings death about is contained in 
life, indeed may be regarded as life 

■ItuK Th. .17. -.1. - isc- 


pt s p m e of the great arguments against 
it, the best of which is probably Vernon 
Scannell's "Felo de Se". “I want to die. 


profited from an extract from it dealinc 
with The " ■ - * 


I'll hurt them yet", says the suicide, The buglers blowing "taps ^over 1 a J^ v ve I? doubt hil about the autheii- 
piacing his head “Gently, like a canary’s grave are 8 better than J59 Q?h.ft?£ U i asl 
pudding, in the oven." Braufigan’s discovery In a nets' w ‘f h Rabe,a,s being credited with five 

ne ,am ^ ss " — TSTLfls bc'Ut £S 

Then sighed into a silence in which played Bird/Drowned in a/Glass Of Milk" - aUended^OQ ^Mthhed^l/fh m 
The BTDwn-un vniru mTn nn iat^> nnd nrnhnhiu nnt i/>ce nanni„a attended 500 deathbeds without 


Last Words". Nigel Dennis, in an 
Encounter article (November 1961), 
was very doubtful about the authen- 


Brau^gan’s discoverv in a nets" Wllh Rabe,a * s bein R credited with five 
, ; C ° n .,T ?Pr e[ * utterances and Heine with three 


head, iweetei 

TJen sighed into a silence in which played Bird/Dr - «ui h«h.i«h. , 

Thegrown-up voices, still ub late, and probably not less genuine. Dogs do £?!25 d „„?, UU wa Cleat H?i ed8 R ^ ,tb out 

Indifferent to his rage as to his fate. sentunentalfy best liere, but Hal M«« n S 0 , 8n ^# n,e,n , ora b! le fii'il i Ime. 

As for the existentialist view that Summers’s poem "My Old Cat" Is the doped P an wav from nSSk 

suicide Is the ultimate act of most, moving, with the creature fhr^3* ^ 

free choice, Cesare Pavese - who meeting death in pure hate: “Well i! as l !l e 

eventually nevertheless did the deed - died, my old cat'\ Philip Larkin's Si* ♦ ha f f d ”. ven . . the 

advises putting off the decision. "TUte One Home for the Kiddies", aV L \ j J he n dyi ng J 

"feeling (or hoping) that one more day, w* th ‘I s Anal "Mam, we're playing J? fe M t ^ w J^P 0 S 0rrn ^ silenced 
one more hour of life, might also prove fitnemls now", is revealed as a small SJ 5 S 5 M^I-M ai,ll *“ , 

an opportunity of aiserting our classic on a par with Ralph Hodgson’s S d'mn” v t,' ' 

freedom of choice, which we should "Stupidity Street'*, which, like the one Sail am* wbh hi* ’in ^ i 
lose by seeking death". But, just lo about ringing the bells of heaven and b ’ s J" *be next world I 

both sides, Enright gives us the most wretched blind pit ponies and little vi n » i*n nrS; h i ?, n tf 

harrowing and articulate suicide note hunted hares, does not bear too grave befoi " d «3 IkiS"! S 
ever, one to which it is hard to apply an or Gravesian a scrutiny but one would Uj_ H *» ( h kf. » ► £ 1 

answer, written bv rhh«i La not be without. before his death, but it is loo gootf to 


Richard Smith, failed and debt-ridden 


leave out. Of the epitaphs, most are 

bSSte Tbe section about death and very well known V none could 

onlv killed themselves "but^he^wn children could have been painful, but properly be omitted. What is omitted is 
S-old daS^The Enright wisely extends his brief beyond thepseudo-HomericoneonMargites- 

1732p thc CX P<*M and deals with what "Him the gods had made neither a 

y , , , u children think about death, quoting, digger nor n ploughman nor otherwise 

cnd tbe f fl V n 8 our for instance, Freud: “I was astonished In aught, for he railed in every art." I 
child s life away to be a circumstance to hear a highly intelligent boy of ten would like this for myself. While I am 
for which we shall be generally remark after the sudden death of his being personal I may as well offer my 
condemned; but for our own parts father: 'I know father's dead, but what father's dying words, which I heard 
we are perfectly easy on that head. I can’t understand is why he doesn't clearly: “Bugger the priest. Give me a 
We are satisfied it is less cruelty to come home to supper.'" There is also pint of draugnt Bass.” 

take the. child with us, even John Crowe Ransom’s fine poem Much work has cone into this 

supposing a state of annihilation as “Janet Waking”, which dares compilation, and die individual 
some dream of, than to leave her sentimentality and achieves high introductions to the component 
friendless in the world, exposed to dignity. Dickens is not allowed much of sections are, as we would exnect 
ignorance and misery. - H ' 

The rational tone has a curious 
resemblance \o that of the Declaration 

of Indepehdence. God, framer of the ’ . i ^ — —— — m~L— * * , * - 

glorious universe,' 'is expected -to I «■ :■ rt-'M *1 ?. .-/V 


'hman nor otherwise 


* ■ i i\uu«r ivmwi a uwaui uui miai "wiuj, nuivii a. Hi.at u 

I can’t understand is why he doesn't clearly: “Bugger the priest. Give me a 
come home to supper.'" There is also pint of draugnt Bass." 

John Crowe Ransom’s fine poem Much work has gone into this 
“Janet waking", which dares compilation, and trie individual 

panfi«nanlnl«Ui nnL! 1 a ! _L • 


Oxford Book of Birth will ever appear. 

I should imagine it would be slim and 
highly sentimental. 

There are two final points to make, 
neither of them relevant to the other 
except in so far as they relate to 
this anthology. One is that, after 
iShakespeare, Dr Johnson is the most 
cited author, as he is, without that 
qualification, in John Gross's recently 

J iubHshed Oxford Book of Aphorisms. 
ohnson’s approach to death comes 
closest to that of the average man who 
was brought up in a fnuh with nn 
eschatology - sensible about the 
'uselessness of grief, for example, and 
(occasionally hysterical about the 
judgment (the hysteria, one might 
suggest, of the guilty masturbator). 
The other point is that death is 
becoming, as it rarely was in the past, a 
thing to worry about in terms of 
finance. There Is an interesting Times 
correspondence here about the cost ol 
coffins, which is perpetually rising, thc 
Necessity of buying one well in advance 
of likely use, and the difficulty of 
hoarding one in a small flat (one 
correspondent suggests using it as a 
cocktail cabinet or, better, buying u 
grandfather clock instead). People are 
also frightened of dying these days 
because of the financial mess their 
relicts are likely to be in. For the first 
time in history one has to worry 
whether one can afford death as one 
can afford a new refrigerator. One can. 
however, afford this book and one 
ought to buy it as one of the liveliest 
publications of the half-year. 




ii'i- ■ • : ,- l • -. 
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qiu u 1 ?®?*! 1 * to Know alfaboutit, but 
**P^en^irf° nV nced ‘ “The feeling I 
was not Very different 

In’ dying 

e la ™® Enright ■; for his 
nn add cite 


meaning humane. Some of us feel that 
there is nothing beyond God, Old 
Nobodaddy rather, and the suicide's 
hell may seem to him a highly just 
terminus, especially if compounded 
with infanticide. Hamlet's soliloquy, 
rightly here and seen rather freshly in 
this context, is everybody's interior 
monologue on the theme, The 
inevitable chunk from Jude the 
Obscure is here too ("Done because we 
are. too menny" - would it be lets 
harrowing if correctly spelt7) and 
Virginia Woolfs farewell to Leonard. 
The option remains open, but there is a 
cheating kind Of suicide for which 
Enright might have looked for 
illustrations - the kind proposed .to 
Eliot's murderee in the cathedral, 
for exaitiple, and, perhaps not yet 
recorded in literature, the ‘sacrificial 
visit to Belfast or New York’s subway 
late at night. 

. The value of a good aritholoEy, 
whatever the unifying subject, must oe. 
its provision of texts previously 
unknown to the reader. In tne section 
on mourning, which admits both 
solemnity and satire, there is a fine 
passage from a dialogue written by 
Henry MayheW, or perhaps merely 
collected by him, in The Shops and 
Companies of London (1865): 


Announcing 



V 


Lady: I suppose you have , a 

great: variety of half-mourning? 

- Shopman: - Qhl infinite -the largest 
stock in town. Full, and half, and 
quarter, and . half-quarter, shaded 
off; if I may say so; like tin Indla-ink 


off; Jf I may say so; Uke tin Indla-ink 
drawing; from a grief prorionci to 
thq.sligntest nuance of regret. 1 
We; have also • “Graveyards and 
Funerals” but, regrettably, no wakes, 
unless Jiily Cooper may be regarded as 
providing one with the crates of 
Australian burgundy discovered under 
tho stairs after her grendmother-m- 
law's funeral. ; , ‘A ri^roaring dm 
ensued and sobu a lower middle 


CULTURAL ANALYSIS 


A new annual review for the eftscussion ^ at cultural structo 
in aO their manffe$tatk>ns. ;• - . 

Nofetx^'.Wilcajrnfe submfe^ In length, 

the first volume will be published in 1984 by Duke University Press. 

Editor: Norman F. Cantor/' New York University. 

Address all Inquiries and contrlbutiohs to- Nathalia King, Managing Editor, 
Institute for Cultural Analysis, 113 University Place, New. York.. N.Y 10003, 
02) 598^3736, . • •' 


ivmi 


mV father-in-law, holding a glass ana 
seeing her coming dp the path, uttered 
foe . Immortal unu: Wh° Is -this 


j.:r . WM; 


thi . immortal une: woo .mu* /. t- 

intruding on oiir grief?'” i . . . • ■ - — — p — ■ ■ ■ — — — r , , - — if . 1 ^-. >1 JL«j!J 
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GREECE 


The phallocratic backlash 


Mary Lefkowitz 

Georges Devereux 
F emme et mythe 
337pp. Paris: Flammarion. 95 fr. 
2 08 211135 0 


Indians. Never mind that all these 
modem “authentic" voices have 
passed through the same narrow 
cultural filter, Devereux himself, or 


that they speak, usually anonymously, 
with a consistency of style which rivals 
that of Ann Landers’s correspondents, 
to confirm "realities" such as the 


Oedipus complex: “several years ago, 
before I knew anything about 

SffSESsE 

followers have used Greek myth as , 1 masturbat€d f and ehaI flCt 

was accompanied by the following 
mtnd ihui no wa , vision. My mother, nude, was lying on 

Oedipus life mentions that he was back <- etc . similarly, the Wisdom 

of Greek myth, which implies that 
TTiebes, or that he had any notion that un j ons goddesses with mortal men 

she was his mother; or that. in short-lived and dangerous, is 
Sophocles; drama i 1 least , C*d pas confirmed by the story ofa middle- 
problem is not his sexuality but the . ' h seduced her 

limitations of Ins (human) knowledge. SSuah tor’s boyfriend and feh nuilti 

sssassp** 


disorder that she represents. Modern- 
women should take note that the 
distinction between virgin and matron 
is significant: “a new recent 

accomplishment of grotesque 
American matriarchy Is the current 
abolition of the distinction between 
Miss and Mrs". Since Aphrodite, 
goddess of sexual passion, is bom from 
the foam that surrounded the testicles 
of the god Outanos, thrown by his son 
and castrator Kronas into the sea, 


signifies sexual impotence, since feet 
can represent the penis. 

No wonder that Devereux seems to 
approve of gods taking over from 
goddesses the last stages of 
childbearing, while disapproving of 
goddesses’ attempts to raise families on 
their own. He suggests that the reign of 
the god Kronos was considered a 

S olden age because at least for a while 
e was able to keep his wife from 


CMIU Lauunivi aw* VJIVJJ in»w iiiw avwi ... . » /_ ■ ■ . ■ ■ j 

symbolically she can also represent getting control (as his own mother had 
Zeus’ penis. Athena is represented as a f° r bint), by swullowmg his 

female with male attributes because children as soon as they were born, 
she was bom from Zeus’ umbilical gw* un “5 r the ™ le of w 4 om en and 
cord, after it fell into lake Triton - the female goddesses, men must submit to 


she was bom from Zeus’ umbilical ^nec unoer me ruie oi women ano 
cord, after it fell into lake Triton - the goddesses, men must submit to 

umbilical cord symbolically repre- decapitation, having their eyes tom 


tn., uMMu ...n. unions 0 f goddesses with mortal men senting (once again) Zeus’ penis, 
least Oedious' are s *K> r Wived and dangerous, is Kainis, raped by Poseidon, asks him to 
: V. . u.7. . confirmed by the story of a middle- transform her into an invulnerable 


done by plinllologists who see ntim» 
in antiquity their own apoS 
visions of the modern world. d 2 
is a learned man, and some dk 
anthropological research vLI 
primitive peoples helps explain^! 
practices, eg why the godS 
midwives Artemis EileTihuiL- 
celibate. But he does not seem tab 
wmited to consult important ™ 
done in recent years by schotana 
have been eager to make 
new discoveries in psychoion 
anthropology and biology, np, 
Wnlter Burkert. In Stiuaurt * 
History in Creek Mythology and fa 
(1979) Burkert shows that Greeks* 
is a conscious and artistic 
sophisticated means of communion 


confirmed by the story of a middle- 
aged woman who seduced her 
daughter’s boyfriend and felt guilty 


representation of Che unconscious that 
is revealed to individuals through their 
dreams; ns such it provides a means of 
discovering in their most elemental 
form the basic patterns of man's 
emotions. Even though it is not 
possible to prove that there is such a 


Such pornographic ense histories 
hold the reader's interest while 
Devereux proceeds, step by step, to 
show that the original sources conceal 
certain consistent symbolic equations. 
Every year the goddess Hera bathes in 


male warrior; but once she has become 
the man Kaineus, he/she offends the 
gods hy worshipping his spear, which 
of course represents what every girl 
must want to have for be) and wnat 
some of Devereux's male patients 


out, their throats slit, castration in sophisticated means of communicS 
infancy, mutilation, stoning, and that properly to be understood to 
crucifixion”. The message for our own not require the imposition of rato 
time is only too dear: “once again, we systems or symbols that were data 
men of today have not taken into full to make sense out of inchoate nuig 
account the precarious condition of or individual dreams. To undent* 
mens ngrits - of the male - virtually Greek myth, one needs first to uh 
abolished by the new matriarchy". account of its historical context. Wei 


Perhaps it may be argued (hat I luck 
le necessary organ fully to appreciate 


Devereux's assertion that 


preparej 
at Hera 


oning. Devereux complains of 
cient texts are “mutilated" by 
psychological scotoma of 


or individual dreams. To undent* 
Greek myth, one needs first to Ufa 
account of its historical context. Wei 
the Greeks themselves have 
an elaborate code of ps)tb 
logical double-meaning or syirte 
equations? They were not afoidt 
asliamed to recognize send; 




these constructs is accepted by true 
Freudians as an article of faitn and 
reiterated as dogma in their clinical 
experience. 

Readers will be able to guess whet is 
in store for them in the present 
collection of essays on women and 
myth If they have read any of 
Devereux's works in English and in 

i i articular Dreams in Creek Tragedy 
brilliantly reviewed by Bernard Knox 
n the TLS of December 10, 1976). In 
Dreams Devereux treated the 
characters in the dramas as one might 
live patients, and the dreams. reported 
in the dramas if they were the 
spontaneous recollections that a 
psychiatrist might be able to elicit In 
: the leisurely course of ordinary 
pnaYysia. He aeetned ahpokt to forget 
that 'he was- dealing with literary 
creations and costumed male acrors on 
a stage, who could only recite what the 
poet wrote for them; he even managed 
to conclude that Clytemnestra in 
Aeschylus’ Choephoroe - whose 
appearance is never described in the 
text - had small and hence, from the 
an dent point of view, sexually 
appealing breasts, because she had not 
nursed Orestes. He emphasized the 
sexual significance ■ of every dream, 
- even the dreams that were meant by 
the playwrights simply to predict in the 
• obvious symbolism pt oracles the next 
- dismal happening in the drama. 









Achilles beats Afax (shown uneasily seated on the 
530-20 sc, reproduced from Lexicon Iconograp 
One, 88) pp. Volume Two, 752pp InciiidU 



genitalia. Men and women, bmal 

f irls, passed each day tiraf 
oorways guarded by stone pto 
equipped with erect ptam 
paintings on vases and on ri 
explicitly featured both belcio U 
homosexual erotic scenes. . 

Certainly, Greek women wren 
“liberated 1 ' in our sense of the rat 
not even prostitutes bad M 
independent careers; v/omen«wM* 
vote, or even own property in dtkskb 
Athens. But even Greek men cod 
write with sympathy and kosm? 
about women’s lives. They twpzj 
that they could be uitelOgMij ■ 
persuasive, and had the capMj* 
take charge. Greek myth express* 
fear that society would fall 
the women banded togewj- K 
home, andahunned thesoa«I«J 
But whether men should haw P* 
the same fears after the 
revolution is another qaeshouj* 
ancient Greeks wrote thcajj® 
about themselves and lhnr»**r 
Familiar and appealing as thtK_»J 
may remain, they were not roes*® 
fables lor our own time. . 


The members of the funeral 



lates. Guildford: Princeton 
Fniversity Press. £24.30 (paperback, 


• obvious symoonsm pr oracies ine next , , t 

• dismal happening in the drama. ; 'MflFgSret • AlGXlOU ’ 

The subject of > the present book, -r 1 '• ' 1 ; ■ :• > 

' myths about goddesses who play : mnle LpttlNd M. Danf*orth 
• foies; and male , gods whp generate nil . |W 

; other gods Croih their own bodies, TheDeathRUualsor Rural Greece 
would seem more naturally to Involve Pbotographs by Alexander Tslaras 
sexuality than many of the’ dramatists’ .W8pp vhth i ll black-and-white 
ersatz dreams. As a psychiatrist with plates. Guildford: Princeton 
. training in anthropology and a wide University Press. £24.30 (paperback, I 
knowledge of. i Greek literature, £10.10).; . 

. Devereux would seem Ideally suited 0 691.031320 ■ 

,7 for the task of interpreting these 7 — rr . - — r ‘ V '■ » 

[a dispassionate Inquiry- into the social a Iphotograpluc essay on 

" : 1 significance of the- mylhs in question; f dULurb.nc topic, Frortr first page to 
rather, he approaches them much as a plaf® the reader is drawn into a 
.•'religious zealot would expound a contemporary ritual drama, which 
sacred text, lo draw from established °F eas at . *jj® graveyard ini the village of 

► :W^q^tibhp(ll'. : ■ premise*^ ? 

, . f predqf$™psd message. GrcoVmyth. ; Miner 

&s he sees it, encodes 0 moral truth that, TO* ( , fi6r 


behaviour. First, important new9 fitting the lower garments properly at 
(whether good or bad) must be burial.) Rites, laments ana everyday 
imparted to the whole family, within a conversation are all Interpreted as 
controlling framework. Second, a parts of aintegrated symbolic system , 
young person’s death is celebrated as a through which ordinary folk struggle to 
wedding, hence the chanae from briaht come to terras with the finnlnv of 


scenes, where older 
less experienced In a COD5 J2> d 
between the 
“emotional" reactions t° 
ment. . 


wedding, hence the change from bright come to terras with the finality of T «»n dimensions, not 
clothes toblack was appropriate to the death. Perhaps Danforth’s most insufficiently 

marnage-ui-death context, which / original contribution to folklore r Jmarkable study- 

corapletes a ritual unfulfilled in life and Studies lies in his imaginative pin Sandal Tht 
at the same time metaphorically denies exploration of Uie underlying system of of Greek 

the finality of death. (Clothes, bright imagery (common to fJneU songs, Effi erola^edln 
or black, as signiflere of marriage and wedding laments and laments for established P traditlon, 
deafit f a^ figure prominently mfolk depature), which forms a striking «Hnnted bv Kcneration/ 




ploration of the underlying system of flexibility of Greek lameoj g 
(common to funeral song, should be explained In 
sdding laments and . laments _ for M . flh ii K h e d tradition, d&Z 




: has as mpeh validity today 
antiquity, namely, that sodcri 
- best requires the domination 
. ; i male over the female; “the w 
;V ! liberation movement, whifch d 
V ' • search to tecOyer a prfvile 


.0 comment on' their trees) and the world: of culture thinosThat’s how we’ll leave 
. white bones ind cate (culrfvaHon, food, drirtk). These ^tre’dltion fi to survive, 
Md pure soul; bits of mediate the opposition between life he nast-and the long 
and death, nature and culture, as their . . " m nn H “literate 


uch as a * ast P ,a l e reader is drawn into a « u 8 U P »“ the presence Qf the whole the world of nature: (Birthds, plants, t> n fT sniim e” (That’s how ** p 

ound a contemporary ritual drama, which community, who romment on^thelr trees) and the world: of culture th : nBS that’s how we’ll leave 

ablished opens at the graveyard in the village of condition: clean, white bonra indicate (cultivation, food, drirtk). These the tradition fs to Survive, 

isea-s-a iri northern Thessaly as the ■ blameless life Md™re soul; bits of mediate the opposition between life fh „ast - and the long MSS 

; thet i 1 natu re and culture, as their Sj^Jeen “oral" and 

rtl® • muS” be° takdn ' into* 

y as 1 fn dau^ter. lSlecl five yertre befof e; In a - J 10 Jess nartowdng In tural Greet* than sustenance for the “thirsty dead”, but Hi«nmnortionate emphasis « 

& m Its hlt^and^it 1 a. accident: In TheSsiribnlW, ;• yet» '^ r ®JJ poison for the mournerj while the “Pota& a? - 

n 'of the ^e takqq up by oH4i thea another i Of the ghouto^ess, there is an: ordered decomposed dead are in turn food for ' rofeof SS«l 

wom^V’i : the ;^?V, n - 1 ? a crescendo of '*3gS .5 etwe «? Wtonato last allH3pnMimli»s M Black JBarth”,^ oif 



aver the bones ■ j. .flue! ..chapter* Danlortb 
rgy. The guilt, economic and social aspects 

bereaved nave death rituals. Since the obligation to 


10 a uiui6 w.--y-r. ji _ gno 

by. Social .tranrfonMtton^^ii 
scale emi^atjoh. wWch 
vorv fctea(v01»r^, , SSi« 


le btfier ; by meaus of love”, strike the 


S^tOnljriflSf cteth^and - - a ' iMcid ■ . expedition 1 of ' i th e “Served the appropriate parties. 

M C but- the ;lhBpur. a® gSef tpSnf) in 


caring forthe.dead res texclusively. with 
the .ty6m$n , who assert their ppwer 
.-.thiougb ritual just bedause their social 


4 sooial aspects very f abnc of-vUi fl g '.cbos^ 

he obligation to: foctors ' ; .are v- , J that <*!■ 
« « cos, Danforth's . 

>ely tied to the rituals vrill ^Bn^orties a 
It is properly .turns ^te.andberert^ ^ 
pprinte-pafti.es. strike The reader as 
grief (pp/iQ in romantic, k. : -y j 


always drew dn a widerange of cHiueal; 

- - experience (Hat Includes not only 1 the : » WW- f 

usual run of affluent neurotics but ' -, llicse actions, how®, v er strange (orl^frt 
Vietnamese 1 tribesmen and A meriesh us , mUy accordwilh Uie Gteijfc code ofi^ati 


romanuc.^. -yi 

. -The d u '?tone ; pllowgP^^ 
former native. ol '*■ SS 
the driOiwtw;S°^Slinstt,S 


^ ; ; ; : J 
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In the throes of separation 
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Esther Menaker 

Mlo Rank: A Rediscovered Legacy 

66 Columbia University Press. 

1^231 ‘05116 6. 


who warned Freud that Rank was 
displaying suspiciously Juncian 
deviance which threatened the core of 
the theory of neurosis. Freud did not 
a PPj‘*c ,at * Abraham’s unsolicited 
meddling, particularly as he was at first 
inclined to look favourably on a book 
which seemed to develop his own idea 
that the birth-trauma was the 


was being given to the role of ihe' 
mother in fantasy life. 

Esther Menaker's Quo Rank, A 


Rediscovered Legacy synthesizes 
Rank s contribution to the hisiorv of 


to find creative independence, he had 
to hreak away from Ficud and the price 
he paid was high. No longer did lie 
receive rcfernils of patients, the 


reflecting one’s personality”. If self- 
expression is achieved only by an act of 
separation, its inevitable concomitant 
is guilt. With the birth of 
con sci ousness . one is ubl e to empathize 
with the Other so that self-interest is 
brought into conflict with the will of the 
Other. Rank did not trace his theory 


bl':. 

iJit-'li : 


Recently, in a conversation about 
■•dissenters’’ in the psychoanalytic 
movement, I was told that Otto Rank’s 
behaviour had been outrageous. Did I 
know that when Anais Nin was training 
with Rank in New York in 1934, she 
stood behind a curtain listening to his 
analysis of his patients? I subsequently 
scoured Nin's diaries for this 
remarkable piece of information and 
found that the door between the outer 
office where Nin worked and the 
consulting-room was kept firmly 
closed. My informant should have 
known better, but such is the scurrilous 
gossip that has always circulated about 
anyone who strayed from the rigid 
confines of the true Freudian faith. 


prototype for all future anxiety. In the 
ensuing fuss Rank broke off his long 
association as Freud’s right-hand man 
and Jeft for America - ignominious and 
pathological behaviour, in Jones's 
view. The fact that he did not inform 


Rank s contribution to the hisiory of 
psychoanalytic ideas. Her main thesis 
is that Rank's work is a forerunner of 
eao psychology, and that he is a 
‘humanistic process thinker". After 
his subservience to Freud he found the 


will to break away from psychoanalytic 
institutionalization , to be tne creator of 


, , "V >IU1 IIIIUIIII 

the others was probably an act of 
independence rather than of arrogant 
defiance; yet even his close friend. 
Ferenczi, abandoned Rank when he 


his own personality, and to argue that 
we can achieve self-affirmation 


through the action of the will. To read 
Jones one would never think that Rank 


saw that his continuing support might 
endanger his own relationship with 
Freud. K 


wrote anything of consequence after 
The Trauma of Birth. In fact that book 
formed the nodal point of all Rank's 
future psychology, in that it proposes 
the mother-child relationship as the 
paradigm for a lifelong process of 
separation. Dr Menakeris right in her 
contention that Rank antia pates all 
the “separation anxiety ineories" 


Ernest Jones must bear a large part 
o( the responsibility for the distortions 
that have circulated about Rank, 
Ferenczi, and others. Despite the 
admirable sweep of his biography of 
Freud, it is not objective and the 


Jessie Taft's biography of Rank is fur 
more reliable than Jones's account: it is 
fairminded and quotes extensivelv 
from Rank's correspondence. In Taft's 
view, at the time Rank brought oul Ills 
controversial book Freud regarded 
him as his successor -a fact known and 


ie “seoarafion anxiety theories ". 
raging from Klein to Bowlby. Mahler, 
na Kohut. 


resented by his colleagues. In an ex- 
traordinarily frank letter of late 1923. 


traordinnrily frank letter of late 1923. 
Freud admits to Rank: 


Above all. Rank was an artist fecund 
with creative insight. Nin records that 
he prefaced almost every sentence with 
the words, “1 have nn idea." In his need 


established journals were closed to 
him, und eventually he had to go 
abroad, first to Paris and later to 
America. It was out of the anguish and 
loneliness of this self-imposed exile 
that lie developed his theory of the 
artist and the power of the will. Freud 
had been willing to entertain Rank's 
theory of the birth-traumo initially 
because Rank still regarded it in a 
literal ^ sense which aid not affect 
Freud's own emphasis on castration 
fear as the primal anxiety. But with 
time Rank began to sec the trauma ns a 
psychological separation and an 
individuation necessary for growth. In 
Will Therapy, he wrote: 

There is in the individual a primal 
fear, which manifests itself now as a 
fear of life, another time as fear of 
death .... The fear In birth, which 
we have designated as fear of life, 
seems to me actually the fear of 
having to live ns an isolated 
individual- a fear of separation from 
the whole - although It may appear 
later as fear of the loss of this dearly 
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about striving for growth through the 
developmental phases of childhood: 
and although memory and 
identification play their part in growth, 


l|\ 1 ili* ‘ 
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these are superimposed upon ihe 
individual's own ego. What he rejects 
is Ihe Freudian sense of the superego, 
of guilt imposed from without. Rank's 
approach, like that of Freud, but 
unlike that of Klein, was derived from 
his analytical work with adults; but I do 
not think Menaker realizes haw close 
he was to Klein in his.belief that while- 
guilt arises in the emotional interaction 
of mother and child it does so because 
of the child's need, given his 
dependency, to inhibit biologically 
determined destructive impulses. 
Moreover, they are at ope' In their 
belief that guilt is an expression of love 
and concern, 
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and Ihe paying-off of old scores. Ine 
Rank who emerges from these pages is 
treacherous and dangerous to tne basic 
tenets of psychoanalysis. Like 
everyone else with whom Jones 


everyone else with whom Jones 
disagreed, Rank had to be suffering 
from a serious psychotic disorder, ana 
Jones does not hesitate (0 analyse 
factors in his background about which 
he knew nothing. 

From Jones's account it is impossible 
10 get a clear picture of Rank's 
"betrayal”. His sin was to present 

Cn.U t,:, k!r,U... inoi ..j,k - 


The super-ego merely says to this 
[associative) process: "All right you 
old jester and boaster. This is not 
true at all! . . . attention here, the 
old one and the young one are 
interchanged, you (tne dreamer) are 
not David, you are the boasting giant 
Goliath, whom another one, the 
young David will slay.” And now 
everything falls into jriace around 
this point that you (Rank) are the 
dreaded Dnvid who with his Trauma 
of Birth succeeds in depreciating my 
work. . . . 


Under the barrage of criticism from 
Abraham and Jones, Freud became 
uneasy about the disappearance of tile 




bought individuality, ns fear of 
death, or being dissolved again into 
the whole .... There is included in 


the whole .... There is included in 
the fenr problem itself a primary 
ambivalence which must be 
assumed, and not derived through 
the opposition of life and death 
instincts. 


. By 1931, Rank had ceased lo regard 
himself ns :i psychoanalyst. From this 
date his work' was known ns WiN 
Therapy. He could no longer accept 
Ihe insistence of classical 
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psychoanalysis that it operated outside 
the realm of moral values; for it hnd 


become increasingly clear to him that 
“whether it has to ao with the medical 
concept of normality or with the social 
concept of adaptation, therapy can 
never be without prejudice for It sets 
out from the standpoint that something 
should be otherwise than it is, no 
matter how one may formulate it." His 
aim in therapy was to help the 
individual to accept the nature of his 
will . He speaks of neurosis as blocked- 
up creativity, and of the neurotic os an 
artiste manque. 

Dr Menaker has done a splendid 
service in resuscitating the work of a 
man unjustly neglected for so many 
years, and to read her book is to share 
some of the excitement of Rank's agile 
mind. 


Man is caught in the permanent 
paradox of a fear of both living and 


dying'- in many respects Rank here 
'anticipates (he existentialists. Anxiety 
must be accepted as Ihe inevitable 
price of living creatively. 


Freud on his birthday in 1923 with a 

S ' his book, The Trauma of Birth, 
1 Informing the Committee in 
advance. Both Jones and Abraham 
were furious, particularly Abraham,. 


father from Rank's theory, though 
. Abraham’s objection to this aspect of it 


is inconsistent, since at that very 


moment in Berlin he was supporting 
Melanie Klein’s experiments in child 
analysis where increasing prominence 


Qtlo Rank 


For Rank the creative urge is self- 
assertive, whereas in aesthetic 
satisfaction one experiences self- 
renunciation. With his concept of the 
Dopjtelgdnger, which held n lifelong 
fascination for him. he saw the true 
artist as intent not on the narcissistic 
aim of self-duplication, but on “the 
perpetuation of (he self in work 
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In the ranks of the faithful 


ft* v. V - : y. ■ • ■- 


Paul Roazen 


Vincent Bromr 

Enies1 J«i«*: Freud’s Alter Ego 

o 5C" Book! - £I2 ' 


CkuaBertin 

Mirie Bonaparte: A- Life f 

"tyP- Harcourl Brace JoVuriovich. 


jfk^rty years since Ernest Jones’s 
wj*volume biography of Freud first 
E? 1° a PPew, interest in the 
™wy of psychoanalysis has gradually 

££ at k-' now Jones/s 

partisanship on behalf of the master, 
di4tinU, C u ns f qu ^ nt Q 8 a > nst a ^y 

inS - who dare ? l 9 ''deviate," is easy 

mDS n r nl, u Sti i , > an ex fraordinary 

what we think we Jcnow 
»d,s due to Jones’s Work, 
SL5.L , L of exposition. A 
body of ■ Freud’s 
. pondenee will some day appear, 
£9 rre £ tln 8 Prid amplifying 
we* FrPud-Fcrcnczf letters , 

ftcS. - vf ng j ' for 

ih? U ? «- ndan Pncensored edition 

mSLt, ,,e S 16 F1 ' esa has been 

htokvK: B . ecau « of the textual 
Freod'f 8 ^ n . a ^ the. volumes, of 


principal donors are the Freud 
Archives. A baffling system of 
classification means that one of Freud’s 
letters to his deceased eldest son is 
restricted until 2013, and another until 
2032, while a letter of Josef Breuer’s is ' 
sealed until 2102. Since the restrictive 
dates have already started to pass, and 
a few manuscripts have become 
available, this pokey clearly does not 
stem from a wish to preserve privacy 
(as opposed to protecting idealizations 
about Freud). The Freud family's 
protectiveness has been complicated 
by the fact that the Archives have 
allowed certain individuals to use 
documentation barred to scholars at 
large. The Library of Congress mean- 
while houses its rich, closed collection, 
while the wishes of the original donors 
to the Freud Archives are unable to 

S in scholars access to them. Some of 
ose originally involved, however, 
had as much savvy as the Freud 
Archives, and retained copies of letters 
and documents. It is in this context 
that, because. of (he, primary Freud 
material they contain, both Ernest 
Jones and Marie Bonaparte are 
important. . •; 


with Loe Kann, a patient of. his who 
later became an analysand of Freud’s. 
In the course of kidney trouble she 


became addicted to moiphlne; they 
lived together for years although Jones 


threaten his position: Starting In 1925, 
Jones backed Melartie Klein (who 
treated his children) against Anna 


was not always faithful to her-she was. 
particularly wounded by his sleeping 
with a woman who was supposed to be 
taking care of her. In the end, 
however, Jones rose above his troubles 
and succeeded in making an unusually 
happy marriage. 

Freud’s initio], prescient, appraisal 
of Jones seems lo elude Bronie r s grasp. 
Freud wrote to Jung in .1908: “Jones is 
undoubtedly a very Interesting and 


Freud, and Freud perceived this so- 
called English school of artalvsis as an 
attack on himself. Although Jones was 
living in the country during 1943-4, 
when controversial discussions took 


- congresses, to publish articles on 
psychoanalysis". Freud complimented 
her on her masculinity* as ha 
sometimes • praised men for „ their . 
femininity -the early analysts used the 
concept of bisexuafity to, try to free 


u.y 

f.i h\^sr 

"flit; 

MM 


E lace in the Society over Klein's views, 
is own leanings were in no doubt. Yet 


people from conventional stereotypes 
of the distinctions between the sexes. 


undoubtedly a very Interesting and 
worthy man, but he gives me s teeling 
of, I was almost going to say racial 
strangeness. He is a fanatic and doesn’t 


his own leanings were in no doubt. Yet 
his services in forwarding the cause, 
and especially his help in rescuing 
Freud and his jpersonal entourage from 
the Nazis in Vienna, meant that despite 
her personal feelings about him Anna 
Freud agreed , that ne should write the 
official biography of her father. 


strangeness. He is a fanatic and doesn’t 
eat enough. ’Let me have men about 
me that are fat,’ says Caesar, etc. He 
almost reminds me of the lean and 
hungry Cassius. He denies all heredity; 
to his mind even I am & reactionary., 
How, with your moderation, were you 
able to get on with him?” 

Jones’s professional difficulties as a 
neurologist in London were dismaying. 
Before leaving for Canada he was (jvice.. 


Celia Berlin’s Marie Bonaparte is 
fluently written and handsomely 


produced, an entertaining portrait of a 

E irinCess who became. a psychoanalyst. . 
t would be hard fo find a greater 
contrast between Jones's working-class 
origins and Bonaparte's family tree. 
Marie was a 1 direct descendant • pf , 
Napoleon’s brother : Luciep. 1 find' 1 
married into one of the niost emirieni 
of- European royal families; ^Prince 


Bertin’s well-paced narrative con- 
centrates on Marie's colourful private 
life. During her treatment with Freud, 
for example, she for some reason 
showed him one of her breasts, and at 
another time he had to argue against 
her son's idea of overcoming his 
incestuous fantasies by sleeping' with 
his mother. Both before and after her 
analysis Marie carried on a number of 
love affairs; the most eminent of her 
lovers was Aristide Briand. But she 
also had more than her share of sexual 
difficulties, undergoing repeated 
surgery on her clitoris in an effort to - 
combat frigidity. .Her husband was 
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Orei oi uf m with, the 

correspondence, with 
t0 bereissued without 
^natrilry cuts that were, made in 


Vincent Brorae’s biography of Jones 

mentions twice in its Preface a section 
of -the book called . “Notes and 
Sources” ; that section’s absence from 
(he book itseifis the first warning note 
in a volume , whose production is a 
disgrace. It , is impossible nbt to be 

, I u„ ,Ua rtnnlatinn. 


accused of behaving 1 jndeuontly wlthr 
smalt children under his dare: The 




small children under ms dare: The 
years in Toronto (1908-13) were no 
more successful in fulfilling his 
ambitions. He was dissatisfied jvith his 
life in exile, and detested the character 
of the Canadian people; yet he wrote 
forty papers; there. He also paid S500 
blackmail money tp a patient who had: 


singld' obstacle : to 
^ S rfe^ ar P. has been the, 


WusrS ,- ^ ar P has been the, 
S^jbottehre between theFrekd 

f and tb ® preud 

iq the Library of Congress 


by mifirinted names, by garbled dates 
and quotations. The printing mistakes 
are so glaring' that one hesitates to 

i r> «'p luvlfinn e nrfl nnn 


accused him of having sexually abused 
bet and Brome mentions evidence still 
lq cptne about the final grounds for 
Jones's rflsignallon fronq.fils psychiatric 
position at the University or Toronto. 

Jones’s work offended Toronto’s 
sensibilities: . in. , the course of. one 
clinical paper for Instance he made a" 
connection between oral sex and Holy 
Comniunion;. His commitment to the 
truth qs he srtw it. was cqmbined.with n ; 
tactlessness that rpany of his colleagues 
found it hafd;to take. On his return to ; 
Londbn he was to i pile the .British, 
Psychoanalytic Society with 4 firm ; 
.hand, even 'if l( meant excluding 
talented candidates bdpalise they might . 


evaluate Brome’s writing, since one 
cannot be sure how much of it is the 

author’s responsibility. / 


WsiieSorJgJf 11 ' L PC.: Whatever the 

•taltS]&- ha - ve 8 l V«oorsold 
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Jpnes emerges from the book as 
more human than one might, have 
expected from his public tenacity in 
Freud’s behalf, Brpme knows many of 
Jones's failings* and .h^wntlen.a 
dispassionate, impartial bo<ik. Jt is pH 
the harder not to be moved by .the 


sections on Jones’s tormented early 
love, life, and in particular his affair 


th$ 'Donlrii royal family Slid -alqo S: 
brother of the lule King of Greece. 
Prince Philip, . a nephew of her 
husband, spent a good deal of his 
childhood In Marled house in Srtint- 
Goud and his marriage, to the future. 
Queen Elizabeth 1! was only one of the 
royql occasions (hat. this tfook is- 
inevitably much tnken up with. Bcftih 
fails to mention that In Marie's own. 
world of, the international aristocracy 
her .credentials were damaged by the 
fact that her maternal grandfather hnd 
been the (Jewish) founder 6F the 
Monte Carlo casino. ' '• v : \ 


predisposed to homosexuality, and her 
mptSf faithful lover ; suffered- ' from 
potency problems. 

Although by 19lS3 she. could,. write 
privately that' Freud .'had 'been, 
'’wrong", and had overestimated the 


'iiiS'Ail 


therapeutic power of psychoanalysis, 
this uid little to diminish the force of 


her conviction that the people she 
loved and cared for ought to be 
analysed. She quotes Freud as having 
wisely told her, jn the course of her 
trairilng analysis: “more important 
than wnat one does is what on e is .” She 
sent chauffeurs in splendid cars to 
bring patients to her for treatment. She 
sawnq contradiction between her own 
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idiosyncratic experience as an analyst 
and leadins the battle in France to. 


As in Bro'me’s bdqki paaSages from, 
Freud’s Letters are cited here which; 


have never "appeared, before/ lit- her- 
early, forties Marie .Bonaparte had 


gone to Vienna for an analyii? with 
Preud, and afterwards was a .lending, 
figure . in the- ; founding of 
j»ychoanalyd s 1° .France., As Berlin 


and leading (he battle in France to,' 
establish orthodox standards of * 
training for others - she helped to 
exclude Jacques Lacun . from official 
circles both in Paris and Khe inter- - 
national psychoanalytic htovement. 
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note?,' after encountering Freqd in 
1923, she yras “able to do research, tp 
lecture, ''.to. , present papers | at 


.. While neither Ernest Jones nor 
Marie Bonaparte cao rank as true 
intellectual . biographies, these 
accounts of the ttves of pioneering 
figure* < . fiT': wychoarialysis make 
fascinating reading. . . ; ■■ i- K 
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In the driving seat 


R. J. Overy 

Michael Edward es 

Back from (he Brink: An 
Apocalyptic Experience 
301pp. Collins. £9.95. 

000 217074 4 

This is a remarkable book, telling a 


managerial style of BL changed 
dramatically. The organization was 
decentralized so that responsibility and 
authority could be restored at factory 
level. Managers stopped making 
concessions and, on Eawardes’s own 
example, confronted the work-force 
with the reality of the corporate power- 
structure. It was management, not 
unions, (hat had the power to close 
down BL between 19/7 and 1982. If 
Edwardes is to be believed that is 


remarkable story. It is also, as its precisely what would have happened if 
author clearly intended, a very moral the work -force had not come to its 
tale, an entrepreneurial Pilgrim’s senses , rejected shop-steward ex- 
Progress. The whole book, with some tremism and voted overwhelmingly. 


civil servants, ministers, union leaders 
and politicians of every rank and 
persuasion. Some of his judgments 
make interesting reading: the tortured 
Keith Joseph wrestling with his 
conscience over funding public 
enterprise (“he is one of those people it 
is always a pleasure to do business 
with. I trust hum”); Alan Walters, 
advising closure of BL to teach the 
working class a lesson; Margaret 
Thatcher's formidable working 


and the satamc forces of the far left, changes in traditional wnrt 
His hardy South African upbringing at the threat of unemnlniiEI^ 
partly explams this: “I wasn’t spoonfed constant harassment beranSrfh. * 
. . . I was encouraged to get on with political views. These are no- 
things. You make your own mistakes workers; there are verv 
and you correct them yourself”. He Longbridge. * w Ud ““* 

has brought these values openly to his T . ..... 


justification, is permeated by 
unremitting self-righteousness. 


time and time again, for a return to 
work or for acceptance of management 


in the hot seat at BL he relates how he f ™L ana 8f tnent at Cowley is (be fra 
defeated one Communist plot after uL^T^ 1 , S co . ns ' sl ®P* intention a 


No-one would accuse Michael plans to change work practices and 
Edwardes of not practising what he streamline the corporation. 


preaches, He was the 
successful, hard-working 


thrusting. 

Chloride 


executive who in 1977 was asked to then the strategy of enforcing 
take over the unenviable task of 53 ving managerial control and attacking 
an ailing British Leyfand. Years of political extremism is a very effective 


The evidence certainly suggests that 
if your criterion is economic efficiency 
then the strategy of enforcing 
managerial control and attacking 
political extremism is a very effective 
one. The sacking of Derek Robinson, 
the Communist shop-steward at 
Longbridge. was just one of a series of 


poor investment decisions, slack one. The sacking of Derek Robinson, 
management, excessive centralization, the Communist shop-steward at 
poor labour relations had left BL the Longbridge. was just one of a series of 
weakest of the large European car head-on collisions with the trade union 
firms. In 1975 Labour took it over, movement which were all won by 
Two years later things were as bad as management. By 1980 enough 
ever. Edwardes was the fourth progress had been achieved to make a 


working class a lesson; Margaret private enterprise. He confesses here '"“eh rarer strike) to acceni a, 
Thatcher s formidable working that his aim at BL has always been “to Ranges forced upon Longbridse h 
lunches (“Now what’s all this about return it to the private sector” once th . e f e too the workforce has beeoJS 
Michael7 You’re not going to ask us for enough taxpayers' money had been H nc ? m P r °mising mana^ 

more money?”); and Tony Benn, who used to make it profitable again. Once determination to manage. The ifeta 
first approved Edwardes’s place on the in the hot seat at BL he relates how he for management at Cowley is (be fr* 
NEB £1 had no sooner joined him at defeated one Communist plot after Edwardes s consistent intention b 
his coffee table than he exposed his another to destroy the company, to bnng a P°Hf a ma j° r shift in industiig 
political philosophy in one sentence spread anarchy, chaos and power back towards the bosses. 

. . .Each year I have transcribed it into demoralization (“their bread and To be fair, Edwardes was as haMr. 
S?. diary * JU 5L 1 S ca8e „ I butter ”) in order to speed up the the managed as on Si?! 

shouid forget how centralist he really revolution. Good workers are those success story is a message for tberox 
15,1 ~ who ignore their union representatives muchas for the workers "Man** 

In all this Edwardes sees himself as and do what management tells them to ment", he writes "is not an au3 
part of a wider and much more do. There is very little sense in this right, it has to be earned ItkarfT- 
important political struggle the book of the fear, despondency and IfthereisamoralinthisindiutriS 
conflict between liberal individualism anger that manv workers feel at sudden this is snrph# it ^ 


another to destroy the company, to 
spread anarchy, chaos and 
demoralization ("their bread and 
butter”) in order to speed up the 
revolution. Good workers arc those 
who ignore their union representatives 
and do what management tells them to 
do. There is very little sense in this 
book of the fear, despondency and 
anger that many workers feel at sudden 


bring about a major shift in induirii 

power back towards the bosses. 

To be fair, Edwardes was as hardoi 
the managers as on the work- force \k 
success story is a message for tbems 
muchas for the workers. "Mbd® 
ment , he writes, "is not an autouSc 
nght, it has to be earned. It is a duty 1 
If there is a moral in this industrial eat 
this is surely it. ^ 


chairman 


twenty months. The clean slate 


Holes below the water line 


traditional and 


organization wns torn with strikes, customary work practices that had 
Product plunning was in disarray. The been conceded to labour for the past 
vast corporate structure was stifled by thirty years. Factories were closed 
inertia and demoralization. In five down, thousands of places were cut 


ars he succeeded in transforming 
» Its products arc more reliable one 


imagi native, its econ optic performance order 


from the labour force, pay was pegged 
to what the company could afford in 


competitive, 


P. N. Davies 

Edwin Green and Michael 

Moss 

A Business of National Importan 
The Royal Mail Shipping Group 
1902-1937 

291pp. Methuen. £15. 

0.416 32220 4 


is better. Its factory efficiency second collaboration with the unions was The Royal Mail Shipping G 
to none in Europe. It would be replaced by direct appeal to the 1902-1937 
uncjantable not to ascribe a large part workers through secret, company-wide 291 nn Methiwn fis 
of the credit for this turn-round to BL’s ballots. The result was a sharp felling- n 4 £15 ’ 

forthright new chairman. off in strike activity, much higher levels 4 

How this transformation was carried of productivity, and, according to this 
out is the subject-matter of these account, a greater degree of co- collapse of the Rc 
detailed, well-crafted memoirs. Their operation between the two sides. Shipping Group was a disas 
author has a simple explanation. It is None of this would have heen u- 1 ramibc ? ll PP s . ? a f. be l 
people that matter. It you have the possible of course ' without the ng and Upbuilding 1 
right man In the right job, if managers willingness of the government to ^merdd c Je! 

can actuallv manage. If morale is high continue topump vast hinds into BL to KT UK- nSl a«£fof?S 
m the work-force; then no problem is carry out a far-reaching modernization S3 In Hal - had fh?S 
■too big to. cope with. Here is someone programme. The fact that BL was had a highly 1 

vjho believed firmly that economic dr- publicly owned pushed Edwardes ~ pact °, n . tbc , stock m£ 
: cuttntaiKes 'hre shaped by men,' and whetherhe' wamedlt or not Into the C0I ^E ai i^ aw 5F d 9 n tbe 80 
nol Hie other way rounk It is no polilM "rena Thouith P ?& sl ,°V nd “ fea 

surprise to learn that the first major that businessmen aruf politicians are ° f 


with favour by the public, on whom he respective positions as archivists x& 
was dependent for vast amounts of the Midland Bank and Gfas«i 
capital. Accordingly he disguised the University to gain access to s vtk 
true structure of the group by an variety of original sources. They tot 
intricate system of cross-shareholdings then used this material so that Ik 
which proved to be so effective that it growth of the group, together with 4 
-was always quoted as a sound appropriate family and commend 
investment. However the replacement background, is dearly described 
- of the hundred vessels lost during the although their style may ocrasiouh 
Hret World War placed the leave the reader somewhat brealhka 
Royal Mail heavily in debt and the The section which provides Hnacaw 
decline in trade and freight rates meant of the relationship between 4 
that it operated at a loss throughout the “Voting Trustees”, the Bank d 
1920s. Rnolnnri nnrl the Treasury ditrlntlk 


people that matter. If you have the 
right man In the right job, If managers 
can actually manage. If morale is high 
in tlie work-force; then no problem is 


naa ramincauons tar beyond the 
shipping and shipbuilding industries. 
What was probably the biggest 
commercial bankruptcy ever recorded 


Kylsant chose to conceal the real 
situation and the truth only emerged 
when, in 1929, he was unable to repay 
partofaloan received under the Trade 
Facilities Acts. He was forced to leave 


“Voting Trustees”, the Bank d 
England and the Treasury during ^ 
process of unscrambling and rat* 
struction is particularly well done. . 

However, the authors’ touch bis 
sure as economists than as h&oriu 


and their analysis does not stop 
appear to give the correct emphtsss 
the relevant factors. Thus there ts® 


surprise ro ■ .earn mat me nr* major that businessmen and politicians are ^ in .7 . "rt auth °rities in I 

change under Edwardes’s stewardship ‘•genera II v not on K the wwe con . h “ eace Britain at a critical able to arrans 

was a complete shnke-up of BL wavelength”, there is no doubt that he whence a^d^he ETf * as rauch ^ 

management. Hundreds of senior men himself en iovs political life and is Bond SStiK. ff? ?, an £.. of immediate ba 


who, with the support of the 
authorities in the financial wof 


authorities in the financial world, were 
able to arrange a reconstruction which 
was much less damaging than an 
immediate bankruptcy. 


len run by teal explanation for the dig* 
Trustees* between the two Philipps bro&tti 
ie highest spite of the fact that this may hwia 
arid, were the biggest single factor in Kyi®} 
ion which ultimate failure to face up 8 k 
than an problems. The greatest of these. 4 


deployed. Ail managers were sub- for all the idea that businessmen are in rescae °P£ rat to n - The ev ^ lt .Y 11 H 0U hi? ih D i, av j d ;| s r °'°P oratl °n 

jected to a series of aptitude tests and any sense “neutral” or "apolitical” For- Si; raark ed. by riie successful ¥i? rothe j r bad d ®f :l, . net ( as each 
those found wanting were kicked out. fiw wdk thp mithnr cntnipal prosecution of an eminent bad . become immersed in_ his own 


management. Hundreds of senior men himself enjoys political life and is good Enaland were hhliS nfn thlntl ltnraediate bankruptcy. illiquidity caused by the 

were asked to resign or were re- at it. Tin's book should disnel nnofanH “ n 8 ian ? were oDiiged to jointhe Qty . of the fleet with overprices 

deployed. Ail _ managers were sub- for all the idea that businessmen are in wac ^ ev ^t D tf V i d 5 S r°'HP eratio " after the First World War, is tej 

jected to a series of aptitude tests and any sense “neutral” or" ‘apolitical” For- by f* succ “ sful bad d ®f l, . ned T? s each given the attention it deserves ad k 

those found wanting were kicked out. five years the author has steered an of an eimneat bec P^ t e J mmcrsed . in , h . is . °wn reluctance to rationalize the acMW 

New blood was brought : .n and «he eceT and dmrfa-TBSjl SSWyS&iftM; M 


New blood was 


or tne fleet with overpnew 
after the First World War, iskfj 
given the attention it deserves w* 
reluctance to rationalize the adfflt* 


, red and complex 


intense. ■ . 

In spite; of their sensational nature, 
little has been published about these 
happenings and the affair has been 

S forgotten. There are a few 
ices in financial commentaries 


, 11s owners, once, , were tno rrinces and various comnanv ■ hlstnn>c onH 

for me - “ ^ STS S“» 

rung or wines. , . i . information provided in The Royal 

That is one man’s opinion, but it is Mail Case (1933) edited by Colin 
deeply, and widely, held, whjch is the Brooks. . The present reviewer 
. strength of ‘this new book. Mr Coates, discovered this senous Omission when 

- Master .of Wine, ambitious wine producing a business history of the 

- merchant and generous teacher is Elder Dempster Line - a malor 

ahnvft All flri *nf Fmclncf an#l S«. mnsfltiiflrit i/.h /-> J - 


Jahds Robinson 

Clivk Coates 
C laret 

423pp. Century Publishing. 


. . . . ' . ' Master of Wine, ambitious wine producing a business history of the 

071260009.4 ' ' ; merchant and generous teacher is Ejder Dempster Line - a maior 

— - — rr— r — r -7— above all an enthusiast, and Claret, is constituent of the Royal Mail Group - 

Ever since Henry ft acqnired •i hrori S ' L of , , his greatest in 1972 and subseaupntly published 
Aquitaine -lii Eleanor’s dowry “rthusiasm. The book is unabashedly two articles, one onUjrd Kylsant and 
Bordeaux has been regarded by wine' none the worse for that, another on the Philipps family. But 

living Britons as hardly more Gallic la a , 801168 of > " cbatca u ^ these exceptions the volume 

than Bristol. Even the word itself P™? Ie 5 f om P ,e 1 to "vertical under review provides is the sole guide, 

derives from "claire t", the Old English i^. n . note , s °| vintages of. to the rise and fail of this great 

mm. h. il. Jj Jr? . each chateau’s wines. At is nn t enfemris* • ° 1 


n puimcai nn men ndenimip 
developed and both abandoned their fmorS 
Liberal ideals - John moving to the left 8 A „ v an 
and Owen to the right. Thereafter they di 

never met and when, at a vital stage, 

Jolm resigned as trustee of Royal Jg 215 r 
M^sdebentuxe holders, Owen However 1 
regarded his action as “a stab. In the thefr Hml 
back and never forgave him. many, the 

Edwin Green and Michael Moss of the R< 
nave taken every advantage of their been exp< 


Any attempt to do justice to wj 
of such diversity and complexity iwj 
required several volumes rather 
the 215 pages of text we have !*& 
However, Green and Moss haves® 
their limited space to good efl^» 
many, though not all, of the my«J" 
of the Royal Mail crash have at ■■ 
been exposed. I 


Kv. 


derives from "claire t", the Old English tas, ^. n , note , s different vintages of. to the rise and fail of this great 
name for the light red wines shipped ? a f h I d l? te ? uswi . ne ?* A « -the end is not, enterprise. j 

. Pro porta, 6X1 b | U l 8 MneS ^ K °y^ Mai! Steam Packet 

- ■■ '■ Mate Bideedf., pipvldos thd Only SSL ?X Britain’s. most, 

'• •pfiSdwS? It then ? ' 





1 l Pf Botdeaux: occupy r kucfi a Special ^SSoSM taste“ (Such CoaieS iSS^S' AortburW. It jNr then ’ 
place jn opr affections, tn factV this •. enterSTse W %- < ^'Co*y'PbillpM‘ 

ctufous partiality l[s evien (pore specific what Interests him that he k ( l f fd /5>' Isan i) and his elder brother, 

thaitfbr a single wine region; it Sfor a 16 have founded^ wdng group railed ’ tfe 

single 1 area iwitbln that region; the the Diagonals- V - i 8 group rau«^. the PhihpjM farnily.htui little in the way 
;/ Wsfocrahc Mddoc.* j\pd.Clmt Coates, t, . 8 °", J ■■ u ./** J °hn had [mirried well and 

in his handsome new. contribution to ■ : La ch c hateau, and there aro well . corabmptlqn; of his wjfe’s capital . 
the literature on the subject , narrows it | 5'®ccorded a bnef wd his own ability meant that -he was 

down even .more uncpmdroitibingly,. ?,JlSr^}.v^ ?a8inent * ^ s ^ ,c is ^V^ntually to coittrol.no fewer than 
writing of Ghiteau Latour.ithc emty y.opafrooizing and ^ ve ^vestment trusts. At this time; 


Ptimier grand cru :to 3 be In I 
. hands/ (whqt a mercy. Pei 
. aequjred it before chauvinism Jj 
; . a first growth issue): ■ : ; 

One of the oroatest reii wines 


ChAteau 




. ruiij t yet never overjrowerin 
S- vOlpne coarse and robust; ariritx 
‘ ’'- and dfe&ant; without oeiiig i 
• ricK and ; pd Werfully. co 


. deep; :iicK and ipdwerful 
, fa fiavourj nor yp|iipt 
Mbuton, yet; n^verthele 



re : years, ' the 
roup which 1 at its 
for abouM4 per ■ 


Arts Council 

OF GREAT BRITAIN . 

Writers’ Bursaries and 
Travel Grants 1983/84 

'T.> Tb9 Aits. Council Iptenda to award a limited number 
. ( burearie8 and travel prams during 1983/84 to poets, novelists 
and writers of non-ffedon, whose work Is of outstanding literary r 

. quality and who have had at least one book published. Wrttem 01 \ 

appty^ 00 W0dc8 llterar y merit are particularly encourafl 0 ^ 0 ^ 

• The bursaries will be given to finance,. a. period 1 oj -V 
concentrated work on a specific book (including resean^J-T^v- , 
Value , of the' awards Will vary according td the IndivW. . . 
Circumstances of each Recipient and the length of time neeow-; y 
; • Applications for travel grants will be considered from hon-ftoj®' 
i wmera who nqod to travel for research purppaas; andfr® 8 ^ 
)V r ^® rs °f : fiction and poetry who intend fo unefertako 80n J® 
r . foreign travel to benefit their work. These schemes are oi^ : :i- . 
- Wr|t9r 8 who are . resident In England and who write In £W* n ‘ 
Nominative of editable' candidates; are jnvlled. from -j 


SOCIAL HISTORY 


Birth of an establishment 


jack Morrell and Arnold 
Thackray 

Gentlemen of Science: Early Years of 
the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science 

592pp. Oxford University Press. 
Paperback, £7.95. 

Q 19 520396 8 

In the annals of popular science, the 
British Association for the Advance- 


Gertrude Himmelfarb 

massive work of scholarship drawing CflnihHHoo u l ~ 

upon dozens of collections of SSnlfk- Edm burah, Dublin, 
manuscripts niver S J ?" s !?'v Ll ^ r P. 00 ’ ™ on. (The 


and T. H. Huxley in 1860, in which 
Wilberforce asked Huxley whether it 
was from his grandfather or grand- 
mother that he claimed descent from a 
monkey. It is Huxley’s reply (in one 
version or another) that is always 

Q uoted: there is nothing shameful in 
e scent from an ape but there is from 
"a man of restless versatile intellect, 
who, not content with an equivocal 


only to obscure them by an aimless 
rhetoric, and distract the attention of 
his hearers froih the real point at issue 
by eloquent digressions and skilled 
appeals to religious prejudice”. 

If Wilberforce obscured the real 
issue of Darwinism, Huxley's retort 
has obscured some of the more 
interesting circumstances of that 
meeting, it opened with a paper by an 
American, John William Draper, 
arguing that just as the progression of 
species was determined dv immutable 
law, so was the intellectual progression 
of mankind. In the discussion that 
followed an economist disputed 
Darwin's theory on religious grounds, 
a clergyman did the same, and one 

S ker provided a mathematical 
nee ot it complete with diagrams 
on the blackboard. After the 
wiiberforce-Huxley skirmish others 
entered the lists: an Oxford don 
cMllenged the idea of evolution by 
pointing out that Homer had lived 
iwee tfioi^and years ago and his like 
tad nor been seen since; a young 
naturalist accused Darwin’s critics 01 
resorting to fraud to discredit him (he 
SP? been sent a specimen of 
wheat ostensibly from an Egyptian 
mummy, which turned out to be made 
chocolate); Darwin’s old 
. “"’f ander on the Beagle, holding up 

A, , ™ mense i Bible, adjured the 
rait.5^ 10 fellow divine revelation 
rawer than human conjecture; and a 
RRted botanist explained why 
i ww * ^ ba( ibeen converted to the 
* Si 0r y- During most of these 
the students in the 
- shS?] w a nice impartiality, 
uted down speakers .on both sides, 

: ■ taSrE? °? womon waved their 
• Sr in support of the 
toKi?™ 5 woman fainted and had 
mora S r Jl ed , out, . overcome * Perhaps, 

• K?£ y ! hc hefl . 1 in the crowded ro£m 
,na n by lh e excitement.) 

wSf ful1 of curiosities. 

meeting? do * n g at a 
1 the .^o^ogical Section df 

p Adva™; Association for the 

■ J mathen< aMcian, a naval 

,cle!^.J n f ? S80rted scientists and 
• «rgynien fee mmnAUnt hs- 


manuscripts never before used 
including the records of the 
Association and the letters of its 
founding fathers (most notably those 
of William Vernon Harcourt), it is a 
comprehensive account of a scientific 
establishment in the process of 
formation and in the achievement of 
public recognition. 

The twenty-three "gentlemen of 
science” identified as the founders and 
leaders of the British Association were 
predominantly Anglican; many were 
ordained or the sons of the clergy; most 
were of the liberal Anglican or Broad 
Church party. They were also 
predominantly Whigs, as moderate 
and mellorist in politics as in religion. 
All except five were university 
educated, with a disproportionate 
number coming from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a smaller contingent 
from Trinity College, Dublin; as many 
as thirteen held university chairs. (In 
part this reflected the increase in the 
number of professorships, especially in 
the sciences, in the early decades of the 
century.) Of the remaining ten, eight 
were essentially men of leisure 
(including Ihree with Church 
sinecures), and only two "depended on 
entrepreneurial science tor their 


Bristol MwrnrfM bur P h ' Du H^’ ,f 8®°J°8y was relegated to Section C 
return ’in a ?sAA° on ; (1 T e rather lhan A or B ’ and if agriculture 

teimfoa 184 ? ? arks the was only belatedly admitted, it was not 

terminal date of this study.) for social ot political reasons but for 

It was no accident, according to the theoretical ones, because this was the 
authors, that the first meetings were in accepted “hierarchy of sciences”, a 
centres of learning and that only hierarchy that made mathematics the 
afterwards did the society move to the model against which all other sciences 
industrial centres. This was in keeping were judged and were found, to one 1 
with the idea of science as a humanistic degree or another, wanting. This 
discipline, as part of the "liberal arts hierarchy was accepted by thinkers of 
and sciences” that Coleridge took to be the most diverse political and serial 


— WVIIIIW III till? 

precedence to the mathematical and connection, but only once and in a 
physical over the natural and social footnote; St Simon is not mentioned at 
sciences and to the pure sciences over ah; nor, except in passing. Mill, who 
the practical. These priorities were was much influenced by both and 
reflected in the order or the Sections as whose System of Logic, published in 
they evolved after the first few years: 1343, was a major contribution to the 
A. Mathematical and physical science philosophy of science. A more 


of science. A more 
treatment of positivism 


? ihat ihe An ji qw «. d . home about 
: f™* Ilca ,h Bls hop of Oxford 

' Wd a Sr I,re5 L dent of ^ thc British 
i»rtld£ n - and ' thus . a ' natural 
JO de bate? What were 

- SdSjiJ! de,l Jf dol ng- !« Oxford 
■ many wha( were so 

- and d( ? f 0 8 tho ^ c 4* any Hme,' 
, sde «Ufie : . both doing' at a 

/•pi^^^hng? : Why were the 
: Dunl!r!P lacking in the gravity, 

I ' ^^fo^y7 PriC tb, ^ ht e3c P^ t1n a 

‘‘ questions, 

.o#Ve tl^iPl^'. 0 ^ ers we nifty not 
ri Although it deals 

years of the 
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entrepreneunal science for their 
livelihoods” (but of these one was an 
editor and writer who was knighted the 
verv year the Association was founded 
and later became the principal of a 
college, and the other was a teacher). 
Almost all were prominent in other 
scientific societies as well;by 1844 they 
held the presidencies of no fewer than 
seven societies, including the Royal 
Society of London, ana served on 
countless boards and councils. 

These “gentlemen of science”, then, 
were truly gentlemen, their interest in 
science untainted by any utilitarian 
interest. Morreli and Thackray 
describe them as a "scientific clerisy , 
a tend echoing the "national clerisy" 
described by Coleridge in 1830 in his 
On the Constitution of Church and 
State. Coleridge’s clerisy; to be sure, 
was primarily religious and humanistic 
rather than scientific. But the founding . 
fathers of the British Association 
would not have quarrelled with his 
conception of religion as “the centre of 
gravity in a realm", still less with his 
assertion that "science, and especially 
moral science, will lead to religion and 
remain blended with it”. In associating 
themselves for the "advancement of 
science", they did not mean to 
challenge the preeminence of religion; 
for them the advancement of science 
could only contribute to the 
advancement of religion - “properly 
understood”, as Tocqueville would 
havt said. Moreover, Coleridge 
himself did not confine his clerisy to 
men of the cloth; on the contrary, he 
explicitly included men of science 
among those who. were to give 
intellectual and moral direction to the 
nation, thus ensuring the “permaDerit" 
and “progressive 11 interests of civiliza- 
tion. 

'Coleridge had distinguished 
between the "fountain heads of the 
humanities” who presided over the 
clerisy and were charged with 
cultivating and enlarging tne domain 
of the intellect, and the larger body 
of .(he clerisy who were distributed 
throughout the country so that no pail 
w?S without its ' "resident 1 guide, 
guardian, and instructor”. Morrell and 
Thackray find the same distinction in 
the British Association, where the 
leadership was vested in these 
distinguished gentlemen, . while the 
rank and file was made Up of men of 
lesser social status and public renown - 
a , leaser cle(isy r so to sneak. Arid 
Coleridge's injunction (0 distribute the 
clerisy throughout the nation was 
reflected in the Association’s conscious 
decision to be a truly national 
organization (unlike the Royal Society 
of London), in token of which its 
annual meetings were to be held riot In 
' the metropolis but in one or another 
provincial centre. The - first meeting 
was in York, '“the most centrical city , 
one of the founders described it, for the 
“three kingdoms” .of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland - and, os it happened, 
the home of | Harcourt, who was also 
.the leading light of the ■ Yorkshire 
Philosophical ' Society.* oUbsequerit 
-meetings were> held ;■ at' 1 . Oxford. 


' , ' . — c , — ■ u* i^ui uiumucnaiiu, a 


Mechanical science. Only in 1843 was modify or mute a political inter- 
agriculture Included, as a sub-section pretation that often appears Intrusive 
of B - and this in spite of the presence and excessive. To Morrell and Tliack- 
among the leadership of some notable ray the ideology propounded by these 
members of the landed aristocracy. In gentlemen of science - the conception 
1835 the president of the Association of science as objective and “value- 
was the Duke of Northumberland, a free”, the role of science ns the “domi- 
proponent of scientific fanning; vet his nant mode of cognition” in an indust- 
petition for a separate section for rial society, the elevation, as scientific 
agriculture was rejected. When disciplines, of the mathematical and 
agriculture was admitted, it was physical sciences over the biological 
understood that it would be dealt with ana social sciences - all of this was 
abstractly and theoretically, in the intended to have a pacifying, stabiliz- 
same manner os chemistry or ing effect upon a society in turmoil . Bui 
mineralogy, whose Section it shared. Both Comte and Mill shared much of 

For Morrell and TTiackray this order P oli ; 

of science, like the order ofi the annual a * did others of ver * d,fferenl 

meetings, reflected one of the primary P ersuas,ons - 

purposes of the Association: the This political theme appears early in 
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together people not only of different conservative, Whiggish disposition is 
regions but of different classes - city not in doubt. What may be questioned, 
mayors with the Lord Chancellor, however, is the political intent of its 
Anglican bishops with Unitarian ideology. The authors find a significant 
ministers, landed aristocrats with parallel between the period afteT the 


imnuiwiD, rauutpu aiiaiuinua wmi 7, 

Manchester manufacturers, Cam- Civil War when the Royal Society was 
bridge .professors with local scbppf- .^tabfifth^. and the; J830s ana ; 40s,, 1 
teachers, II was for this reason ‘Tne oOfy btfier period of t roubles of l 
that women were Invited, first as comparable severity in modern British I 
paying guests in the ladles’ gallery, life"- But the; provincial societies which 
then (fri 1853) as thembers. One of the gave the impetus to the formation of 
leaders was dubious: about this roe Association flourished during lhe 
"meddling with the ladies”, and 1820* at a time of relative qujet; the 
especially about (he propriety of taking dissatisfaciton with the Royal Society 
their money. ' “Is it not- father dated from the same time; and the 
AmericanT he asked. But he then movement for a new' organization 
consoled himself with the thought that started before the dramatic events of 
a local committee might do what It 1*30 - indeed, as the authors testify, 
would be u Infra ale" for the there was some sentiment to delay the 
Association as a whole to do. Others founding of the Association until after 
were dubious about the social nature of the patisions aroused by the Reform 
the meetings, the teas and dinner- Bill had died down, 
parties, excursions and balls, which - There is, in fact, quite enough in the 
sometimes loomed larger than the intellectual histoty of the times to 
presentation of papers and exchange of account for the rise and growth of the 
Saentiflc knowledge. But most of the British Association without the 
participants, Including some of the assignment of putative political 
most eminent of them, welcomed the motives: the spirit of the Enlighten- 
festivities. When Darwin, accom- ment (Scottish and English rather than 

g anied by his wife, attended his French), the dominance of natural 
rst meeting of the Association at theology, the secularization of thought 
Southampton in 1846, he enjoyed and society, the visible, material be- 
himself, he later reported, "beyond nefits of science as demonstrated by 
measure", not for the papers which he the Industrial Revolution,! , the 
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festivities. When Darwin, accom- 

g anted by his wife, attended his 
rst meeting of the Association at 
Southampton ' In 1846, he enjoyed 
himself, he later reported, “beyond 
measure”, not for the papers which he 


among the Irish naturalists”, .j purposes, the popularity of splcnce (is ' 

That the meetings, (jiemsejve^iuiiS: ° f .pH#’ 

the '‘pcripateric'' organization of the htinftng fa the tracks of the newfy-iaid 
Association, had this social function i* failroads) and the accessibility to the 
indisputable. Less obvious is the social layman of serious scientific works. All 
intent implied In the ordering of the this and much more is amply 
disciplines, ■ Some ■ disciplines, to be dernonstrated In this admirable study 
sure, were suspect because they might * he -V «* n an worthies who created 
be provocative ■ aim .- divisive - this most- worthy. Institution. • 

"statistics”, for example, which could — — i — i — — 

so easily Impinge oq the “condUlqn of England without a King 1649-1660. . : 
the people question” and thus on (49pp. £1.50. 0416 34440 2} by Austin 
controversial questions of policy: and Woolrychj The Scientific Revolution 
legislation. But in otijer Instances it (35pp. £1.50. 0 416 35040 2) by'P; M. 
seems far-fetched lo explain . the Harman and The Great Reform Act of 
ranking of the 'disciplines iit : . terms of 1832 (52pp. £1 .50. 0416 34450 XI byE. 
social integration, and harmony. If. J, Evans are three of t|io series of 
there was stuhe! tension between the Lancaster pamphlets, published bv 


iraamonai '.larmmg, vr<uni .. niiKiu - concise ana up-ro-aaie accounts or 
account 'for the delay in admitting niajor Historical topics, primarily for 


present ta the Aaspnanon ffpra the pursuing j introductory courses iri 
very ' beginnings and frorji 1 ’ the universities and otjier institutions of 
beginning Was one bf the faosjt|fopiilar higher education. They do not rbly 
sections/ • ' i-.r'. .V ' upon prior textbook knowledge.” 
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New Books 

from 

Liverpool 

Cowper’s Poetry 

A Critical Study and 
Reassessment 

VINCENT NEWEY 
'. . . the first thorough literary 
assessment of Cowper's 
poetry, avoiding the purely 
biographical approach which 
has been dominant In 
twentieth-century writing on 
Cowper.' British Book News 
‘Neway writes well and with an 
alart command of critical 
' material ... an Illuminating 
bookandone to begrateful 
for.’ THES 

Liverpool EngllshTexts 
and Studies Volume 20 
0 85323 344 6 £14.50 

Profession, 
Vocation and 
Culture in 
Later Medieval 
England 

Edited by 

CECIL H. CLOUGH 
'...a ground plan of the 
professional evolution of 
culture In later medieval 
England which will be 
Indispensable both to those 
working on the period and to 
those attempting to 
understand It; TES 

0 85323 324 1 £18.50 

pemocracyend. 

Sectarianism 

A Political antisocial i : 
Histoty o f Liverpool ■ . 

: 13613-1939 

PHILIP WALLER ‘ 

•This book/a pollticaland • " 
social survey of the city from 
[la mid-Victorian prosperity to • 

Its twentieth-century decline, 
combines assiduous research 
with shrewd perception.' 
vfo umal of Modem History 
. a pioneering study, and 
one without a rival.' TLS 
0 85323 074 9 • £24.50 

Commerce, 
Industry and 
Transport , 

Studies In Economic . U 
: Change on , 

Merseyside 

Edited by 

B.L. ANDERSON and 
P. J.M.STONEY 
A new title containing valuable 
Inforrqatfon for all those 
: Interested Inthe causes and 
consequences of long-term , 

. ch ange In the economy of 
Merseyside, which will be of . 

> special interest to anyone 
concerned with lhe ablution of 
the ^region’s present problems. .. 
0 85323 374 8 £1 4.50 
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POLITICS 


Screening the party line 


Ian Kershaw 

David Welch 

Propaganda and the German 6Jnema 
1933-1945 

352pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
£19.50. 
a 19 822598 9 


commissioned films" (only n sixth 
of total film production, though 


age we read that "the failure of the way. This in itself needs explaining. 
aaV racial policies as the war came to Finally, there is the nature of the 


including politically the most an end can be linked to a fundamental rdgime in which this propaganda 
important films, which were given weakness of Nazi propaganda in operated. Though Welch in one place 
disproportionate funding and general 1 * (ie, that propaganda success Quotes annrovinalv from Franz 


by the outbreak of war 
commissioning of the 
antisemitic films Jtld Situ 


quotes approvingl 
Neumann “that the 


from Franz 
National Socialist 


antisemitic films Jtld Site « 
Emge Jude. And he expresses some 
surprise in his conclusion that, 2 
die all-embracing organization cK 

f lArmnn h m J. • . 


disproportionate funding and general" (ie, that propaganda success quotes approvingly from Franz surprise in his conclusion that emu 
publicity), alongside newsreels and was inherent y tied to German military Neumann “that the National Socialist the all-embracing organuation'oTtk 

documentaries. Some thirty films success). In the conclusion we return to regime had not created a totalitarian German film industry under ft? 

(including all the best-known a notion of "power" with the rather state", frequent casual generalizations Ministry of Propaganda, there Z 

“classics'^ are closely examined and loose “psychological generalization a b out propaganda “in totalitarian remarkably little sign of an ovenB 


David Welch’s study of the German the most comprehensive treatment to 
cinema in the Third Reich is a welcome date of Nazi nlm propaganda, 
addition to a literature on Nazi Welch’s method is to juxtapose the 
propaganda which is sizeable but a j m fl|1 j conten t Q f the films under 
frequently poor in quality. It examines discussion with the basic leitmotivs of 
film propaganda as an expression of ^ozi ideology, drawn mainly from 
Nazi ideology, aiming at the same time ^em Kampf and other writings and 
to advertise the value of film as a nch S pe ec hes of Hitler. Naturally, ne has 


"classics") are closely examined and loose “psychological" generalization a b ou t propaganda "in totalitarian remarkably little sign of an ovenB 
more than a hundred films in all are that "themiddle ciassesinparticular states » and occasional comparisons pattern or strategy of film proparawli 
discussed. Welch can. therefore, claim associated the ideology of VOlktsm [sic] wi th , he dnema of the Soviet Unjon With a different model based on the 
with some justification that his study is and the film propaganda with a world mnke it c)ear that he ls after a]1 work } ns shapelessness, lack of clear direction 

the most comprehensive treatment to of order and traditions, as opposed to s».«i;^«i.. — ; and imnravisafinn m«,j „.i_ 1 

date of Nazi nlm propaganda. the chaos and alienation or mode 


the chaos and alienation of modern 
society". 


make it clear that he is after all working 
implicitly with a "totalitarian model . 
Such a model perhaps suggests itself 
particularly readily to historians 


source still largely untapped by 
modem historians, 
in the first of two introductory 


difficulty 


Naturally, r 
illustrating 


pervasively these central ideological ideological rontinuitics m 
tenets were reflected in the films. It is industry dominated in the last 


Perhaps more important fbr a book of propaganda, though closer acquain- 
aiming to stress now long-standing tance with the recent historio- 
vblkisch ideas dominated the German graphy of the Third Reich might 
cinema in. the Third Reich is the need Have persuaded Welch either to 
; has to explore thoroughly how this came modify or to work out systematically 
how about. Though' welch hints at his approach. As it is, it seems to lend 


hints at 
a film 


years of 


film industry as the initially raised 
hopes of the film bosses after 1933 were 
disapj join ted in the face of rising 
production costs and a sharp drop in 
income from exports. The second 
introductory chapter briefly describes 
Goebbcis’s principles of propaganda. 
The following main chapters of the 


-elation to wider mteroretative 
questions about the Third Reich, adjusted to Nazism, the focus 
Though, for instance, he makes use of is squarely on institutional 
SD reports to comment briefly upon Gleichschaltung, Goebbels’s dom- 
thc reception of specific films during inance, and decisions on policy 
the war, it is not clenr how he evaluates and content coining down from the 


introductory chapter bnefly describes the effectiveness of film propaganda in 
Goebbcls’s principles of propaganda, the context of the Nazi rdgime's 
The following main chapters of the problems of political control and 
book take major ideological themes - mobilization. Generally, the suggestion 
comradeship and heroism, "blood and seems to be one of the power of Nazi 
soil”, heroic leadership, war, the propaganda, In one place, for 
enemy image - and relate them to the example, Welch writes that “by 
style and content of Nazi films in order appealing to a certain racial myth, 
to illustrate how the medium was Goebbels gave (he German people a 
manipulated for propaganda purposes, superiority that was permanently 
The analysis is focused upon the "state denied to others". Yet on the same 


general possessed. Thus he mistakenly 
implies, for instance, that the "Final 
Solution” followed a more or less 
"programmed'' development and had 
essentially already been decided upon 


nrjiii a umcrcm moaei Based on the 
shapelessness, lack of clear direction 
and improvisation of Nazi rule, then 
would have been little need for 
surprise. 

™ e , s * criticisms do not detract From 
Dr Welch s achievement in writing i 
good, thorough study which extends 
knowledge of Nazi propagandist 
exploitation of the German cinema and 
shows in unmistakable fashion the 
potential dangers in any state direction 
of the mass media. His book also leaves 
no doubt about the value of film as a 
historical source. But perhaps this 
source, like any other, will pay fan 
dividends only when located in i 
conceptually clear interpretative 
framework. 


top. Crucial figure though Goebbels 
obviously was, Welch’s point that there 
was no serious ideological debate 
about the role of film art within the film 
world prompts questions not only 
about the nature of control from 
above, but also about the ideological 
affinities, collaboration, and careerism 
within the Filmwelt itself. The 
Propaganda Minister, it seems, often 
did not have to push very hard to get his 


Growing in the Gulf 


An underground unsuccess 


Malcolm Yapp 

Frauke Heard-Bey 

From TruciaJ States to United Arab 
Emirates: A Society in Transition 

522pp. Longman. £19.95. 

0 582 78032 2 

Just as money can buy an Individual a 
genealogy so it can also buy a state a 


1971 the 


■ buy a i 
United 


transformed (he people from among 
the poorest to tne wealthiest in lu 
world. It virtually killed off the 
traditional economy, replacing it by a 
sprawling edifice- of services. It Drouth 
about a massive immigration offorwp 
workers who swamped the indigenous 
population, reducing it to about i 
quarter of the whole. And, finally, ofl 
made the United Arab Emirates bothi 
possibility and an object of the most 
intense envy. 

Those who believe in a crude tbeoiy 




Tulio Halperin-Donghi 

Richard Gillespie . 

Perfot; Argentina's . 


310pp. Oxford; Clarendon Press. 
£19.&. 

0 19 821131 7 


detailed chronicle of the Montonero the Peronist movement at the very Emirates began its life with little of economic imperialism must fiadtbe 
experience end a running argument moment when their military fortunes history. Leaving aside a few volumes of 8t ory of Britain and the Middle East n 
with the movement’s theoretical were at their lowest. The situation in reminiscences ' and travel and the odd one. So long as the countries of* 


he started his research his view of the experiences: it offered the Montoneros 


Monloneros was - as he well knew - an 
extremely controversial one; but 
during the time when he was preparing 
to support it with documents and 


arguments, history itself (to use a turn 
of phrase much favoured by his 

LL • It k_J 3 *. a.- 


ij 

• • 

• ■•■"lift 
? a r ; f 

•'ll > 5. • .. ■ 


A- ■ 1 


In less than 300 pages, Richard of phrase much favoi 
Gillespie records ine convoluted subjects of study) vim 
history of the Montoneros. from their * excess. The paradoxical 
beginnings as a tiny band of former the feature of GUIespie'i 
Catholic right-wing activists; who by his 1983 readers will prob 
daring and luck won celebrity as the surprising is the polemic 
kidnappers and killers of former he uses to advance view 
president. AramburU, to their final universally shared. 


he well knew - an an unequalled opportunity to use their 
rsial one; but marginal military contribution to a 
he was preparing political outcome which was greeted 
documents and with enthusiasm by an unexpectedly 
lelf (to use a turn wide consensus, to win for themselves 
avoured by his a larger and more legitimate political 
vindicated it to base than any leftist party had ever 

l«al raalilt «o Iks* iL. .... n.'.i • . 


works were worthy of scholarly made the same countries mnnmm 
attention. One, Lorimer’s Gazetteer of Britain puUed out. So it wasjnW 
the Persian Gulf, was a massive Oman. Oil was discovered 
compendium of information produced Dhabl “ J? 60 * and , 111 *15 
for official use: the other was J. B. yeora of effort Britain aanoimced 
Ke|ly’s masterpiece, Britain and the she was leaving the Gulf. pejJJ* 
Persian Gulf, a monument to the flame Arab Emirates was quickly mww 
of . scholarly enthusiasm, to which together by the abandoned rulers, 
might be added his Eastern Arabian 1971 the new state^ rwde » 


rwult is that enjoyed in the past. But, while this is. Frontiers.Thea came oil wealth, the inauspicious start when 

1 nrvxlr tunl^n mrlanaaMli, «la...!LlL — * 0.1. k 1 m l'l M # V-K . * . J O...A SfttA ■ 


metaaiorphosis into an equally tiny 
group of. exiled generals without an 
army. Thanks to the author’s tireless 



and shrewd scrutiny .of sources as 
disported and heterogeneous as they 
are bound to be when dealing with an JjJJJ ._ n 
unsuccessful underground movement, 
English-speaking readers can now rely . J 
on an' admirable study of a subject on 
Which D. C.' Hodges’s Argentina 
; (1943-1976): The national revolution . ’ 

. and resistance had previously to do : 
service as the standard reference for :• 
lack of better alternatives; . , 


universally shared. • conclusions. 

Itwoiild of course be unfair to blame _ • ; ' . . • 

the author for being too often right. On There Is orie point, however, (and 

the other hand one might well wonder Q ue Qf central importance) where the 


author's understanding of his task 
Montoneros did wrong Is has d “ ,led his . usually admirable 


what is moat needed just now; as 
cautionary tale to fledgling revc 
utlonaries eager to follow t 


revol- 
n i their 


a pereeptiveness: the . peculiar relation 
l„ which the Montoneros developed to 
i r the Peronist movement and to Perdn 


Abdullah and now Frauke Heard-Bey. 
The main 1 source for these works 
remained the British Indian archives, 
but Arabicmateri al was added, and the 
result has been greatly to Increase our 
knowledge of western Oman. 

Most of the other books mentioned 
have concentrated on political history; 
From Trucial States to United Arab 


path the boo&s usefulness would be himself, Gillespie is right totearge the Giti 

considerable, but it is unlikely that the ' Montonero leadership . with having 2J2 mSL? ■ P 7TJL n short 

Unninnvrn*^ nvornni. ie somehow canvin«d iuAlf that p»>rAn called historical ethnography. A large 


Experts pointed gloomily to 
ancient disputes wilch they 
might tear the intent state i 
fact, since that date the UAE p IgJ 
from strength to strenBil 1 * 
Institutions and Braduafly 
the scope of the federal govern™'®" 
which now employs 36,000 people, 
counting military personnel, w 

E rovides a wide range of s«viot- n. 
as this .success been achievefl' ' . 


• -7- J- l, : ' L V : **y case adheres too closely to its 
puiospie oners his readers both a subject, to achieve the perspective 
L ~ 1 ^ — — j necessary to understand it historically. 

' 7 CTTl • ' I - blaming him for this; one 

i should ask aneselt whether.it is in fect 

possible to write a book on the 

■ Literature, Philosophy, Hfrtpry- historical role ate probably to he found different 

asL.‘«uaisa: s»isSae»!S s'erai's*?: 

Goldberg) i injagUuiivc Performancei as being lo assess the discrepancies 

(Rbf Eiwrah-Tolitay (A.L. French; between the Montoneros* ambitions 

j. y/Uti^lreji 'Aoitralla t& priinin and iheir acWeveraema will have to 

(F.sr Smith); (R. Gri*e}j admit that what he Intended io do he 

uwreooe (G; Hewyi K , kggert)i ' has done admirably. 

, Motel Psychology in l$\h|eent. Nbyelt ; • 'U is possible, of course, fq prefer a 
tt> ( den Hutog)i Pope (N.Jwer S.L. different line of enqulmand start from 

G fl j|ib« i gj , Urk , n (t. Whskn) : Jane the fact (properly ackno^iedted horo) 

Austen (A. Motuq R. Grew)-, le»vU that the- Argentine AindcigipurMi, far 
-TrapidV; (R.1LP, Jitckwri}; James from providing a stirhulUsrora larger 

■ 0*: dribble};- Kdwa«l Tbomu (D, roassmoVement, navigated qh thecrest 
Parker] j: Fraud and Imagbwtion of an^tly Wpular mQbiUzetiOn that 

: (J. WlluhlreJjfcc, , not only challenged political authority 

j 4 £ 4 nj,j'l but : overttepped . the . traditibnatiy 

ockitoWted^.lttiite:evun;foip-iUefeU 
Diii 1 : ■ protest i«T0s riteaiaodTexceptibnalJtt 

1 UlinAmbricaVcari be fet^vSTthe 
- , Amirtlira Nations! Uflhf nlty ability of the -Motitonert» to ibspite 

OPO Box 4, Canberra, 360 1, Australia ■ and emit ml a naliMml piirrMK'witWii 


was a true revolutionary arid having P®ri JJ'tieyotedJo r description of (he 
defined its relation to him as one of economy, 

total subordination on the .trength of : 2'“?;^ *2“ 4 


this preposterous belief. But the actors . as 
charge Is as irrelevant as ft is well- SStW 1 ® 1 ? 
founded: the Petonist movement j 

offered the Montoneros the one society: the I 
avenue to political legitimacy and, t»ntnb 


as having governed the 
tent, or more accurately, the 


• sT 1 wwiisuswij | WIV 

lack of development, of the traditional 
society: the tribal factor, about which 
&he contributes . a great deal of 


avenne to political legitimacy and, comnnutes a great deal ;of 
hated as they were.by those who really in «>rmation; the lack of economic 
counted in the local Peronist opportunity, which was primarily the 


crtraiwiqaowiiaactiosenKitmnQtPtejiur.-.^ieaiteiiWnioniv in consequence of geography; and Islam. 

crisis which Oillespie relegates tp the f n vi£2 trad J,? ooaI c ^economic activities - 

background. But even : readers: wljb t00 1 t uf r ° ] • B e f rtln ^ foWhg, agriculture (mainly 

mav objea tohls definition ofhla task. WmhanS because theol?£ had ; ^Sfatlon), animal husbandry, 
aa Doing lo assess . the discrepancies: R P cHuK l?oat buUdiiig or fcrade packed enough- 

between the Montoneros’ ambitions. vfab^MliHnnTft ihi' P^och. to proriefe any . thrust for 

and their achlevementa will have to -teltliou^L e^tbrprislnA 

admit that what he Intended id do he - V believed, rulers fike Shaikh Rwbid bln Sa’itirf 

has done admirably. ■■■; i. v . : . • . Dubid, eodd ' $tretch : these modest 

•JUt. •' Vmbt.fiiiaUyd^n^the^ • 


nas mis .success own j 

short answer is money and “*l» 
outside intervention, 

Heard-Bey also points to the “JT 
work and good iucfgment 
leaders, particularly, toe mjjj 
financier of the now state, Snsjrw 
Zayid of Abu Dhabi.: 

As it happens the authoVhatwog 
for an Institution finance® ay ^ 
Dhabi and that, cireum' 1 ?^,^ 

suggesta bmitatioo. This 
gr«d booki vdifch wjtriw_^ 
mformation and sensible 
But it .is also a. Wand. boq* 
waltzes around rome spme ?rj“. j 


problems of the OAE, digo) ■- 
contentious matters m to* ja U ( jot 

sasKEasKlSiaf 

is one maV think of it as yte P** 1 .. > 
garden of Dr Pangloss. , : • • ^ 


different line of enqu Iryi'and at art, from mov6ment’ wa&.ndt sd" moch ; Its 

the fact (properly acknovriedtod faere) .assessment of PenSh as its 1 assessment m ™™ r vya8 Azari (2Z5pp. 

from provld&g a stimulus Vrm larger ronvirtced ; that , ft was (hi military; S D |L??oti 3 by Iranian 

massmoVemeq,f,tjavigated qh the crest - mOweraof the foldergroiuid whlchhad - ' SL L W| S ^ discovety of oil founders ofthcLondpri-Jw'*** Q^up. 

of U taobafiedon that 1 lotwd tte miUtaty.^n^t tato ?WW °g° Irahian 

not only challenged political aqtiioKty- almost uhconditibnal rnTropder (a self- Included h *re .are :Tri^5 i^jK^ , 

but ; overttepped .the traditibnally .■ deception carenllly Nourished m their^ ■' Wqtnen in JtebJ !otwre^# 

i^itoWted^Kits : etfun . fojrc tUeg4 : i far-away . ' idol) !■ ^tKe^ : ^ ^ ,l ' ^SekiiaUty'iimd^g^b * 

protesti-T&s rifoaiion.fexceptibnal jtt- uripreMred fo ^ipe ?M! : utt^ctSily, - ^ W# : 


MMencMproyidctTaome stKdiuluft ) but 
for a' long time British interest was 
ronnhed to the seaboard and little was 


r way;.; External Women. . ojf front the , c«r»n 

some stimulus, but fundamentalist Islam, edit*?, w ^..q 
rftish interest was 1 Azari (225pp. Ithaca; P«K. 
tfd and little Was 903729 95 4) cohtatas a senwo 


andcointrol 


. Iranian Wdjnen’s; 


FchifomSc Base for * Re< 
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At grips with the Provos 


h:'; j "! 

ji .tj!: • ij • 
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Richard West 

A. F. N. Clarke 
C ontact 

160pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 


rrfrhpHnl!!^ ^ „ Almost the only plensures of is peaceful; most of Belfast is peaceful. 

mugs tastes like dishtvater and Crosmaglen come from ihe glimpse of The trail hies are in fact confined to 
225k ■ b * en . ins .to nc 1 5 s °1 ground a badger or fox on night patrol, the certain peculiar places. The Belfast 
glass being mixed with the sugar. ‘ wonders of nature that touch even the slums are violent just ns the slums of 
»ru u i u . . , hardest paratroopers: “Only recently, Glasgow mul Liverpnol used to be 

betv r een 1 u lr ,°,°P s atlt j on a patrol, one of them founii a young violent - and also split on sectarian 
the Belfast people is shocking and marsh-warbler suffering from ex- lines. But in Britain, tnc old slums were 
painful: We know that this woman lias haustion and seemingly incapable of destroyed and the occupants sent to 
k , / n ■i Ct ' to^d'strict has. a fending for itself. The tom (private high-rise slums in the suburbs, where 
suecrai dus mat picks up tne mentally soldier) concerned emptied a pouch of they are now even more miserable, but 
deficient in the area and takes them off his pack .Tilled it with grass ana popped no longer tightlv knot in their fierce, 
to a special school. Poor little buggers, the bird in. For two days he carried the defensive communities. TTtc slum- 
Not knowmg what its all about, bird around before we got back to dwellers of Belfast, Catholic and 
ommng empty smiles. . . . Tne lads base. He then cared for the bird until it Protestant, have always refused to go 


mere nave been instances of ground 
glass being mixed with the sugar.” 

The hatred between the troops and 
the Belfast people is shockine and 


0436 09998 5 


lUIVv nav w» ■■ _ . v ■ i ' , g, i» “ u^wuii 

Northern Ireland during the latest Smihng empty smiles. . . . The lads 
eruption of ten-orism. He was take the piss unmercifully with 
stationed in 1973 in the Ardoyne and comments like: ‘Hello madam, who's 

«.« i 'll rtf Da fact nnri in i. n i lr .«„-l.,..Oi A - ■ 


Armagh surrounae 
the Irish Republic. 


the msn Kepuuiic. enge. warfare, though it is very dangerous. Protestants enme to Ireland. 

The anti-terrorist war is nasty and The terrorists at Crosmaglen are Clarke does not philosophize on the Crosmaglen lias long been under the 
violent in different ways in town and better trained and more formidable troubles except for the rather banal rule of two rival families who would 

countryside. In Belfast, the security than what Clarke calls the "cowboys" reflection that "if you aren’t an "steal from their grandnioihers'V as 

forees spend much of their time holed of Belfast. The British patrols are in ^finoslic already, a trip to Northern- Irish people say. The Irish writer and 
up in ruined houses, in a kind of hide, constant danger from snipers in the “ e * a nd will certainly make you one. folklorist Benedict Kiely. who comes 

keeping watch day and night for the town, the surrounding fields and hills. How many evils have been committed from< County Tyrone', knows all the 

fleeting sight of a gunman. Then there even within their little fortress. The m tms , country in the name of words of a ballad about the town, and 


was well enough lo set free." off to housing estates such as 

This is an unpretentious book by a Craigavon. 

B man who sensibly has confined South Armagh, and Crnsniuglcn. in 
If to what he has seen and felt in particular, have been renowned for 
this squalid, peculiar kind of banditry since long before the present 
soldiering; one could not describe it as troubles, indeed since even before the 
warfare, though it is very dangerous. Protestants enme to Ireland. 


fleeting sight or a gunmar 
are raids on houses, 
information (usually 
malicious), exchanging I 


acting on IRA ore now past masters at setting 
false and mines to explode from a pressurc-pac 


agnostic already, a trip to Northern • Irish people say. The Irish writer and 
Ireland will certainly make you one. folklorist Benedict Kiely, who comes 
How many evils have been committed from> County Tyrone', knows all the 
in this country in the name of words of a ballacl about (he town, and 
religion?" the young man who has his cat tie stolen 


cordon is working well except for 
some bugger screaming about 
maltreatment, only to gel another 
wallop over the head with it baton 
and cnllupsc insensible on the 
pavement. 

As Clarke remarks: "We forget that 
the first shots fired at the Army came 
from so-called 'Loyalist' guns, and that 
the first Army casualties were inflicted 
by (he people calling themselves part of 
England." 

Thu IRA like to present themselves 
as freedom-fighters apposed to 
"British Imperialism'*; they compare 
themselves with the Irgun 2!wei Leumi 
in Palestine or the Patriotic Front in 
Zimbabwe. Anyone who lias seen the 
film The Battle of Aigiers w'iW grasp 
how completely different Ireland is 
from countries like that. For one tiling,' 
the IRA do not represent the mass of 
the people of Northern Ireland, 
probably not even of the Catholics. 
They are strong only in special border 


i krijjivi- 

111., Ml • 
i:i ' I. 

t i“. : •• .iit 


ij i:i • 

■J *«:• . 


i - . ■ , . Perhaps because Contact is not n on market dny. The chorus goes: 

malicious), exchanging brutal insults in the earth, a trip-wire laid in a gap in political book, it gives us fresh Twns notihe lads from Shcrcock, 

with those who are hauled out of bed the hedge, or long-distance detonation perceptions about Northern Ireland. Not ihc bovs from Bnltybay, 

ami searched. A few of the people from over the border in the Republic. The descriptions of the fear and hatred Twns ihc wild, wild men from Crosmaglen 


E ioned are friendly, or make a It seems to the troops quite senseless to 
of it: “Hearts and minds. Be nice, stay in this district ot South Armagh 


in Crosmaglen and the slums of Belfast 
serve to remind us just how isolated the 
troubles are . Most of Northern Ir 


Once more unto the beach 


Brian Bond 

Walter Lord 

The Miracle of Dunkirk 

323pp. Allen Lane. £8.95. 

0 life 1211 1 

Scarcely a year passes without at least 
one new account of Dunkirk, and the 
fortieth anniversary in 19H0 yielded 
several mediocre additions. Following 
Dunkirk, The Sands of, The Road to, 
The Nine Days of (one of the earliest 
awl-httCby a participant, David 
Donne) .'land The Necessary Myth we 


out that the British and French had no and of what nationality wereevacuated ki || ed b Prc 
excuse for treating the Belgian request on each day, and what proportion from H ; s m J n u r 
for a ceasefire on May 27 as a surprise, the beaches as distinct from the east mQ i, ajK j ‘ 
let alone a betrayal. The Belgians had mole of Dunkirk harbour? Lord gives a 
repeatedly warned of their few sample figures only. Similarly, the 


approaching collapse in the previous chapter "' 
days, and furthermore had good begins as 
reason to feel that they had been navy's roll 


mans had mole ot Dunkirk harbour? Lord ewes a 
f their few sample figures only. Similarly, the 
: previous chapter "Torpedoes in the Nij>lu" 


shabbily treated 


t they ha< 
by their 


vious chapter "Torpedoes in the Night" 
good begins as an account of the German 
Been navy's role but quickly dissolves into 
more personal experiences. Also the author 


Not the boys from Batty bay, 

Twos ihc wild, wild men from Crosmaglen 
Put whiskey in me lay. 

Another startling, fact that emerges 
from Garke’s book is how the Army 
hates the Protestants almost more than 
the Cal holies. Hie passage 1 have 
quoted of soldiers making fun of 
retarded children refers to tne loyalist 
Shankiil Road. The author is almost 
killed by Protestant machine-gunners. 
His men baton-charge a Protestant 
mob and raid a Protestant drinking 
club: 

Bloody faces, spilled beer, broken 
bottles and glasses Litter the floor. 


regions like Crosmaglen nnd the slums 
orBelfast and Derry. NoiHs it possible 
to present the British as really foreign. 
The British and Irish have lived side py 
side for centuries, if not always 
amicably. There arc millions of people 
of Irish origin in Britain ns well as the 
one million people of British origin in 
Ulster. Many British troops actually 




And of course we look alike nnd 
speak the same language. Just this Inst 
point makes it all so much more bitter. 
When British troops raided a house in 
Palestine, Cyprus or Malaya they no 
doubt were cursed in ripe Hebrew. 
Greek or Chinese but-tney did not 
understand it. When Clarke raided a 
house in the Proleslnnt Shankiil Road, 
he hsil to endure such remarks as this 
from a middle-aged housewife: H Yousc 


■ fe:j 




Sobbing women, shaking youths, . fucking bastards. 1 hope your children 
cramped into this tiny den of hate all die. I hope some big nigger's fucking 
and violence. , . . Outside, the 


powerful allies. Lastly, this account is only touches on the puzzling issue of 
Balanced and thorough in explaining why the German ground forces were so 
how poor communications ana mutual slow to overwhelm the defences after 
misunderstandings led the French to May 31. 

believe that they bad been deceived by u wou | d be difficult to make the later 




your wife. God rot your soul.” 


troops successfully evacuated. A$ j n , describi 


several mediocre additions. Following believe that they had been deceived by j t wou |d be difficult to make the later . 
ftwfor*, The Sands of, The Road to, ' perfidious Albion in the withdrawal sta g es 0 f Dunkirk boring, and in fact _ 
Tht Nine Days of (one of the earliest to the coast and the proportion of this account reaches an exciting climax - 
Md-test/ by a participant, David troops successftdly evacuated. A$ j n ... describing . "the mirade" as 
ravine), and The Necessary Myth we regards .the last and mpst bitter experienced '.w the inferno on' the 
are in danger of running out of 1 1 ties . ft controversy over the rearguard, beaches, at sea and in the home ports, 
mwl therefore be asked whether Churchill was unintentionally to blame Since , higher command had now. 
Waller ; Lord, a prolific American for undertaking, in an _ emotional fragmented and It was mainly a case of 
water of nonulnr hisfnrips. has outburst at the Supreme War Council sal i ve au i oeu i. the saea of individual 


As seen from above 


anyth™ significant to add. He could 
probably claim that lie has drawn 
upon more eye-Witness accounts, 
rat rc*Pfjadlng vrith or interviewing 
wme SB.participants, and consulted 
|»re diaries, letters, shipping lists and 
‘^ ^wroapers than any previous 
v w *xplored relevant files 
S® p RO. some opened as recently 
f’, *'!' flnd has made selective forays 
jnw French and German archives. 

Incomplete, his reading in 
i . Publications , especially 
journals, Is impressive. Six years of 
research might have 
E? 1 8 pon-prqfessional but still 
^“i.work of accessible history 
Sf 1 * to Eleanor Gates's superb 
uwoflhe Affair which dealt with the 
2* campaign of May-June 1940 

u ni > ine AllftloiFrpnnh uipumni'nt 


BEF would provn 
Simultaneously tl 
manders inside ttv 
and his successor 


— - . lay .u, vnm uro fortunes here more closely minors me 

provide tne rearguard . reality. The author is careful to include 
sly the British rom- some unedifying incidents to 
Ide the perimeter, Gort complement tne many cases of 
icessor Alexander, were bravery, endurance and self-sacrifice. 


quote Alexander’s anguished reactions briefly mentioned, as is the curious 
when confronted with conflicting cose of two (named) British officers 
responsibilities, in the event French shooting and killing another from a 
units held the perimeter for about different regiment because he 
forty-eight hours after the last British disobeyed there order to stand firm, 
troops had withdrawn. In an attempt to Amid the heroic exploits of the “little 
counter this bad impression, the ships", Lord has discovered that 
British made a tremendous effort to several civilian crews refused to sail, 
rescue the remaining French troops on some admittedly after - previous 
the last nights of June ,2-3 and 3-4-. harrowing rescue missions. Tne PRO 
Lord is particularly successful in Admiralty files on these vessels are 

shoeing what this meant for crews who apparently still dosed. 


ShelfordBfdwell ^ 
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PeTER MEAD .! ; . ;';f ' '' 

The Eye In the Air: History of Air : ‘ 
Observation and Reconnaissance for . 
the Army 1785-1945 . 

274pp. With '81 black-and-white 
plates. HMSO. £10.50. • : 

0 11 771224 8 . ' ; ; 

Air reconnaisance, a vital product of 
air-power, is a neglected subject. Its 
beginnings were primitive, but the few 
squadrons of the Royal Flying Corps 


•Army from hostile observation and 
, seciite/roedom of notion For. its own 
' pilots. But arndubfiy these' priorities 
ceine to be reversed. , for the 
imaginative and. adventurous 
volunteers attracted ■■ by flying 
perceived (hat the future of warfare 
.might be in the air,' and nol,,as Lidcfelf 
. Hart once put it, in “mausofeumS of 
mud". 

■The air-marshals of the-ntW Royal 
Air Force fixed their eyes on grander 
and more distant objectives than acting 
as an auxiliary service to the soldiers. 
In the inter-war years the pilots of the 


srmy f^pe'rntion^uad^ 

souadrons of the Royal ByngCoros J foird after the fighters and 

"5SK --SL KB! combers, and spent as little time as 
Expedi lionary Force to France m 1914 pQSS fo] e j n th em . The generals reacted 


grew with astonishing rapidity into a 
large and highly technical apparatus, 
resting on the four pillars of reliable 
keroplanes, cameras - the lens proving 
as important as the "eye in the skv” - 
radio transmitters and accurate uarge- 
scaldmaps, theft details supplied hy the 
cameras. A separate put cognate 


I iteiiLir /• *'7 uAuvi wiivg iiimiii w 

' ' S5ff s Qf ranks: This he, has 
' • ' considerable skill, find since 
Pbn£ ■ d bubt!less please a wide 

77 s **lh.Mde the point. . . 

J^ord’s ■ approach is riot 
wSS, 0 « fateful Bnolysis of the 
^' ^Wcoitirovereies connected with the 
? - and embarkation, it. 

toterpretationspf 

■ 1 «cte&S^ e M are s 3und, y based 
For- ‘example*- he 

the origins, arid 
famous German "Halt 
24 and 27 which 


variety of personal experiences, rather knows where to. draw 
Uke a mosaic, will appeal to some quoting witnesses with 
readers more than the. reviewer, who though a, few inclusions 
woiild prefer fewer references ‘ to the undesived effect of tnvtalizmg )(>| 


He usually proved tef be perfectly suited lo a fetef decision". Here qne 
the line in yratf-rif*. blitzkrieg end .aaiphi^ious .. feeling thaLheis beatinj 
— tqta^. recall, operations. i ‘i.i ', \ dead; /What he omits to 

tefldto-Bvd- 'X'^of air recorinnissanc. was *«ly thejummer of 
f inviahzing | onfi overdue, and Peter Mead, nn sides ovMc^e the probl 


E ossible in them. The generals reacted 
y fighting to regain control of at least a 
fraction of the air force, only to be 
stonily and - as air force officeis 
believe - rightly repelled. 

Ail this was very deplorable, but 
Brigadier Mead does not pretend to 
objectivity. He considers that the 
creation of the RAF as a separate 
service was "not the result of careful 
, consideration ... •. but rather an 
eriiotionally inspired political 
decision.". Here qne cpnnot help, 
feeling tha'Lhe- is beating a horse long 
dead; TVhat he omits to say Is (hat as 
early as the summer of 1941 the two 
sides overcame the problem of meeting 


: 
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' .life 1 ":'? 
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woiild prefer fewer references ' to vhe vmdesired effect of invlaiizing ton& . oye ^ and Peler Mead, nn 

individuals in the text and more momentous events. For example, nn or^ry officer, pilot and former l *l e , S 'H 

documentary, sources available in officer trapped below decks on the C oiurei a nder °I the revived Arn’iy Air ce ntral RAF control, and the joint 
appendixes. A typical chapter, “Plenty Grafton ' consoled himself with the CorpS) has both the, experience, arid evolved was wor jig 

Troops, Few Boats", begins: •*. thought - Gary .Copper always finds a knowledge to write it. 7 lie Eye In the 

■ ,, .«£ j .I Vtafr Dvnamo wav out ■ pnd ono. boatman said to rhroniclBs the flisi Altcmnia bv institution Is freo of fncuon in the 

If his office just ^ffjhe Dynamo ^ 0U ‘ ( ^Jg H{]ton fo Tfid S haw l| qausewitziart sense, and there were 

R ^ MoXn yob really want to jenriw), "Let’s help nfe early hislo^ .som? brid moments whenjedder and 

• “d durattori at : the toggles; iph”"- " ' . ' . T hXmL S Lsl n l912(bne . Goningliani fell out wrth Montgojiiery 


! the first attemou bv mstuuuon is nee oi incuyn m >ub 
oversee Ihe bntlSfielK ' 


• 41 1 ;* 


' ^ffiutfon^iad the This book’ arrives from .the'United of the many great services con ferre’d on 

' dnkinc feeling thathe wasn’t getting states, where, jt has already been the BritishArmy by-Ho|dane)cnd all 
w« rinint across published, “trailing clouds of glory m the campaigns in which the British air 

his point across,.. .. . rhVform ofeesfatic extract? 4 from arm hasbecn involved from 1900 lo the 

On the same page. reviews. U is.not my cup of lenj.out in end ; of . the Second. World War. Jt 

Second Ueutenont D.Gr Snowaon .. ;. s aerire .it probably nferits the includes an.,.dccount of the ; fraught 
• ..... toy ^ exhausted f sleepbe|ow D ] flud jj 0 f “contemporary history at ts peririd in which the Army and the 
decks, when he ww. widdeuly ^ost readable'*/ Ke^ly. created Royal Air . Forte,. 

...awakened by what soriiide d 1 like ■ _ , . — _ established ip 1918, were totally, at 

•StmSrK PosxAat: iwiAWD. ijwpr AmoaU T7p-' dd^i . 'X • ■ , • • 

ss iKMTAO^_PArp_ a t : .. n .|w had regarded reconnaissance as : 

™ : Itotduty and the rim of M» offemivo 


the Froggies i foo’ 


(He early history of flying, llie creation 
of the Royal Flying Corps in 1912 (brie . 


JWmfeni: ‘ " -t. ’ ^ una a / wnicn 

.BftoUyijilte the «miradp"„of 
! V '^erinH?? 8 ^ b r ,In showing that 

f ; riiiKBht?]? J (fdd ‘Irifonnation - so • ter 


. ; a^abriut the alleged Hitler 

l W ramarked that anyone 

*!?■?! ■ would', betieye 


awakened by what soilnded like most 
. someone hammering ( on, the hull. 

> -This turned, out . to be . German Postaqb 
prtilleryfiring onthe vessel. — 

'This stvle Is fine for- evoking secon 
• . A“L* afltkfactorv if YOU • YORK,! 


ran*' atriiospiierebul .less |ft«fa«ory if you - g&mu 
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some brid moments when' Tedder and 
'Cbninglipni fell out with Montgomery 
in 194J. biil Mend’s own account shows 
that no-great operation was ever placed 
in hazard of even iippeded by .the 
■RAF: on t|ie contrary. ' As for his 
concliisforis, surely the correct one is 
that good cooperation depends not on 
structural patterns and the hierarchy of 
command hut otj an attitude of tiimd; 

This .bias on the part or the .author 
does not detract from, the value of Ills 
book - as* ;a work of record. Mead's", 
reader* : will • be Stimulated, evert' 
provoked, by, iris prejudices. And.canV 
not foil to. be instructed bv his long' 
excursiOri' from-the age of Montgolfler 
to the Mosquifo,'. • : . • ’ ■ • 
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Forms of brotherly union 


Frances Spalding 

Fridolf Johnson (Editor) 

Rockwell Kent: An Anthology'of his 
Works 

3SSpp, with about «l(J0 illustrations 
in colour and black-nnd-wilile. 
Collins. £30. 

0 00 2L6659 3 

In Rockwell Kent's art the time of day 
is often sunset or sunrise. In both his 
paintings and his prints a strong light 
From one direction creates sharp 
highlights and deep shadows. It helps 
make nis sense of space and mass so 
dear (to the point of being obvious) 
that his designs can be understood at a 
glance. His control of form gives his 
work a. clench ed-fist quality; to an eye 
educated on Impressionism nis 
emphatically structured landscapes 
can seem melodramatic. Though 
closer to Post-Impressionism in their 
sense of design, they do not exploit 
colour, nor do they use it 
imaginatively, but, even when they 
take on the strong hues of heightened 
reality, ore tonal nnd conventional, 
closer to Clarkson Stanfield than to 
Seurat. His colour is always tied to 
shape, located and localized, in an 
orange cliff lit by sunlight or a tree 
ablaze in autumn, and it contributes to 
the vivid realism of the whole. 

It is Kent's stronggrasp of form that 
enables him to create so convincingly 
a vital sense of scale. He was aware 
that detail tends to diminish scale and 
that a simple shape can 'more easily 
have a massive dimension. In 
“Battering Ram”, one of his 
illustrations to the 1930 edition of 
Moby Dick, the central plunging 
shape of the whale fills the whole 
design from top to bottom, its 
monumentality emphasized still 
further by the diminutive boat in the 


carefully designed, albeit in a 
somewhat heavy-handed imitation of 
Rockwell Kent's own style. The 
impression it gives is of a man of 
independence, passion and alarming 
conviction. One is repeatedly 
reminded of William Blake, whom 
Kent admired, but instead of Blake's 
burning bow Kent brings on the 
battering ram. The title of his 
autobiography, It's Me O Lord , takes 
Blake’s instruction “Doubt is self- 
contradiction” almost over the edge of 
parody. This is not to cast suspicion on 
the artist's integrity for it is clear that 
Kent was a man whose feeling and 
thought, whose art and actions were 
all of a piece, a man for whom a 
division between form and content 
would be nothing less than heresy. 

His ideas were moulded by the 
nineteenth century: three men in 
particular played a crucial role in his 
development. The first was his 
neighbour Rufus Weeks, who 
introduced him to the Socialist Party, 
thereby giving direction to Kent's 
growing dissatisfaction with social 
Injustice. Second, he hnd as n 
teacher at the New York School of Art 
Rohcr t Henri, leader of the Ashcan 
School, whose sympathy with low-life 
subjects taught Kent that art was a. 
means of speech and not just a matter 
of picture-making. And third, he 
read Tolstoy, discovering on his 
second reading of What Is Art? a sense 
of purpose that he had hitherto 
lacked. Tolstoy's conclusion, that 
good art is that which actively 
promotes "the brotherly union of 
mankind", placed Kent’s paintings at 
the centre of his existence as a social 
being. It left him convinced that art 
must unquestionably bave “a social 
value; that is ... it must be addressed, 
and in comprehensible terms, to the' 
understanding of mankind”. 

As his paintings did not bring him 
financial success, Kent reluctantly 
turned his hand to book illustration 


Soviet Union, where he was the first 
American artist to be given a major 
show, It opened at the Pushkin 
Museum of Art in Moscow in 
December 1957 and moved to the 
Hermitage early the following year. 
Kent was unable to attend, having for 
the previous six years been denied a 
passport. Because he saw it as an 
affront to American democracy, Kent 
had consistently refused to provide 
the required affidavit, though he 
apparently was not and never had 
been a member of the Communist 
Party. When finally his passport was 
returned to him (his case, combined 
with that of a psychiatrist, reached the 
United States Supreme Court, which 
ruled in their favour), he made several 
visits to Russia, where he was treat- 
ed an an official guest. This 
rapprochement with the Soviet Union 
did not weaken his abiding love of the 
United States. But when in 1967 he 
was awarded the International Lenin 
Peace Prize, he condemned in his 
acceptance speech the American 
intervention in Vietnam; he also sent 
to the Vietnamese ambassador in 
Moscow £10,000 for the suffering 
women and children of Vietnam’s 
Liberation Front, as “a token of 
shnme and sorrow” at what his 
country had done. 

Kent emerges horn this book as a 
man of integrity and contradiction. He 
was a romantic and at the same time 
eminently practical; he was a bom 
wanderer and yet on more than one 
occasion he expended considerable 
labour building bis own house; he was 
generous and gregarious, yet proved 
incapable of lasting family commit-’ 
ments; like Eric Gill, his sexual 
and creative energies inclined him 
towards excess, but he subjected 
his art to rigorous' design, achieving a 
style aptly described oy himself as 
“the embodiment of economy, 
precision and dignity”. 
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as “Nude woman kneeling . her trunk thrown back", from Rodin: drawings and 
iy, watercolours by Claudie Judrin (123pp. with 100 illustrations in colour. 

Thames and Hudson. t40. 0 500 23368 3). 


“ Nude woman 
watercolours b 


“HoSth'Tm”. R AiS ln ais^rbi k s Th e ■naif of nsifs 


vialing the stark aridity of many of corresponding 
h/s scenes. He entitled one of his nrinted and d< 
paintings “To the Stars” and, like the to find, as Blal 
figure portrayed in it. seems to the illustrated I 
have acquired much of his expenence his lempcrame 
of nature from lying on his back in the his talent flowc 
open, in far-away places with d eC ad e he hr 
mountains ringing the horizon. Boats known graphic 
are also a frequent motif, as are men hfs name cor 
climbing rigging or holding on to norma l public 

• musts; they act as look-outs and began to use h 
symbolize Kent’s belief I n the triumph ^tina a uentioi 
of experience over theory; . . cancelled an i 
""Kent concentrated, on the Isolation *. due to be shot 
of. the Individual when set against the (he state th 
vastness of nature, surroundings that . execution of 5 

• do riot diminish or atienate the figure . stood beside st 
but pdrify. and ennbble. This idea is - the Lakeside 
given slightly ludicrous expression in Electric who v 


printeS and ifesiened books. HewL y s Christopher Reid 

to find, as Blake had before him, that — 

the illustrated book particularly suited Yann Le Pichon 
his temperament, with the result that 

his talent flowered . By the end of this The World of Henri Rousseau 
decade he had become America’s' Translated by Joachim Neugroschel. 
known graphic artist; in advertising 285pp. with colour andblack-and- 


known graphic artist; in advertising 
his name conferred a cachet that 
normal publicity did riot have. He 
began to use his growing celebrity to 
bring attention to liberal caused: he 
Cancelled an exhibition of his work 
due to be shown in a museum run by 
(he state that had ordered , the 
execution of Sacco and Vanzettl; he 
stood beside strikers outside firms like 
the Lakeside Press land General 
Electric who were also his employers. 


“ * “ painters. His researches here ' have 

Christonher Reid ‘ Ieen thorough-going. Following the 

v^iu i&Lupuer Iieiu WlIt 0 f Rousseau’s grand daughter, 

r Jeanne Berriard-Rousseau, Le Pichon 

Yann Le Pichon has identified many of the sources from 

The World of Henri Rousseau 

Translated by Joachim Neugroschel. characteristic subject-matter. 

285pp. with colour and black-and- It is now accepted that Rousseau 
white illustrations. Oxford: Phaidon. never travelled to the exotic places 
£30. • . which are recorded in his work, and 

0 7148 2256 6 ' that, in s P il6 of Apollinaire's 

■ — ■ — flamboyant evocation of the outlandish 

Tj . , flora and fauna of Mexico in a piece 

“ T tIt 2riJ*Ei ple . 8 o ant 10 w P te designed to puff the artist, Rousseau’s 


Rousseau’s work that makes iy* 1 
compelling, in spite of the aitt' 
obvious technical limitations, u 
Pichon , like many other commenlatoo 
fastens on the question of Housseui 
childishness. That is an Impoxis* 
element in his work, but I wnffli 
unconvinced, or at least untouched, ry 
his heavily Freudian attempt u 
interpret his subject's career as me 
reconstitution of a childhood in**™ 
in reality loveless and “"“J; 


that The World of Henri Rousseau is a 
volume in which the values of plush 
production and innovatory scholarship 


inglorious military caret 
him as far as the Mexican 
Pichon has collected cnc 


nis painting "To the Universe", in He knew how to be provocative and 
which g naked youth stands on a roqk ' was himself easily provoked; Fridolf 
beside a waterfall and raises his goblet Johnson recounts how in the 1920s he 
to the stars. Many of the remote sprits carried, out & personal vendetta 
that -Kent visited are,, however, against road signs, cutting down the 

— I l_ iL.--.S_jl- -U U— J 1 _L.: I 


unite to find favour with every kind of to show how many 
reader. The serious-minded coffee- Rousseau's work w< 
table book is no.longer the paradox it from a contempt 
may once haye seemed, and Yann Le bathetically entitled 
Fichon s illustrated monograph has, on environ 200 illustrai 


powerfully. evoked In the' paintings 
1 especially. in his uncannily still, Arctic - 
landpcaixar. 

His inventive and daring use of'form i 
should by rights have earned him a ' 
significant place in! the modernist 
Histories of twentieth-century art. His . 
career is spanned by the writings of 


more offendiqg examples at night; he 
regularly- attracted law suits and 
himself did legal battle with a railroad 
. (for discontinuing service) arid with a 
steamshi p - company ( for misplacing 
his Son). Concerning public issues, 
Kent’s progressive views increasingly 
attracted • antagonism and this 
eventually eclipsed his fame. When 
he wris subpoenaed to appear before 


the face of it, a strong claim to be 
considered in this category. 

Its publishers have certainly made 
strenuous efforts to impress. "This 
work," we read, "which owes Its layout 
lo Pierre Chapelot, its technical 


(ta'tftaKSSh ta ream, levels m M-J 

if Mexico in a piece Certainly, |*°us^u P a cfcy, 
he artist, Rousseau’s something of the w> of 
y career never took peremptorily simplifgng g 
fexican campaign. Le {orting whal he saw ^ order, io m 
ted enough evidence immediate e ^Si, rw }, v iiistbii 
ay of the animals in vva .y f x P ,m ? ^ ^njsilcatwo 
were copied straight P Dinters b« 

iporary publication honoured 
led, Beta Sauvages: continued to do so ever sm« 
rations amusaiues de "Why did he look at whflt "*** 
,avec {exit Uistructif. such a way? 
lars, antelopes and remembering? . . i It »■ dnte W 

Inhahlf • DAuccaan f c imictdririQ of fill ' flit . — 


Id' vie des anlmaux, avec texte instructlf. such a way? . wjw* 

The tigers, jaguars, antelopes nnd remembering? . . i It is hole w, ^ 
monkeys that Inhabit Rousseau’s the mysteries of ; LtmiT 

hrtfhnucA ilinrilffC i Aon poci'Ui Ko lie nriUf RlTTlOSl ® T* . . 


hothouse jungles' can easily be provokes us now, almost a 
Identified in the plates Le Pichon has- after it entered the lists, mo t * 
selected for illustration here.allowing never stopped amazing the wo' 
for such distortion as may be attributed Le Pichon s falrground-barwr j , 


seems unequal, to the task ^ 


production to Claude Chapuis and its for su ch distortion as may be attributed Le Pichon s fairgrou nd-barwi ■ 

iconography to Catherine Feroldi, was ’ ei . th ® r t0 f he artist’s imagination or to exposition, rendered^ a m 

set in Palatino by American-Stratford his clumsiness. absurd by his malaarou 

.. — --- — o — ■- — — — Graphic Services, Inc. It was engraved n . . . • • seems unequal, to tne wsk 

nally eclipsed his fame. When by Actual, under the direction of Rend . R°««au’s boirowinK turn out to How refreshing it U liter » gJJ 

«,subpqeMec( w appepr hefore Bdauelin, printed by Weber, bave been habitual and generously whimsical speculation to be ij x. 

' ^T&^d.;Sna‘b<hihd-by;Bwft,- wt " ^-& c ‘ %W. n 'f^ n J he of Picasso’s no-nohsense Sjjgy 

iiri lit ^colled hot pdy i ' Malwherbes. Franre/' V? ' ; : ^^JicademiC v&tuosi ot his day “Father Rousseau: wasmoU WJ ^ 

.• — ■--* < */• .i c- wi p th ; whom Rousseau longed to be W8 s better than the others, but a 


t > iwiwuwnins w nyusc ms personal * *:*. “‘ w ‘ production, no less, Associated, lent him themes antj details ot a coiounsi wno wua » .« — 

i, Kent retiredto the hpu!?b5- ^ anyone that wopld not lookout of of-treatraent, Pursuing his researches “L ricilt emphasis. B*j# 

• ItSfnmiu ' had buil{ *6 theAdlrbndacks.wrotea .. Pjacelnjhe "Ubr?Ar" ofanyjet-settirig yet farther, Le. Pichon has discovered ™SJ!n^nhifbl(* S P hear morej^ 


“Father Rousseau iWas-noU f™^ 

was better than the others, butsipr^ 
of a colourist who was a 
This is the right.emPj^L tai 


ngurei excerpted ffom p^intings tp hvi . w»ib*u«» acorn au .peeuimr io me n ‘n : ihC re 40 ”. 1 ’,!. 

f 8 ■BWpnfl^jnotlli, Jind^ 'w'pn, ih. r Upinter’s; vision of things, turn out' to tone into 

.terins pfmanufacture, however, tHiiis have been cribbed' from commonly sleutlungthat liasgoi^ Snthtew j 
ajturdyj aritl good-looking piece 1 of 1 available: sources. There was no image ofthis b°ok,we ar ^. Roussw 


o peculiar 


i yolumc is so wclcorhe; r' .-r.. . > ' 

Thla SlaYlsh ; publicatiot nol, only 
reproduces in 'colour a generous 
survey of his paintibgs; out also-, 
contriiDs selections from bis writings s 


during! the Co 


which, wbrkvwith the outstanding virtue that wo humble to 
octytdd . * Colour; reproductions do 0f course 
rtvrind ^ /the -painting under 


■and; ■••.a 


nave oeen cnoeea trom commonly 

available: sources. There was no image of boo^w are * ^ Roussjj 
wo humble: to be pilfered. ly 

. Qf ooiirse,:norie 6f this need be enchantedfool; Ironically. ; 


introduction, interspersed .tj 
withJliUsfra lions, drawirigai 
The book 1 as .a Whole V 


■. panning unaer thought to detract from Rousseau’s 
. iLi. ' j. ii achievement, which becomes all the 
i^.tnp . author has more poignant .whehnone learns its 
of visual material improbable kerieals. ihe transmutation 
.extent, to which . of a kJnd;df visual klepromanla Into art 
y^genr.Wj the of S : extraordinary complexify and 
iTy arts of nis tint©, grandeur: WhaLweneedtoconsldef Is 




^dDrints W the or;,: extraordinary '{complexify =i and 

.h^ .becn: «*, was 1««^d 

* t A 8 v j -.- ■ ■■ ■> • • 


mocking, favourable. rng, : ] 

as if it were enbTely' wj ■. ^ .8j.. 

well' have, been boS s4’ *. 

sumptuous presentation ^ ■ 
as this - the^accdlade of ^ 

deserves a better teXt. Vb^o , 
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The secrets of failing lives 


Alan Hollinghurst 

Alice Munro 
T he Moons of Jupiter 
233pp. Allen Lane. £7.95. 

07139 1549 8 

In her previous, prize-winning, book. 
The Beggar Maid. Alice Munro wrote a 
set of snort stories which were nil about 
the same person: it was a faseiuatingly 
suggestive procedure, resembling a 
highly elliptical novel, and yet one 
which absolved her from the novelist’s 
obligation to account for life through a 
large sweep of narration. Each story 
was modestly inconclusive, and yet 
such are Munro’s instinctual economy 
and finesse that the final impression 
was of a masterly grasp on life. She did 
nothing ostentatious, and inspired 
complete trust. More than this, her 
halting, discrete forms implied an 
intimate truth nbout the human 
capacity for fiction, for screening and 
containing episodes of a painful ot 
discordant life in stories to which 
memory gives something of the shape 
of artefacts. 

This concern becomes more explicit 


in her new book The Moons of Jupiter, 
a collection of eleven stories which, 
though all sharing Canadian settings, 
nave no formal principle of 
interrelatedness. Even so, moving 
from early childhood to a present of 
broken marriages, dying parents and 
disaffected children, they create a 
coherent world. Their provinciality is 
essential to their effectiveness. The 
first two stories are complementary, 
and evoke the contrasting 
characteristics of the maternal and 
paternal sides of the narrator’s family: 
the visiting maternal cousins who bring 
their vulgar exuberance into the 
unfashionable small town of Dalgleish, 
and the paternal spinster aunts, living 
in the ascetic isolation of their scoured, 
puritanical and bookless farmhouse. 

In the final, title, story, which 


returns again (o Dalgleish, the nurralor 
contemplates the death of her father in 
hospital at the same time as her own 
adult children move inaccessibly away; 


and again we experience a look in two 
different directions, at different kinds 
of lives incapable of communicating 
with each other, all provincially small, 
compromised and visibly failing. 

It is from this pervasive loneliness 
that the need to tell stories arises. In 


one talc, “Hurd-Luck Stories", the 
messed-up characters compulsively 
relate their failures and mistakes (<• 
each other: but mostly the stories 
which Munro’s characters waul arc 
each others’. They need the gratifying 
shape, the determining detail, of other 
lives us a way of compensating for 
being unable to control or comprehend 
their own. Hence n tendency to 
speculation is diagnosed, a small 
community's need for gossip, the easy 
pity or disanin for other lives laid bare. 

What gives Munro’s stories their 
resonance is a recognition we share 
with her that these motives nnd 
strategies are bound up too in the 
novelist’s art, and that the obscure 
problems and palpable self-deceptions 
of her characters can find a ready 
parallel in story-writing, which is itself 
a vindication of understanding, a 
claimed mastery of experience, iriere 
is a deep ambiguity about this book - 
though one felt on the pulses rather 
than in an intellectually playful way: 
her writing has a penetrating concision, 
at once watchfully spare and lyrically 
intense, which contradicts or refuses 
the (do facile satisfaction of accounting 
for everything. She seems fastidiously 
to question the very trust she inspires, 


like Lydia in the story “Dulse” , 
constantly Fain* tearing explanations 
which she does not herself believe. 

The greater shapelessness, the 
stronger melancholy, of The Moons of 
Juuher are indicative of an increased 
reluctance to explain, to validate 
experience through the spurious 
elegance of literary form. The stories 
repeatedly conjure with secrets - love- 
a fours, undignified desires, 
remembered peccadilloes - which they 
arc huilt around and yet do not wholly 
disclose. Wariness brings about a new 
attitude where "1 no longer believe (hut 
people’s secrets arc defined and 
communicable, or their feelings full- 
blown and easy to recognize". Despite 
appearances, people are not puzzles 
"so arbitrarily solved”. “It is 
impossible for me to tell with women 
like her whether they are ns thick and 
deadly as they seem,, not wanting 
anything much but opportunities for 
irritation and contempt, or if they- are 
all choked up with gloomy fires and 
useless passions.” 

Yet for many pf the characters the 
curiosity after secrets is intense. In n 
gripping story, “Mrs Cross and Mrs 
Kidd”, an elderly indy in a home takes 
over a younger man who is unable to 


speak after n severe stroke. Mrs Cross 
excites in the wheelchair-bound Jack a 
need to have his story told, the few 
crucial facts of his emotional life spelt 
uut; at (he same time, relying on 
imperfect gestures and ravaged 
inexiuessivcness, he comes to resent 
his cliildish humiliation by Mrs Cross's 
bid for power over him. In parallel we 
nrc shown how the younger relatives of 
the institutionalized Mrs Kidd 
celebrate in her a supposed "precocity” 
.normally admired in children, a “fond 
and necessary" notion of her 
"brightness, her fund of knowledge 
'. . . all the ways in which she differs 
from the average”. 

Convenient illusions about others, 
here and throughout this very poignant 
book. Dre fostered back nnd forth in 
time. Over and over there is a search 
through the past, and through past 
images of a future itself now past, for 
something secret, essential and 
explanatory which eludes detection. 
’Tie recalls Roberta’s first visit to his 
house .... She seemed to him 
courageous, truthful, without vanity. 
How out of this could come such 
touchiness, tearfulness, weariness, 
such a threat of collapse he cannot 
imagine. But the first impression is 
worth respecting, he thinks." 
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Assault by letter 


Common decencies 


L. T. Lyham 

Maggie Ross 
M ilena 

280pp. Collins. £8.95. 

0 00 222 602 2 

In 1920, four years before his death, 
Franz Kafka began a correspondence 
with Milena Jesenka, who had begun 
translating some of his stories into 
Czech and whom he had met once 
throuBh mutual friends in a Viennese 
calf; he was thirty-eight, she twenty- 
four. He was trapped in the self- 


Kafka,- is not only walled in by words - 
“with the written word his sensitivity 
could be protected from physical 
contact" - but by tbe unassailable 
protection of terminal consumption. 
As Kafka pointed out in his letters to 
Milena, just as the healthy have no 
time for the sick, so illness excludes 
those that are well. Ross skilfully 
makes this point through the 


. apparent strengths of confidence and 

his sensitivity action. In the internal world, though, Annf» Difph£np 

*om physical these attributes are turned on their 

unassailable head - the over-fastidious, emaciated ~ ” 

consumption. Franz/Frank lives on in the work of the Katharine Moore 
his letters lo artist and, by extension, in the summer m tiu> Haven 

Itliy have no imagination of this novel, ironically, 

ness excludes the character that Ross and Amy most ,, PP,‘ ™hson nnd Busby . £6.95 . 

loss skilfully want to celebrate remains 0 85031 511 5 

hrough the insubstantial. Though the details of ' ' 

f Amy and Milena's life after Kafka's death - her To have publication of one’s first 

of identifying championship of the Jews in novel, a story of emblematic lucidity 
t’s, when he Chechoslovakia, her fearless and enjoyment, coincide with one's 
jsing her, of journalism, her will to survive a eighty-fifth birthday is really to reverse 
. concentration camp - are compelling the proprieties, by offering the world n 

• . to Amy, the collage is never finished (it small celebratory gift. Katharine 

existence is j s barely begun!, and (he book ends Moore, to whom this has just 
i before such associations between Amy happened, has published before - 

lu&tnih Same Milena -a^devetopod..,. T .. •< a sfcver&l -'books' ftbtfut - Wprfteh.v- .hyp; ; 

where Ernest V.Tlie novel is so closely interwoven hfflhK 

manimilative w,th lts sources (Kafka's Utters to 3?- ■ ■L.iSXS 

manipulative ^ /fc/w and ^ argaretc Bubcr . gjnfcJ. . ** . 

s Amv) at his Neumann’s Mistress to Kafka ) that the 

hi and Set- reader of it enters a disturbing world of nov f l .,JL, b ? C <L S.JfLJSST! r 
ui ana seir • ■ measure of Maopie expenence, as one has to wonder, it I 

deliciously certainly draws dn a long accumulation 

us of the one. koss s ingenuuy tmisne nasmanageo _ f ^hLjIII fnrfvnrnnrp «nri l B nol«hr 


unpoted solitude of literary work - 
. desire, my single calling”; she 
in a oasolnng marriage. Letter writing 
*he perfect medium, for both 
ot ttiem, through which to conduct a 
!°!* ®“ a,r - The formality of Kafka’s 
initial letters to Milena rapidly turned 
into an obsession with " his 
rorrespondent and a need to confide 
eveiy thmg to her. 

D J^ nta ’ s tors, from Meran and 
Prapte, to Milena In Vienna, remain 
jwre or less intact Her letters to him 
wen lost, and in Milena Maggie 
to redress this balance. For 
HE y Milena who is the focus, not 
.l a . ut .hor's attention- but 
of that, of her main character, 
SL. y ’ m , a Sense ' fr Milena; in 
Si “ n5€l s ]? e is Maggie Ross. The 
abofn ''? h * had^een thinking 
for a long time now. 
SK? s h e L saw the book, the face 
moved to open it 
tbefront of this book, too, 

Dkmir^r w» U4 ' on (° r illusion) is a 
P ™ re of Milena - or is It Amy? 

Daninmli^H afds ^» i 183 embarked bn a 
! e recreation of the life of 


essentially life-denying, Amy’s and 
Etnest's are robust ana lustful. Same 
of the most interesting scenes in the 
rtpvei take place in beef, where Ernest 
is at his most masterful, manipulative 
and loving, Frank (bn tne few 
occasions when he meets Amy) at his 
most vulnerable, fearful and Self- 
loathing. Amy is deliciously 
transported and suspicious of the one, 
while being frustrated by and tenderly 
solicitous of the other. 

Insecurity and immobility in the real 
world are thus poised against the 


competing illnesses of Amy and Milena's life after Kafka’s death - her 
Ernest: Amy’s as a way of identifying championship of the Jews in 
with Frank, and Ernest’s, when he Chechoslovakia. her fearless 
realizes lie might be losing her, of journalism,, her will to survive a 
attracting Amy s concern. . concentration camp - are compelling 

n,., 4 „K;,i p rQ . . ■ to Amy, the collage is never finished (fl 

But While Frank S existence is J e har(>U/ nnrl llm hnrW anrlc 


was thought too good for her, but 
unfortunately this resulted in nothing 
being quite good enough 

Into this, as temporary help, comes 
Tom, « “lad", officially ESN but of a 
Blakean candour and innocence. Tom 
admits no distinctions of rauk or 
properly -- enn cut one old lady’s 
Flowers to give another, and still disarm 
both - ana has a mysterious way with 
animals. We have to see him (and it 
) as a small 


is barely begun 1, and (he book ends Moore, 


wlth its sources (KaTkrs Letter* io Correspondence with the.Jnte ’Jbyce 
Mdem Zr&re* B*b£ ^fcll.. «Bjd ■ -Am Mg 

Neumann’s Mistress to Kafka ) that the • ® r 

reader of it enters a disturoing world of baSed ? n -. her 


animals. We have to see him (and it 
isn’t too difficult) as a small Pan. 
momentarily tethered. Mrs Thornton, 
at the book s end, has n blissful dream 
of his leading the dance, with pipes, of 
all those she has loved, and awakes, jir 
the Final line, to “a sense of her o&tt 
blessed irrelevance-'. “ Toutyieilbrd esi . 
uH abeir s Mtilraux said:’ every old age:' 
is an admission of wbat may; nave lain 
long concealed. , By which criterion, 
this author earns only our adnflrattari,: 
and her great-grandchildren our envy. ’ 


:U ! 'r • 

• •> . 
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both to superimpose and separate the 
various images. Unlike Amy, she has 
completed her “collage” with finesse, 
though its final resonances may not be 
quite what she intended. 


The War Photographers 


experience, as one has to wonder, if 
certainly draws On a long accumulation 
of goodwill, forbearance and laughter. 

Itisaboutortfe summer at the Haven, 
a retirement home- where eight old 
ladies live among relics, of their past, 
administered by a gruff female warden 
and “what resident staff could be 
scraped together”. The old ladies, 
raised as gentlewomen, are gentle with 
each other, respecting a common, 
fierce desire for privacy. The darker 
implications of their situation - one of 
them has to be removed to a geriatric 
ward when delusions of living in her 


■; ■ Mllena in '.t ■ ? MU11 ul me lire oi 
I cblSS - a panelled 
ilhwfai* l 188 , fl k° J ust begun to 
; of an expressionist 

i SSSuSS T^'vrith whom she 
! m« an d whom she 

• ; mutual triehds. . . . 

P°" d « nc e. like thefr lives, 
" and Kafka’s, 

i ■ bt£* * 1 ^ Al Fy's letters that 

S- a, ^ it > n snatches., 

1 F«oSw I /rf ers .-, a r e Teported; their 


- Working with one eye closed or heads burled 
under their drapes, they focus to preserve 
the drowned shell-hole, the salient’s rubble of dead, 
the bleached bones of sepoys torn from the earth, 


own past become incommodious 10 the 
warden - are kept at bay by courtesy 
and cooperation. Mrs Thornton - to 


J .Despite the self- 

P* the novel’s 
• i ftfl ,9 f Amy nnd. 
ifcSiftwT Wfc: with her 

11 - (yes, it's a failing 

-tiiSpSfc'JJug l Y e PUf 6 society of an 
-tViehMV city (implicitly 

she CA^i- : y 1 / Amy represents vitality, 
a ^ a; her fdttera are an 
solitude of; 

ip Jlv? Wm was; 

PW the promise that 


Their stills haunt ds - a stretcher piled with skulls 
at Cold Harbour, graves In a barren wopd.; ■; 
that In one hour’s carnage lost its name. y: f: 
to history and the world’s memory of death. 

The worst has happened, they confirm the worst: 
but show us too die makeshift hospital, 
the sad errand of the hsOpital van; 
among the ruins. Also enough of pky 

to suggest the Infinity of angles, . 

that behind sandbags, under the hostile towers 
someone is finding time for a wry note ’ 
on bowej movements, ah entry that affirm* 
the loved salience of what is always there: ,'i i 
flower of Auschwitz, bbcl of the Western Front- 


burled whom the author seems close s l , though 

^ she strives to spread her sympathy 

fairly - reads the sporting news to Miss 
ibble of dead, Norton , whoSe sight is ' failing; . also 

n tne eartn, Shakespeare, to whom , Miss Noribn . 

• has felt loyal ever since she cycled IO 
with skulls ■ the. theatre in -Stratford (the one. whh. 

opd.: ‘ ,./• •;*, >"an^ outside itdirfcasq .bv ihe ; riverV) 

it Vl’ r. '.'rWithhtir ; brpt hbr, before tjic 1914 war. 


Frank Ormsby 


when "the honeysuckle smelt so nice in 
thd hedges”. Mrs Ferry and Miss 
Dawson are 'virtually surprised into 
friendship by common dislike of the 
warden's cat, which sleeps . on. Mrs 
Perry's flower-beds and kills Miss 
Dawson's birds: (Later, Miss DaWson 
kills the cat;, the novel, is not without 
incident.) ' ■ . 

The author’s di^nssionfite but 
benevolent . eye ; embraces almost 
everything about this microcosm, Ihe 
well-meaning committee -jvhlcli 
oversees ajiu supports it,' the vicar 
singing hymns on his “puslirbicyde", 
Mrs Perry's student grand-qhildten nnd 
their Oxford friends. On (he other 
hand she says nothing to mitigate the 
acerbity wiln which she views the One 
distasteful resident. Miss J*ord, whose, 
parents “believed heir 'to-be. the 
prettiest ahei thei clevejrpst Iifrle girl in 
the world,: and as sbon as she Was o|d 
enough,- which WaS remarkably soon. 


S.X HAYMON 

1982 Winner 
Crime Writers 
Association 
Silver Dagger 
Award 

MXJRDER 


*The author doesn’t put a foot wrong* 
T.J; Bjnyon, TLS 

’Surdyoueof the best mystery novels 
oftbe year... richly lectured in 
character and atmosphere, elegantly 
written, arid beautifully paced until 
kg chfiltng finale, . . a brifllhinUy • 
crafted novql ofdctectipn’ 

Jean White, Washington fat , . . 
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commentary 


Images of the little world 


Richard Combs 

Fanny and Alexander 

Lumiire Cinema 

What is most striking about Ingmar 
Bergman's Fanny and Alexander is its 
w:nse of space - hot Ihe grenl outdoors 
but a series of rococo interiors, 
opening endlessly out of one another in 
evc-catching. deep-focus vistas. U is ns 
it Bergman, for so long the hi eh priest 
of a confessional cinema, needing only 
to lock two or three faces together in 
anguished dialogue, had discovered in 
this, reputedly his last film, the 
dizzying liberation of being an Orson 
Welles. Not that Fanny ana Alexander 
is rococo on the scale of Citizen Kane, 
bur it is unusual for Bergman in that' 
one is made aware of geography and 
ddcur before being made aware of the 
Angst of the people who inhabit it. It 
follows - ami it is also a very Wellcsiim 
consequence - that one is more awtire 
of the camera us u guide and nn 
eavesdropper, and (lull (he main 
character, twelve-year-old Alexander 
Ekdahl. serves much the same 
purpose. 

He is at once central and peripheral, 
the director's surrogate ana sounding 
board, in the drama but somehow not 
of it. He drifts rather silently through a 
Him filled not only with the necessary' 
spiritual despair but with much turn-or- 


Alexander (Bertil Guve) is fascinated 
by theatrical illusion, he tinkers with 
the fear-inducing possibilities of the 
magic lantern, ana his imagination is 
already stalked by some fierce religious 
imperatives. 

In an important sense, though, all 
this can be reduced to dicor. Memory' 
and experience are schematically 
divided into two camps - (heir light ana 
dark sides - corresponding to two 
different households. Tile first is the 
vnst Ekdahl home itself, u honeycomb 
of apartments where the diverse 
members of the family all seem to live 
and where they come together at 
Christ nms time in the opulently 
furnished quarters of grandmother 


Helena (Gunn WSllgren). On the 
forty-third such occasion, Alexander is 
discovered exploring this magical area 
- the first of many in the film - with 
both awe and trepidation. A vivid 
imagination also involves powerful 
fears, and the shadow of death soon 
invades Alexander's life when his 
father, actor-manager of the local 
theatre in this provincial Swedish 
town, suffers n fatal stroke. He and his 
sister Fanny are then moved to their 
second habitat, that of Bishop 
Vergdrus (Jan MalmsiO), who 
officiates at their father's funeral and 
whom their mother marries shortly 
afterwards. The Bishop maintains a 
spartan, spiritually excoriated regime 
contrasting with (he overflowing love 


and material opulence of Helena's 
establishment, and here Alexander's 
imagination can only get him into 
trouble. 

What qualifies this rather simple 
dichotomy is the observation that the 
impulses of art and the impulses of 
religion are not so different. At the 
beginning, the children's father makes 
a speech to his theatrical troupe in 
which he extols (he "orderliness, 
routine and love" that hold them 
together - terms which are echoed in 
the way Verglrus describes his calling. 
Bergman’s career, of course, might be 
described as a lifelong struggle 
between these rival vocations. Of all 
his films to which Fanny and Alexander 
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the- century froth nhd gaiety. His 

E rescnce is our admission to this world 
u( he remains somewhat unmoved 
within it, u reflecting surface rather 
than a chnriicter.This presence without 
a voice guarnnlecs n certain 
detachment, much as Welles uses the 
opposite effect - his own orotund but 
bodiless tones ushering us. along with 
the camera, into. the doomed domain 
of the .magnificent Ambefsons. What 
intakes Alexander central, df course, is 
' nbf whBt he says nnd does in the story 
hut the way these events are tillered 
through his imagination. He is the 
shadow of Bergman past - nn 
autobiographical connection which 
Bergman has disguised only to the 
extent of backdating the film to 1907. 
But the interest of Fanny and 
Alexander lies in tracing its roots in the 
Bergman films rye already know.’ 








“L'Enfance de Pantqgruel ", a watercolour In the exhibition Gustave Dart 1832-1883 at Hazlttt, Gooden and Fox 
. 38 Bury Street, London SW1 until Mpy 12. 


Seventy-five years on: Alfred Austin 


Author, Author 


■’fr-v-a 


77ie TLS of May 7, 1908, : carried the be all serenity and charity . and (hat Competition No J 21 
following rqvtew df Alfred Austin's nothing horridshould evef. ever hap- Readers are invited to identify the 
bacred and profane Love and Other pen there: artri here . we are. being sources of the three quotations which 
Poems: : - ;:■* •; positively bullied. It is honestly mot for follow and to send us the answers so 

- . Jv , ... . Aa,.:.- ,.i: our ov^n sake that we mlrid most, but. (hat they reach this office not later than 


Poems: 
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desire to see a good thing made the best pen to Its proper use when- he indulges guesswork will also be taken into 
’ a 1 *£. ■ ,m l?il5» s a compliment. Mr; , | n verbal ornament' or in flights of consideration. 

Austirt spoctieal equipment is empha- poelical Imagination or inoutbreaks of. Entries, marked "Author, Author 

* S oil 1 lhes ? thr *« 'the 12i; on the envelope, should be 


poetical Imagination or in outbreaks of ; Entries, marked "Author, Author 
tlcaljy.a -good' one -noi : large, not rich : patriotism, ufthesq three matters the 121" on the envelope, should be 
n 2* T !? y ' “j ■/ i 8 °u 1 Kook contalns .mhny misadventures., addressed to the Editor, The Times 
perfectly : sound and individual.- He The least forgivable are those con- Literary Supplement, Priory House St 
respects his art and is never guilty of nected with patriotism. We will lake John's Lane, London EC1M4BX The 
carelessness. It is , noi in haste or one from apoem called "If they dare I", solutions and results will appear on 
through pveiright - i! is with grave written, we are told, though pot pub- June 3 

deliberation that he again and again lished, “al a memorable moment, a few . -n, . ho „ _ hr r L ar a 


enclosure. 


di.except vby^-tbe. 
^fsnoyaromth'e 





invsnaer Dower, ana a graceful figure 
arlWo In white muslin ; where U should 
' always be a fine ' summer afternoon • 
. (about: tea-lime) , . and .whire no loud 
voice or heaw$ discussion should ever ■ 
be ^eard. Ndw folsi is. q' picture .that 
' appb&Isfofeteryonei we aUdesIre siicliv 
' a rttreatj and no one could create (t 


Wc but. laugh at such alarms. 
Blinded braggarts: to foigei • - 
England old is England yet, . 
And can meet, as once She met. 
World fn aims.; ; 

Conic' athwart ihe ocean's crest. 

*-_L lL. 3 - ' 'J ^ 


'... ' ■■Jcoves, The bare branches of the oaks 
/ thickened by the snow. 

2 People who Ipy ill In bed could see 
. the shine off the ceilings of theii^ rooms, 
'• and a puppy confronted with it for the 
first time 1 howled, Urid crept under tfie ■ 
ownl .,-water-butt. 1 The ■ outhouses Were: 




displaying his contempt tor .every one. " *»•» w** ; ...» . .^.rrr - r 

qutsldetlte jiiellbw bfiek wplls.orheis : .. : - • ; r\ i:-'. i A iew light taps , upon the oand made 

fiirdipg fttult: witli us our' worldli- . The Poel Lnurcate is perfectly., ttt vJiiln tUntito lhe w)ndow. ll|iad beeun 
nws^or clse -^nd.ithis replly Is- me liberty tQ pajl every one whp i5:ntrt > : fQsri6w agnin- He watchedsIeenilv the 
urt klpdfift cut of all;- he is . UpbrhWinfc: English us ntqoy p& he plca^sv . ^akesy a. . silver, v. and ./ dark famne 

us for apathy s rfd indOfenrt/\\^yv'|the. but in that ciKO.silch words ailpatriOtvipbliquely .n'^ llampliaht" The 

rT..'. - V- .. • >.S' : '-V'-L 1 V' I-."?' T‘ i ’ C V> >V ' 'i > n ‘! : •' 5 -'; r* ‘i 


the artifice - even the chariatanism-of 
nn is justified with a coup de thibt 
rather like a moment of djvj K 
intervention. And ifart has its religiom 
satisfactions, life also has tv 
dimensions of art. Part of & 
peculiarity of perspective in the Ekdahl 
house is that scenes often seem lobe 
framed through a proscenium arch and 
Helena, herself an actress, tends to 
reminisce about her life in theatrical 
terms, nbout its moments of pathosand 
"Feydcuu farce" that have finally led 
her to the role of grandmother. 
Another Bergman ambivalence 
emerges here: is the "little world" 
represented bv the theatre or by the 
Ekdahl household a means of making 
sense of the greater world or a refute 
from it? 

There is actually a third d6corii 
Fanny and Alexander, lo which the 
children, after suffering the privations 
of the Bishop’s imfnate. are literal!) 
spirited away. This is Ine pawnshop of 
Isak Jacobi (Erland Josephs®), 
Helena's old lover who also proves to 
be the pre-eminent magician of die 

F iiece. his store a wondrous. cavern of 
nexplicable illusions and mysteries 




The fact that he is Jewish perhaps 
signals (hut Bergman has finally pul the 
devil (in the shape of the Lutheu 


Competition No 1 17 
Winner: Alistair Elliot 
Answers: 

1 Here, traveller, scholar, poet, take 
• your stand 

When all those rooms and passages are 

When nettles Wave upon a shapeless 
mound 

And saplings root afnong the broken 

stone. 

And dedicate - .eyes bent upon the 
' • •' ground, 

Back turned upon the brightnessof the. 

sun 

And all the sensuality of the shade - 
A moment's memory to that laurelled 

head. 

W. B. Yeats, “Code Park, 1929”, 

:'i fftefr:ghi»ft^ m^gagged.their, books 
. : iy we ypraty flotsam., 
Some bf their names - riot, all - ; we 
* * p ' : learnt in school • 

But, life being sjiort, we rarely read 
i' . : ; their poems, . 

Mere aodree-books now to point or 
■ l : • . . except a rule. . 

While .those opinions which rank them 
. . . ... .high aye based 

, .On .a wish to be different or bn lack of 
V • taste. 

... Louift MacNeice, :?'EIegy for minor 
poets”, 

>3 "Only the scholar, will remember mV 

■ Five perfect: rootridtds to a patchwork 

-••••' 1 1 • ; • - .text, : 

«When, Hke a. -ringle-seater, ! am 

■ ’ )•••• ; wheeled.. 

, Ihto the shadow, of tht hangar,' 
••••'. : '■■ • . '< - . .. . death. 

Heaven Isfull of docks which strike all 

; v v;,day.‘ 

•It iitb mustewe arbputaway.”.,r 
*r,r. Kenneth, ^lgtti.'^yipij^qfessori’-. v . 


Bishop) behind him. In Isak's fabultm 
domain not only is the terror of religion 
exorcized (here "God" is merely i 
large puppet who collapses in a heapef 
limbs ana string) but the deceltfuhns 
of art. The terrors invoked and 
banished in this section in fin 
emphasize something which has bm 
fleelingly evident in Bergman befwc- 
the extent to which he is wlUioi lo 
employ stock Gothic paraphernalia. 

Fanny and Alexander may 1st * 
Bergman compendium (and. at three 
hours cut down from its television* 
of, five hours, occasionally a,.n»r 
baggy one), but the film it mostd® 
brings to mind is The Shining. 
not just a matter of spookiness, bold 
the way the Overlook Hotel tow 
latter is also a "little world” wW 
represents the greater, qf the way bo® 
films are furnished to convey ba® 
claustrophobia nnd \ somfMS 
universal and limitless. SomewM 
between the ebullience and seasew 
good cheer of the scenes aL* 
bkdahis’ and the forbidding piw 8 ® 
of the Bishop's palace, Bergman passu 
from the glories of space m WeJ»w 
the metaphysics of place in, Kumo- 
One might even note that thetwngB 
who haunt the hotel co«w° K “ 
Kubrick’s film reappear in the i w) 
Alexander fabricates B f 0U, d .H 
seen the ghosts of the Buwp 
previous wife and t\wdau#e£ 
Alexunder/Bergman istheboy 
"shining", and h » s 
cinema arc Ihe fragmenlsp' thepp'JJ 
has projected Into this Fjr*!. 
dream. . • • . ^ 



Winner of 
Alice Hun 

the 



'A Highly accompli 

‘brought aornathlnfl 
.. : bemW:Chrl3toP^r 


; . 'Real poetry » TO 

'.i ^wh^yo^r 

. ■McQuckianknoWj 

• people.anrisheis 

^untll everythlnd w v ^ 
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commen tary 


A wrangle for a ring 


Ann Pasternak Slater 

Shakespeare 
T welfth Night 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre. 
Stratf ord-upon-Avon 

John Caird's production of Twelfth 
Night opens in an atmosphere of 
brooding impasse. Torpid thunder 
rumbles intermittently, • achieving 
downpour only at the play’s end - cued 
by Feste's "Tne rain it raineth every 
day". A sapless tree of wrinkled 
■ polystyrene overhangs the stage. 
Barren rascals and dry fools roister and 
languish beneath it. or climb its leafless 
branches. It dominates both the action 
and the programme notes. Evidently ii 
symbolizes the fruitless Love-ouests in 
the play, where Aguecheek loves 
Olivia who loves Viola/Cesario who 
loves Orsino who loves Olivia - a neat 
little one-way system of Cupid's 
arrows, designed to keep characters 
and audience going round in circles. 
Only lime can release us from the 
irrational directives of the heart: 
"What else may hap to time I will 
commit", says Viola towards the end of 
. her first scene, sounding a dominant 
motif which she echoes later ("O time! 
Thou most untangle this, not I;/It is too 
hard a knot for me t'untie”). 

However, the whirligig of time 
brings in its revenges most pointedly on 
. Malvolio, and it is Ernrys James's 
Malvolio who is at the centre of this 

S uction. With justice, he takes the 
solo bow ana, indeed, the other 
players emerge as the merest weak 
echoes of his misguided, elephantine 
passion. His transformations are 
sillier, he suffers greater degradation, 
and exits (in the Lamb trndition) with 
tnc greatest pathos. The folly of love is 
embodied in him most grotesquely, but 
: all the other lovers are touched with 
mwmeSs too, Olivia, for Instance, is 
pmckly proved mad for mourning her 
brother; latershe admits baldly enough 
™>1 «te Is as mad as Malvolio.- 
aetttstian. loo, constantly mistaken for 
n?™ 0 ,: ? nd Set w P° n ’ comments: 
t JE! ? ^ People mad . . ? Yet, 
,s propositioned by Olivia, a 
; ‘^ger, he accepts the offer 
w ak "! r( % .firmer grounds than 
SS ^yng. “Or I am mad . . 

' 1*1 mac l Pretensions are 

{ modified in our minds by 

match and it ia a virtue of 
, , Production that this 

l Md others are brought out so 

1 un&i 1 !!!!?, en 8age, embrace, or even 
S® nd 5 “nderiinedin^ the fatuous 
[ and^ n i?HI l ^ elween Aguecheek 
K|i| Bn V ,! 0,a/C< *^rio. Their fight 
' “[ranged by Malcolm 

Guhtsnil U f .L * lllar ‘ 0US parody - of - a 
iftandofthe events ofthe main plot. 
• ^etwtants flourish . their 



weapons, discard appropriately limp 
sheaths, grunt a great deal in Japanese 
style - yet come to no firm conclusions. 
Other equally good vignettes underline 
the burden of the play. Ilona Secacz’s 
fine settingof"0 Mistress mine, where 
are you roaming?" is at once beautiful 
and tinged with absurdity, as 
Aguecheek and Sir Toby add their 
muted, maudlin chorus. The 
atmosphere of painfully pointless 
infatuation recurs when Orsino listens 
to Feste singing "Come away, come 
away, death' 1 . He lies with his head in 
the startled Viola’s lap - visibly 
suffering, laughably pathetic. 

In this careful production the play's 
homosexual subtext also emerges 
unexpectedly poignantly. It is plain 
enough in Antonio’s pursuit of 
Sebastian, and. mistakenly, of Viola/ 
Cesario. But Caird also contrives to 
bring out (more clearly than any 
reading of the text could achieve) the 
harshness of Viola's assertion to 
Olivia. As the boy Cesario, she says, ”1 
have one heart, one bosom, and one 
truth. I And that no woman has, nor 
never none shall mistress be of it." For 
a moment, it sounds like a passionate 
vow of homosexual celibacy and we are 
precipitated into a darker, less 
comically tractable world, in which 
amorous impasse is finally insoluble. 
Once again, too, this theme of 
unrequited barren love is reiterated in 
the programme's lavish quotations 
from the Sonnets. 

Yet if this makes the production 
sound over-schematic - a diagram of 
futijity - one should add that the comic 
business is brilliantly staged in a 
pleasingly unbusy way. Ernrys James's 
strangled attempts to vocalize the 
inconveniently arranged initials, 
M O A I. into something remotely 
resembling Malvolio is very funny. The 
cross-garters are excellent, too: not 
much to look at in the way of sartorial 
extravagance, but evidently tight as n 


tourniquet, they cause Malvolio to 
punctuate his sentences with 
unpredictable winces, little semi- 
colons of sciatica, in nil the wrong 
places. His final exit is also well- 
managed: dignified, dirty, discom- 
fited, he bows stiffly and silently to an 
embarrassed court. Off-stage, we hear 
his shouted threat of revenge - a sad 
display of 1‘esprit de t’escalier he could 
not otherwise afford to risk. 

Daniel Massey's Aguecheek is 
another excellent perlorntunce. 
Sheepish, pouchv-eyed, his upper lip 
an unbuttoned flap, dougilv ambling, 
he has a vivid tic of tentatively touching 
back his dead straw hair. In fact. 
Malvolio and "the lighter people" 


do mi nate the evening, and you leave 
the theatre wondering, with a mild 
surmise, why you had ever thought 



Orsino and Olivia such important 
characters. Unfortunately this isn't 
entirely a function of the play’s 
structure. Orsino (Miles Anderson) is 
best when he speaks little nnd confines 
himself to looking ugly nnd miserable. 
Olivia (Sarah Berger) looks beuutiful. 
wilful and imperious, but her verse- 
speaking is nervous and unnatural. 
Shakespeare is partly to blame, 
(hough: he does badly by both of them 
in the last act. Only a natural could 
make “A sister! you are she" sound 
natural, and little can extract the jingle 
from "I’ll sacrifice the lamb that 1 do 
love / To spite a raveii's heart within a 
dove". VIoln (Zo6 Wnnamaker) has 
ul so caught some of the Stratford vocal 
ninnnensms. but improves us u nert 
little Cesario with credibly ambivalent 
attractions. The set is steeped in 
atmosphere, but there arc too many 
fussy alterations to indicate different 
locations. The skv. too. is 

unnecessarily well-endowed with n 
selection of swirling clouds, sunsets, 
crescent moon, lightning, and un 
extraordinarily crowdy Plough. David 

u n .»..v . 


Hcrsey's lighting is equally busy - 
hurrying tnc audience through h 
bewildering scurry of nights ami days 


"Saiue-mouton", a Rabelaisian 
bronze by Gustave Dor* from die 
exhibition described on the facing 
page. 


with little evident logic or justifica- 
tion. 

But not all the theatrical dressing is 
over-intrusive. One piece of non- 
Sliakespcarian business seems to 
epitomize Caird's reading of the play. 
When Olivia sends her ring after Viola. 
Viola hangs, it on Ihe tree (hat 
dominates the st age. It hangs there, the 
only fruit, till the play ends. As thunder 
hreaks and the ruin falls, Feste plucks 
it. singing pointedly. “A foolish thing 
was but a toy". In this sombre 
production love is. in Larkin's words, a 
"wrangle for a ring" -u foolish thing, a 
toy for :i fool to play with. 


Appealing and app&llfti'g - ^ 


Peter Kemp 


Bookshelf 1 
Radio 4 

The South Bank Show 
LWT 


William Trevor dramatizes his fiction 
for radio and television alike: so it 
seemed fitting that - to mark the 
publication of his latest novel and a 
volume of collected stories - he should 
feature, the same eyening. on both 
Radio 4’s Bookshelf and [TVs The 
South Bank Show. 

As • is its tendency, Bookshelf 
supplied more adulation than 
enlightenment. Trevor, Frank 
Delaney enthused, has appeared in 
“all the prestige publications^; a “man 
whose writing was once described as 
being perhaps too perfect”, he has won 
"almost unreserved critical approval". 
Unreserved uncritical approval was 
what : he came in for on this 
programme. With talk of short stories 
bilng perfect free-standing little 
statues, and . a novel . having 
"movements as sad and considered-as 
requiem music?",, a hushed, vaguely 
pious awe wps intimated to be the most 
appropriate response to Trevor’s 
writing. 1 * .'! 

. An.extjrqct btoadcast'from one of his 
most characteristic -pieces, ‘.'The .piUe 
Dress", offered a likely opening Into an , 
exploration of bis : . option. . But die 
programme failed to take it. Sitting 
back undemtmdingly,: it contented 
itself with nodding, ^agreement to ; 
Trevoris remarks about hpw the work 
derived from his "releijtleiB pureuil of 
the truth". Never 'displaying mpeh of 
this himself, Delaney kept up: an 
assidlfous patter of l pbplause. ; A$ 
commentary on Trevor s fiction, he 
produced nothing more penetrating; 
-thaii the view that there are “divisions 
atwork" sMtliin ^ since'- consisting of: 
both novels , and short stories L ri ; 
sothetimes ; portrays (he . Irish' .and 
sometimes. tho English.? » • > 


The latter dichotomy, it emerged 
from The South Bank Show* isn’t one 
Trevor himself would take seriously. 
National and political categorizations, 
he declared there, seem to him “a bit 
crazy". "I think people aredivided into 
those who read ana those who don't 
read", he amusedly asserted, adding 
twinkliqgiy that, for him,, other 
significant distinctions were between 
drinkers and non-drinkers, gamblers 
and non-gamblers. Side-stepping such 
whimsical deflections and by-passing 
Trevor's less revealing disclosures - as 
that be got the Idea for a story about a 
boyanda matron on a train after seeing 
a boy and a matron on a train - Bragg 
pursued a quite purposeful line ot 
inquiry. Attempting to establish the 
nature of Trevor’s fictional world, he. 
suggested that - containing a 
"recognizable cast of characters" given 
to a "distinctly literary turn of phrase" 

~ if is notably keen on generating 
"conflicts that are very embarrassing' . . 

Extracts from films of i Trevor's 
. stories emphasized that this was the . 
Case: little girls sat frozCn-fyced as a . 
primly-spoken, teacher confronted ; 
them with h . newspaper fepbrt of: 
multiple rape; a young woman fled 
from a hotel garden, pursued by -a . 
headmaster's wife stiffly elocuting 
distasteful disclosures; '"Embar- 
rassment Interests me very much". 
Trevor conceded at one point. True to 
this; his books - the products of an . 
aficionado of . . discomfiture 
particularly relish clashes . between the 
■jordid and the sedate: What makes his 
’ character? as "recognizable'' as Bragg 
indicated is’ thpt they tend (6 be 
precariously genteel folk trying to keen 
the disreputable at arm's length. II Is 
. herd that Bragg's observation about 
Treypr’s dialogue is pertinent.. Hjs 
characters’ speech r and the author's ■ 
narrative prose. - have $ mannered, 
pedantic quality: they' art written in 
what Trevor revealed on Bookshelf is 
“very old-fashioned Edwardian Irish”. 
This; Idiom is ’ dpubly important to 
TrevOr's work v It is the vef-bnl iheans 
by which his ) characters try To Vejl. 1 
unpleasant truths — . a conversational ■ 

! equlvdent JQr .lilce :c?irtaiiiS. . And, » 


especially in the earlier books, i t Is used 
to attempt satire by. counterpoint: 
Starchy phrases emphasize' the grubby 
natqre of the dirty linen tumbled out so 
regularly by the narratives. Trevor's 
plots juxtapose the nice and the nasty. 
Decorously handling squalor, his prose' 
does the same. 

In recent years, as Bragg pointed 
out, Trevor's work has apparently 
undergone something of a change. The 
early prankishness has quietened 
down: there are, for instance, far fewer 
characters with facetious names. 
Increasingly, Irish political material 
has been dropped into the stories, with 
sectarian slaughter replacing sexual 
scandal as the means of exploding a 
depth charge in some quiet backwater. 
But. though the appealing and the 


appalling now collide more nideously, 
the same tone prevails. Treating or 
atrocity and agony, the narrative voice 
retains a demure formality. Neither 
Bookshelf .ndx The South Bank ShoW 
touched on this, but a question surely 
raised - ., by . Trevor's ! later ; work ' fs 
whether * stilted \ prose 4 can offer 
anything but 8. yejy .Wobbly , progress! : 
oVirThe'rrtugh ground bf recent -Irish 
history. '• 


issues of literary 
journals, critical quarterly^ volume 5, ' 
number 1 (Spring 1 983), available from , . 
Manchester University Pros* at £3.50, 
includes essays on die ripvels of John 
Fowles; by Robert- Campbell, 
Coleridge’s . ’ "language Of ' 

consciousness" by Edwin Webb, The 
Mayor of Caste rb ridge. byR. P. Draper, 
and: Kyd’a Spanish Tragedy by 
Richard, Proud toot, aswelfas book 
reviews , and poems by Craig Raine, 
Charles Tomlinson, Louis Simpson 
and Roy Fqller. The Spring J983' issue 1 
of the American Scholar (Vo j 52, No 2, 
available from 1811 Q Street, NW. 
Washington, DC 20009 at $15 a yean 
contains essays on "Cultural Li teracy* ' 
by E. p. ■ Hirsch, Jr, '‘Patterns pf 
.Fiction in Andent Biography- ? by Mflrv > ' 


Among recent issues of literary 
journals, Critical quarterly ^ volume 5, 
number 1 (Spring 1983), available from 
Manchester University Press at £3.50, 


Fiction In Andent Biography" by. Mary 
R, Lefkowitz ‘"put of the Swim wfth 
Barbara Pyrir by IsaJCapP, and Ernest 
Gellner on A. J. Ayer’s Philosophy M 
the Twentieth. Century* ; h- ' 


New Oxford books: 
Literature 

The Modern 
American Novel 

Malcolm Bradbury 

Here Is an up-to-date, 
comprehensive study of major 
authors, tendencies, and 
movements In Amsrlcan fiction from 
the 1 890s to the present day. 
Prolessor Bradbury discusses the 
cultural background to writers from 
Dreiser, Crane, and James to 
Vonnegut, Pynchon, and Erica Jong, 
emphasizing the close relationship 
between European and American 
writing. €9.95 OPUS 

The Diary of John 
Evelyn 

Edited by John Bowie 

‘An age of extraordinary eventa, and 
revoludona'ishow John Evelyn's 
epitaph describes the period In 
which he lived. This selection from 
his diaries spans nearly the whole ol 
his long life - from 1 620 In lha reign 
of James I to 1 706 In the reign of 
Queen Anne - and cover the 
transformation of England from an 
enterprising but still minor country 
on the verge of empire to one of the 
great powers of Europe and the 
world. £16.50 

The Poetical Works 
of Robert Browning 

Editor: Ian Jack 

Volume 1 Pauline 
and Paracelsus 

Edited by Ian Jack 
and Margaret Smith 


1 tharolsstfllno sells factory oditlonol 
Browning's po arris and plays. By ‘ 
systematically collating alt MSS and . 
early editions the editors hope to 
have established p definitive text; or 
to have come very close to that . 
ideal. Each Ofthe poems Is . 
preceded by a long and detailed . 
Introduction, and tne text fs folly 
annotated. £45 


Wycliff ite Sermons 

Volume 1 

Edited by Anne Hudson 

The complete cycle of which this Is 
the first volume lathe most 
extensively presented vernacular 
text (apart from the Bible translation) - 
produced by the followers of^ Wydif. . ' 
Early critics ascribed foe cycle to 
Wydli himself, but this now seems - 
unlikely. TJ)6 cyde survives In whole " 
■' or In part In31 manuacripts. Thar •. 

.. sermons present a comprehensive ■ • 

. v)dw of fop teaching of Jheebcti . : 

■ Ite concern with 

foeotoglcal, ecclesiastical, social, 
and political issues. This naw edition 
will appear In four part. £60 
Oxlord English Texts 

Dublin 

Compiled by 
Benedict Kiely ' 

Illustrated £4.60 Small Oxford Boohs 

Boating 

Cdfjnpil^d by . 

Christopher Dodd . 

illustrated £4.60 Sn?a II Oxford Books ■ 

Oxford 

University Press 
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remainders 


I Hew up last week to the People's 
Independent Jamahiriya of Hay-on- 
Wye, to pass judgment on what has 
been described as the most exciting and 
authoritative literury find since the 
Tablets of the Law. This is of course 
the all-revealing diary of John Payne 
Collier, the Shakespearian editor and 
renovator of documentary evidence 
(sec TLS, April 22). Since Collier lived 
tor a long time (1789-1883) and filled a 
notebook every week, the task was 
daunting, but I was undaunted, [quote 
at random: 

July 12th 1850. Went to Fairingdon, 
Road . Picked up a fine Sha. 2nd folio 
for eleven pence. Wide empty 
margins - ideal for my purpose I 
July 13th. Practising my : Bacon 
signature. Keeps coming out like 
Perkins. May have to revise my 
plans. 

July 14th. Bitten multitudes? 
Basement multitudes? Bison 
Multitudes? 


Eric Korn 

of the secret spy badge, “a beautifully I looked further, with gradually 
designed brooch or scarf-pin composed subsiding fever: James does a good 
of refined gold and lustrous pearlets, deal of getting met in the park with 


bcuring the Imperial Coat-of-Arms, 
the sinister Death's Head, also the 
Royal Star enclosing the letters K.E.” 


Miss Herzfeld, so much so that I begin 
to fear that he may be Mr HcrzfeTd; 


her such a shock as to cause her head 
ache for the rest of the Return journey. 
Commencing near Waltham Abbey . 

But there are no other domestic 
dramas. But stay: "Aug3rd. James had 


there are no mentions of stimulating interesting discussion about religious 


(In fact the second letter is not an Ebut evenings at the Pearsall Smiths, but a experience. Sis decided to discover 
mnifAl s 1 1 nnnpflmfn hp a frat n.minl lifca n r . i v. i _***'__ ■■ j 


a Greek capital S. It appears to be a frat 
pin.) There are also pictures of his 
dogs, his Jockey Club licence, and a 
note from Theodore Roosevelt, whom 
Mitchell calLs “soldier, sailor, linguist. 


rather drabber social life (“played 
Billiards. Lost . . . Went to Wilson's: 
came home 1.45, half shieker"). 
Sigmund, meanwhile, stubbornly fails 
to leave for the Continent and his 


Psycho-analysis. Elders of Zion called 
in evening to draft Protocols. Cake 
2 / 6 .” 

It reads like nn interpolation, alas. 


Road . Picked up a fine Sha. 2nd folio On (he last page of all he remembers 

for eleven pence. Wide empty that in German-occupied towns he saw 
margins - ideal for my purpose I . dead babies hanging in butcher shops. 
July 13th. Practising my : Bacon “The people who disbelieve me will be 
signature. Keeps coming out like 0 f the kind who refuse to accept 
Perkins. May have to revise my evidence of any sort. It is fortunate 
plans. they are but few in number.” 

JSl Ji lh - “SSL lpe , ? ull,l S£?^ You wouldn't want to be one of 
MuSdes? J B Them, would you? 

It is, one feels, material of such historic vyp *i>p GIVING YOU / A H7 Sfl 
importance that it must be published RnriK , Fna popF/uprAi rcF wf 
whether or not it is genuine, rfowever I K2SL' / vori^TTWA^ m 


advised Panhandle U. to hold their 
presses for a while, as there are a few 
things that need to be cleared up. I was 
very doubtful of the authenticity of a 
pencilled note on a loose sheet of 
paper, apparently in another hand: 
**bit out of our usual run but I think it 
should fool our customers. Yours as 
ever TJW.” But if Wise’s note is a 
forgery, then. , . 


scholar and ‘white man' he has an fateful rendezvous with Miss R. and 
idiosyncratic way with inverted the Wolf-Man. There is a Wolf, but he 
commas. j s a baby: “Wolff Leon was circumcised 

On (lie last page of all he remembers today at 5.20pm. Sam Cohen Sig and 
that in German-occupied towns he saw Famy present. Bottle of Brandv 5/-' ; 
dead babies hanging in butcher shops, and later, somewhat anomalously, 
“The people who disbelieve me will be “Wolff Leon had bacon bone for 
of the kind who refuse to accept breakfast”. An intriguing reference to 
evidence of any sort. It is fortunate “James . . . speculation . . . Loo” 
they are but few in number.” wasn't an early discussion of annl 

You wouldn't want to be one of Hfld * 

Them, would you? game at s P eculat,on and Lo °' 

* * * Thereafter the whole thing 

WE ARE GIVING YOU / A $7.50 r? ritv Gm 

BOOK / FOR FREE I BECAUSE WE Scribbling. Went to City 9am. Go 
TuiNTtr / vnn uni i m/awt tyi sack. . . Made terms about 


The striking thing about the Wallace / 
Wallace / Wallecninsky Book of Lists 3 
(496pp. Elm Tree Books. £7.95.) is 
that it has got serious. There is still 


of Poetry in Wartime, more publffl 
blunders on Koestler title-pL, S 
transcript of part of 
Rnbdiydt into Maori by Pei Te HnriJ 

Jones. “MyselfwhenyoungdideaS 

frequent becomes “1 ahau e taS 
ana hikaki toliu taku EioUhoki ki S 
taha which doesn’t seem to 

CS»' 

Polynesian prosody. 

Despite the plentiful evidence of 
professional incompetence evinced | n 
these columns, I get very polite letters 


uiui u lias gui bcriuus. i ncrc is suit _j.,* “ < 

SiarttrS-- 5 

the authors have also discovered the decrees nalnmin-imh w *S 
political power of the catalogue, the 


THINK / YOU WILL WANT TO 
CARRY IT. 

Well, yes if I can have something 
opaque to carry it in, the book being 

n/ ... 


establishing business . . . razor strop 

V- ... Lizz’s uncle died in Golden ■« “““™i „ ,aws 11CCUCU lt i coaching, or Rupert Murdoch takfai 
Square . . . walked to Hornsey . . . Protect animals” is a programme of ^rnewspaper found 1 

meeting of Bernard’s creditors actlon - | welcome the change, and a , 

accepted composition of 3/- in pound", general increase in definition - though The thought of inviting such gohka 

. the authors are still over-ready to persons into my cramped and 
JSUXr = be,ieve in Newton’s dog Diamond (no spotted hermit’s cellar lsembarrasstae. 


menu, the charge sheet. “Nine close 
encounters with Richard Nixon” does 
more to catch the unique flavour of the 
man than a mile of tape. “13 secret 
armies of the CIA” is an indictment, 
“10 US nuclear weapons accidents” is 
an alarm-bell, “12 laws needed to 


history and a working knowledge often 
dead and five living languages; (bn 
have diplomatic experience, ball!* 
honours, Olympic medals and all the 
social graces. ''Will I do?” they uk 
diffidently, rather In the manner of 
Einstein offering O-level mails 


Frederick Mitchell’s Tried ■ and 
Tempted in Every Shape or Form (E. J. 
Larby, ndc 1919) starts off well, with a 
frontispiece of the author in two of his 
most successful disguises, as a nun and, 
as the village cripple, and gets better, 
and better, which Is to say more and 
more itriprobable. Mitchell was an 
apparently rather successful jockey 
who lived in that part of France that 
was overrun by the German armies in 
the first days of the War. For several 
months, by ms own account, he made a 
'■ nuisance of himself to both sides (not in 
i >i ItseU: -a ; reprehensible activity) by 
crossing aha recrossing the lines, which 
were then quite fluid, mostly on a 
bicycle, and upsetting his family and 
the authorities. On the title-oage he 
describes himself as “Frederick 
Mitchell (the Anglo-French Jockey 
who carried despatches through the 
German lines at the most critical 
moments of the Great War)", but there 
isn’t much in the text to suggest he was 
working for anyone in particular, or 
doing anything more than trying to get 
. a good view of the downfall of 


Margo Woods s Masturbation Tantra accepted composition of 3/- in pound", general increase in definition - though 
and Self-Love (Omphaloskepsis Press, r . the authors are still over-ready to 

San Diego). ,/ One of those J» cr e 15 one item of news (Report believe in Newton’s dog Diamond (no 

extraordinary happy books that comes such animal) “and other 

along just when you're beginning to P r ? v f° ‘ ata * J "4?. * he dianst unsubstantiated good yams. “9 Airline 

feel that sex is a dark closed room with 1 C£Um , re 5E° n . , PJ. ev ® n Near Crashes" is not for airport-lounge 

a door that has no handle”, as Michael “ mn ?® n L .There is a trip to rea ding, but the Boston Molasses 
Perkins of Screw magazine felicitously 18 the , mos i Flood of 1919 was doubtless worse to 

puts it, though presumably staffers on recorded anna * s °* endure than read about - no less than 

Screw are Inside the dark closed room Kecoraea Annais. twenty-one people came to a glutinous 

trying to get out. You don’t need to 10th May: Left for Leipzig by 8.25 termination. (For the worst sticky-end 

know anything about the book PM (via QUeenboro’ and Flushing), pun, however, we are indebted to 

(reciting the Shiva /Shakti mantram to 11th May: Stopped at Cologne. James Macdonald French, who on his 

call the archetypal energies up, and Went to see Cathedral. way to the electric chair, suggested the 

apricot kernel oil from your local 12th May: Arrived In Leipzig about headline “French Friedr). The 

health store, that class of chat), but on 9AM. literary section is full of edification. I 

page 21 there is a striking phrase: “I 13th May: Left Leipzig for London, had no idea that E. V. Wright's Gadsby 

had inst read Dr R ’s book, and 15th May: Arrived London from (1939), a novel (or rather novl) that 

thanks to his graphic description of an Leipzig. eschews the letter “e", was now worth 

orgasm, I realized I had never had He may have been attending the 8 thousand bucks in a dust-jacket, nor 
one”. Rarely has the function of the international Nihilist Cabal, or a select J et that Doris Lessing's list of all-time 


today. If the phone rings I'll go sad 
stand in the cupboard so you cm gel to 
it, but I’ll have to put these boxes of 


10th May: Left for Leipzig by 8.25 
PM (via QUeenboro' and Hushing). 
11th May: Stopped at Cologne. 
Went to see Cathedral. 

12th May: Arrived In Leipzig about 
9AM. 

13th May: Left Leipzig for London. 
15th May: Arrived London from 
Leipzig. 

He may have been attending the 
International Nihilist Cabal, or a select 


Complex t Utopia / nn unhappy 
childhood / a dacha in the pine woods / 
a boat trip down tbe Thames / a room 
of one's own f a fall in front of a train. 


the diary can’t be presented las a laser-' 
like insight into the intellectual 
ferment of 1881, perhaps it will pass 
muster as an euchantiugly artless self- 


twenty-one people came to a glutinous 
termination. (For the worst sticky-end 

J un, however, we are indebted to 
ames Macdonald French, who on his 
way to the electric chair, suggested the 
headline “French Friedr). The 
literary section 1$ full of edification. I 
had no idea that E. V. Wright’s Gadsby 
(1939), a novel (or rather novl) that 
eschews the letter “e’\ was now worth 
a thousand bucks in a dust-jacket, nor 
yet that Doris Lessing's list of all-time 
favourite authors includes Idries Shah, 
Mahmud Shabestari, Ibn al-Arabj and 
al-Ghazali. Everyone has their own 
thought-library of eccentric books, but 
I approve the Book-of-Lists 

Collection, which includes Who’s Who 
in Baton-Twirling, Manuale di 

Conversazione Itallano-Groenlandese , 


catalogues on the hat stand if you an 
just hold these dogs for a moment oi 
two.") 

So if you have in mind spendings 
morning idly collating a few inclinable 
before taking lunch with a oormpt 
librarian , I have to warn you that these 
are cramped times in the book world; 
and even if you apply to the trn 
spacious establishments, it (ends lobe 
the case that in addition to. all those 
qualifications you- need to display l 
readiness to put money Into tie 
business, if not to buy it outright. 


.civilization. He does cany a message 
from the Mayor of Qouvieux to the 
Prefccturp.of Police in Paris (“what the 


Quite unexpectedly, after announcing 
my disappointment at not having been 
asked to review The Memoirs of Cora 
Pearl (Granada, £7.95), I received a 
copy from a very civil person 
connected with the publishing 


Speaking of Mantras, isn’t there ox 
that goes TAT TVAM ASI - Thouat 
That* (or TAT). I thought of it wha 

or one’s own /a fall in front of a train, revelation in the manner of Diary of a » Baton-Twirling, Manuale di going against the habit of* lifetime,® 
Candidates are advised to choose no Nobody. Aug 2nd looks promising in Conversazione Itallano-Groenlandese, at | eHSt t i, ree mont |« I turned oaa 
more than three. this regard: “In- trying to -Lower the an “ Enjoy Your Chameleon. early morning television. TV*ara w 

* * * Hood of the Carriage yesterday poor * * ' taking a well-earned rest, but on w 

Quite unexpectedly, after announcing Lizzies Head got caught In between One of the best things about writing a screen a sign of rare self-revelations® 
my disappointment at not having been twisted her hat off her head which gave regular or at least periodic piece is that COMING UP SOON: BABYrTAiA. 


Among this week’s contributors 


teal purport of that note wad \ may 
never know, bin X am very certain, that 
it was of the utmost importance”), but 


w^frU edUed by^ufia^Blafel^rf ! Auum Alexander is the author of Ian Donaldson’s The Rapes of Lucre- 
dr more precisely ‘■edited" by "William u P*™ natom y> 1971. tta was published last year. 


Bl&tchford” is not the sober document 


j»“W history -I tad been led to 
: letters that , he drops in the Dost. ’ ^bcjpate, but a salaapus naiyative, 


that , he .drops in the post, 
! , back tobacco for the 
ng Germans, to lull the|r 


anticipate, but a salacious, narrative, 
entirely urithout redeeming pedantry, . 
and crammed with lewd encounters' 


Patrick O’Connor is the etfiloroM 
Tribute to Yvonne Printemps, vm- 

Redmond O'Hanlon has cprtjjj 
tl. noMiiini/in Henmt' . 


bccuDrihri Gentians to lull their' u ' lu . eremmeu wun lewo encounters 
suspicions, and foreign newspapers; 2Sj ^ csc . rib j ed ' ( Just leave the . MiriAm 
“ ‘KfflteheU’.hesaldmatowroSrUei the usual place, please.) . at B ; rkl 
German nation is doomed. England I * :? 


German nation is doomed. England ' ■* 

has turned against us.”- Thereafter he I 1 found: this old di 
continued _to wander about, often in !stob that or I si 


eccentric disguises, usually Inking his 
youngson with him to do the talking, as : 
He himself had an unmistakable Bnlish 
accent,- periodically getting arrested, 
and released as a harmless lunatic. 


Almanack for 1881, with list of .. _ . 

Bankers, Postal Intelligence (“Inland ™ CDLAS Parker is Head of Conserve- 

j .1 , tx . . • • ° . ■» fmn at IhA D pfllfllt f 


Margaret Alextou is Senior Lecturer John D urant is Staff Tutor in Biology Redmond O H anlon na . ^ 

in Byzantine and Modem Greek at the . in the Department for External Studies “ sa y s l ° - Da ^[,. rt h e nubfei* 5 
University of Birmingham. . at the University of Oxford, Centennial Retrospect, to be puoi*- 

;; . • . this year. 

MiriAm Allott is Professor of English GROssKURTii’s aulhorized iR . j. Qvbry’s books include ^ 

at Birkbeck College, Loudon: biography of Havelock Ellis was pub- Nuffield, 1976. 

Jisneq in lVoU, . • 

Leon Pompa isProfessorof Pb>W 

MicftABL B^er is the author of The . Tulio HALPBRiN-DoNQfti’s Politics, . at the University of Bitmiognam. 
Rise of the Vutaridn Actor, aqd The Economics and Society In Argentina In Christopher Reid's latest collection^ 
Doyle Didry, both 1978. •• • L the Revolutionary Period was pub-, 


riAm Allott is Professor of English 
Birkbeck College, London! 


iStoto that or I shan’t go on. P L, ° Halperin-I 

r »uii- m j- - nt j, , ■ Else of the Victoridn Actor, aad The Economics and Soc. 

J found thfe old diary, Woodley’s Doyle Didry, both 1978. ■ the Revolutionary 

Mercantile Scribbling Diary and iished in 1975 ™ 

Almanack for 1881, with list of „ - ^ . ... ' . 


of So# 


Gewrude Himmelparb’s most recent Univei^' 

book. Idea of Poverty, will be pub- and Political Science at •. 

Iished. this autumn. ty, Toronto. I 


crimes, 

>w what 


Carol Rumens’s 

Unplayed Music, was. publisher 


. reason he passed through the lines So 
' easily was thal.hp bad a secret codb 
. 0.4K;') given him on. a whim by a 



lhfr ‘ntfclleduaL- BBian Bond is Reader in War Studies 
*et code history Of the .cenWry^ got' Wed: 1 King’s College Undon 1 

un by a : Freqrf, aged 25, n»vly quah Bed , taking WHiaqn. 


published next year. 


History of Science, ana 
the Warburg Institute- 
and the Renaissance will be pu . ■ 


r bro^,. of'-wli^lt wm p(rinl;Mttoa&C^rd?acro(^oat^ ’ y ‘ ^ ; v V ' M*w AwrrA r » ... JanCis Robinson is Wine Chrresp^ 

: W thejeulin| s|de9 M . or cat(Uysfe. runkhown 1 to history, X a : ; } , • ' - ' -Hf? 8 fe ude dentot The Sunday Tmtes. 

: have been put to all kinds oftort ures to. pupil perhaps of EUiotson ^or Braider- AtoriAWv • „ «' 1 CeorgpEliotand herWorid, 1975. r-., kfr ■- 

mtke me lelllhem where and who gave EKsS” °l(Stee . The . . feurcas Spaldino's W r ,£i' 

STM? 

thereby bewildering any remaining DA2^ttNG 
readers, This is almost the last page of ... plaque 'hi ' He 
the book and there’s been nd hint: of (Vceriabdy M: 

. any of this befor^. But there’s la pfctLird you dan banal 


r* Wfeedy. an lish die 
t, at a turning ; versity ; 


last year 


Iran 
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to the editor 


‘The Battle of 
Beirut’ 

Sir. - Permit me to correct a couple 
of Tactual errors in the review by 
Michael Howard of my book The Battle 
of Beirut (April 15). Mr Howard says: 
“The siting of Palestinian camps and 
sirongpoints in the middle of the most 
thickly populated areas she shrugs off 
as only to be expected." Apart from 
the fact that I said no such thing, the 
Palestinian camps in Lebanon were 
sited, in 1948, by UNRWA on land 
designated by the Lebanese 
government: and at that time these 
sites were well outside Tyre, Sidon and 
• Beirut. These towns have since grown 
outward and eventually surrounded 
the camps. 

Second, excusing the Israeli use of 
massive fire power against Tyre, Sidon 
and Beirut. Howard writes: “The 
massive bombardments, tactical as 
well as strategic, of the Second World 
War - Cassino and Caen as well as 
Hamburg and Dresden ... all this 
was justified in terms of saving the lives 
of our own forces." This is a wholly 
inexact and misleading comparison. 
Tyre ami Sidon were towns that were 
swiftly surrounded and cut off by the 
Israelis in the first hours of the invasion 
and then submitted to land, sea and air 
bombardment for twenty-four hours 
before leaflets asking civilians to leave 
were dropped. Cassino was not a town 
but a single slrongpoint - the 
monastery on the hill; the dvilian 
population of Caen, Hamburg and 
Dresden were not sealed .in; and 
Hamburg and Dresden were not 
bombarded to save the lives of an 
investing force, which was hundreds of 
miles away when they were attacked 
from the air, nor was Beirut bombarded 
by the Israelis to save lives, because by 
the lime of the most prolonged 
bombardments (August 5 to 12) the 
Istselis had abandoned any idea of 
attacking into the dtv: it was smashed 
up to achieve a political objective. 

Michael Howard describes my book 
« « melodramatic indictment". An 
attack on the PLO that caused so much 
SJWtomBM 1 , mostly Lebanese, 
ini c r n kttttuse of the shooting of 
an Israeli ambassador by an anti-PLO 

iffivr 1 " meiodrama ° f th ° 

. MICHAEL JANSEN. 

Ni^r 1 * Ayios Dhometbs ’ 

The Medici 
Inventory 

before "ti^p y ■ 1 ask for s P ace to P ut 

, r ® adcrs an art-historical 


iUwlI ■ . ■ 1S an an-mstoricai 
herem^ em? T ^e problem is In-. 

mX 1 " th ® inve ntory of the Palazzo 
token ; ■ t f e Via Large, which was 
S\ af,Cr the *8* °f Lorenzo 
■ ,ne Magnificent .In 1492. 

Fforeffi . numerous . surviving 

• fifteenth tent lnven £ orj «^ from the 
r"«mn centuru iha u ■ 


maiie^T 5 of art to named 

^ be 8 ln with, 'that, 
this P n t mai 7 responsibility for 

SR was the 

prices the , numbers of. 

Md i cohS nf lhe notary 

i easy, ^ , as ^ a tants, So mucJi is 


-r'jwUUOni 1 ’ L — lliv 

E Hkeiy fhat a 

^o ren tine 
m to 

k attributions of the two 


Giottos or the three Masaccios, or 
more difficult still, to spot the single 
resell i no used with five Uccellos to 
make a fresco-like decoration in 
. Lorenzo s chamber, orforlhai mutter, 
to spot Botticelli ns the painter of a 
/ panel used to decorate Lhe bed canopy 
L? of Lorenzo's son , Piero. K seems even 
A “J 101 * “n iWy thjit a second-hand 
dealer called in to give valuations could 
ff a .. h ave provided so many 
11 attributions. 3 

n 

e f. n tny book on the history of art 
e collecting. The Rare Art Traditions , 
d reviewed m your issue of March 25. 1 
e ventured the suggestion that the whole 
e problem outlined above could he 
d solved by a reasonable further 
n assumption. If the presiding notary had 
d recraited his assistants among the 
clerks of the Medici bank, then the 
f clerks could have got the artists' names 
and lhe payments they received from 
™ toe bank's records of the private 
a expenses of the Medici. This seemed to 
? me to solve the whole problem - 
J providing some allowance is made for 
= the bank clerks' probable 
: misunderstanding of some old records 
of payments. and consequent 
r occasional errors about prices ptir- 

■ ticularly. 

, My faith in my own suggestion has 
, been shaken, however, by the doubts 
r expressed by Martin Kemp in his most 
5 generous and penetrating review. So 
, what' solutions do other detectives 
, propose? 

• JOSEPH ALSOP. 

i 2806 N Street NW, Washington, DC 
I 20007. 8 

I The Practice of 
Reviewing 

| Sir, - I often have the melancholy ~ 
l feeling, especially when I’m not en- 
| gaged in it myself, that reviewing is a 

■ quite meaningless activity. Had the 

editor sent a particular- book to one 
reviewer rather than another a totally 
different review would in all likelihood 
have resulted. This is particularly true 
of novels, "• v' ; 

Take Michael Hofmann's review of 
Joseph Roth's Job (April 22). He says' 
that its virtues “are more its author's 
than of the book itself", that it is a 
transitional novel, and that Roth 
himself “soon came to dislike it”. But 
what he mainly seems to have against it 
is that “the happy ending is as 
unsatisfactory here as in the Book of 
Job: material welfare and emotional 
surrogates as a reward for ritual 
devotion." 

There is much to argue with here. 
Hist of all “ritual devotion", in both the 
Bible and In Roth, better characterizes 
the comforters than Job himself, j 
Whatever goes on In the bulk of the . 
book, it (s hardly ritual devotion^ { 
Secondly, Hofmann’s remarks make it , 
clear that he has little time' for fairy- t 
tales,. or at least cannot see a place for : 
them alongside "serious’’ literature. 
The author of the Biblical Job clearly 
thought otherwise, and many readers { 
over the centuries have agreed with 
him, I. know how many modem 

• rewriiers of the Biblical Job story have J 
foiltidered just here and one of. the f 
things I most admire about Roth's * 
handling of the theme is how he F 
manages to combine the realism of the ^ 
novel genre with tfie "happy ending”- J 
which Is, of course, in both the Bible F 
and Roth, hardly a simple version of c 
• that motif: Hofmann also contrasts * 
•Roth’s Job, with “his best work, The- s 
Radetsky March, a family epic of great f 
density and beauty - an Austrian , 
Buddenbrooks. . Here again Other 
reviewers niighf have had different ’ 
responses. My owriifeelirig is that ohe ® 
Buddenbrooks IS already perhaps One : .J 

; too many; and as far as I’m concerned ' 
family epic?, especially those of great- n 
, density, can stay on the shelves. v 

'.."IS there a moral to all this? I’in rfot ■'• j 
sure* But it may be Northrop Frye’s "• 
point that one , wiU always get . 
something 6ut of reading, a critic who 0 
lovekj Qhd Rdniires the work he is 
talking about, everi if. ultimately one 
, does hot agree With him , ivhlle adverse 
criticism is iit the end only the airing of rt 
prejudice. - u 

i > ' GABRIEL JOSIPOVICl. r' k 

T 60 Prlrice 1 Edward’s Road, , Lewes,; . J 
: Sliasek. ; L' ' * 


Siegfried Sassoon P ,,j, . ,i i* s - niece, had been 

c . , buned nn January 22, 1628 and argued 

w&'lArlS ?S* enP 5 ,hat sl,e w;,s lh c fair infant of Mi Inin's 

22 °f.. m yc* 1,l ? 0|1 s of poem. The implication of this 
Wa? Pn^mc « S V ar Dl “ n f s , a u d identification is (hat Milton's dale for 

books but whi? “PP™ 1 ,hc P ° em " anntt ‘Mads 17 (ic. between 

books, but when he sets out to show December 9. 1625. nnd December H 

'SS'Jg* P cvercr . ’. s lh an llic poor 1626) was incorrect. Now Pcler Levi 
old ediror'hestumWes into a morass of (Letters. March 25) suggests that 
error. One passage of his review reads: Milton's date is correct, iTnd tries to 
[Gordon] Harbord is the subject of dismiss Phillips's explanation on the 
‘Together", a poem ascribed to grounds that he is not reliable. 

' 0n th ^ stren g | h of Milton is similarly unreliable. In 
a diary entry; an early copy (in 1645 lie dated “In Obitiim 

to?i?knn l lf ted f A, 1 fk SI ’ iPl! Procan »*llarii” anno aetatis 16 tie. 

l625K lnit lhc nian whom the poem 
” one has to guess ahaul comnicmorutes died on October 21. 


many matters, including Sassoon's 
grief for Harbord. 


1626. “Fnir Infant” was not printed in 
the 1645 Poems, nnd Miltun only 
attempted to recoil the date when he 


. f m VIII t 

‘Together” is written in the diary attempted to recoil the date when he 
immediately after an account of a day s derided to include the poem in his 1673 
hunting round Limerick on January 30, Poems r It is surely much more likely 
1918 (War Diaries, p 207) and that Milton got the date wrong half a 
immediately before another poem centuiy later than that Phillips 
dated January 31. Clearly the hunting manufactured the association of the 
brought the old friend of his youth buck poem with his own sister. And the 
to mind. Does Mr Hibberd believe that powers of lhc offspring of the 
laments for the dead arc written only penultimate line to confer immortality 
immediately after their death? on the mother's name do not point, as 

I have not seen the “early copy" f : evi s ^8« ls . to the identification of 
1 13 the offspring with Milton himself. 


(how does Mr Hibberd know it’s of l sprin ^. Mihon himself, 
"early"?), but I feel sure that its When Anne Ph ' ,h P s d| ed her mother 
“August 1917” refers to Harbord's ^.LiOTT 1 '*- °, nd * ?*■ , C JS’ 

^folhar. " 0I 10 ‘ he Wrili " e ° f b u “p.b r u^y Z ^9 . A r 6 r 3 i ) ls “ e 

M A H^h S ^ K h°°H Sgrleffbr H Har f 0nl,if Fn«"i™^a^Td^ptaitonSf?he“mmiK 

an evor,as,ing 


found a thirty-eight-line poem called 


“A Wooden £rosT’\ date^ August iT A u S for J h ® si B n jficance of the seven 
1917. full of grief, and addressed to mes ,J n . fetters, 

Harbord’s ghost. A P ri1 8). I fear that the very existence 

„„ , . „ of unrhymed lines in the poem is 

uulu'lT 8 to the r War Poem5 f unlikely. It is usually reckoned that 
Mr Hibberd blames me for ‘want of there are ten unrhymed lines (1, 13. 15. 
research into obscure but existing 22, 39, 51. 82 , 91. 92 16! ). but in fact 
■evidence - to which all-purpose each’ of these lines is slant-rhymed, and 
accusation I must obscurely but the poem contains no wholly 
existingly, plead guilty He goes on to unrhymed lines. There is n detailed 
say the volume ‘could have been more discussion of the subject in Milton 
thorough. No variant or cancelled Quarterly 10 (1976). 67-72 
readings nre given To which I ' r.nnnnN rAWDnri i 

reply that the volume is intended for _ GO RD t °^ CAMPBELL, 
lovers of poetry and admirers of Department oi English. University 

ir^Lit ^9t.{orQit,pjckirfg fPfS -.v w; -- 

RUPERT HART-DAVIS. , Verse ill ' 

Marske-in-Swaledale, Richmond, ■ ' rwr ' : ■ a* ■ • 

North Yorkshire, . Translation ■■ 


Verse in 
Translation 


‘On the Death of a 
Fair Infant’ 

Sir, - There are good reasons why 
“no one seems to have made . . . 
•before*’ Peter Levi's suggestion 
(Letters, March 25) that Miltons “On 
the Death of a Fair Infant” is about a 
sister who died twenty-four years 
before. This makes it a very belated 
poem for even the most slowly 
developing poet. The further proposal 
that Milton at the end is conceitedly (in 
the modern sense) referring to himself 
Ignores the future tense - ?will an 
offspring give" (a reference to a 
pending birth, not Milton's, not from 
Milton^ mother, fifty-three). 

The standard modern view remains 
unshaken, that it was Milton, not 
Edward Phillips, whose memory failed 
him in 1673,'causlng him lo think the, 
poem two years eafifer than it wai.The 
infant Is indeed "Milton te niece Anne, 
who died at the pae pf two when itoe 
poet was nineteen*. Professor Carey's 
objection that “two-year-old Anhe 
cannot have been the poem’s subject, 
since the ’infant' of whom M. writes did 
not outlast even a single winter (3-4)" 
is fallacious. The infant that was burled 
January 2?, 1628. did not outlay that. 
winter, its Second. The final (wo 1 lines 
aljiide to the fact that Milton's sister 
wps ; : again . pregnant. • “A second 
daughter, Elizabeth, was bom a few, 
months later (baptized' 9 April) and 
was the child whose afrival the 
poet hyperboHcally predicts” (W . R. 
Parker,- Afl/fo/i, p 738). 1 . ■ 

. EDWARD LE GOMTE. 

North Efcremonl, Massachusetts 
01252.;. ■ 

■Sir. - Edward Phillips. Milton's 
nephew, explained in 169f that the fair 
infant of Milton's boerp was the child of 
MiUou's sister. On December 17, {938. 
W. . R. Parker, announced .in ,your. 
columns thf discovery:- M Artne 


Sir, - ft might be worth reminding 
readers that The Oxford Book of Verse 
hi English Translation; which .1 edited 
in 1980* was, like Richard Stoneman’s 
Daphne into Laurel, largely (though 
, not entirely) concerned wfih the role of 
classical translation. Robert Wells in 
his review of Stonepran's book (April 
15) instances a number of examples - 
Chaucer’s - Virgil, Sisson's Carmen 
Saeculare, Golding's Mettunor phases, 
Jonson's version of Horace’s ode to 
Venus, Allan Ramsay’s and Philip 
Francis's Horace, Fanshawe's and 
Beaumont's translations. Gifford's 
Juvenal - all of which appear in the 
Oxford book. Indeed, Wells’s phrase 
about a “largely forgotten tradition’’ 
seems to echo my introduction : “1 have 
fried to reveal ... a largely forgotten 
literature.” Mr Wells says of Daphne 
into Laurel : “The need for such an: 
anthology ; has been felt for a Id ng 
time.*' I am sorry that he did not see fit; 
to. acknowledge the existence of The ■ 
Oxford, fiodk.'of Verge Bigflsh, 
yTf&slqtlep *nd wditld like ty iiirorit - 
your readers that it will shortly be 
available in paperback. 

'CHARLES TOMLINSON. 

Department of English; University 
of Bristol, 40 Berkeley Square, Bristol 

Little Sparta 

, Sfr,,- Michael Schmidt has given us 
(Commentary, April 29). a lucid 
account of the mess StralbclvTde 
Region finds itself In following the 
spoliation ,of Ian Hamilton Finlay’s 
LjtUe Sparta/ It >wllt be interesting to 
see. how the Region, goes about. 

: defending Us actions, since so far it has 
assumed itself answetable to nope but 
its own apparatchiks- .• 

Strathclyde! urging that Mr Finlay's " 
arguments sliould pt least 1 be, given lair 
consideration; in:' view of- the jjsues : 
Involved.; Ll received in’ ansvyer n 
duplicated circular letter, misquoting:' 
section 4(2) of tjie Local Government • 
(Scotland} Act in defence of the Rating 


Authority's view that the Garden 
Temple at Stonypath did not qualify 
for rates relief - a circular signed on 
behalf of the delightfully titled 
“Depute Chief Executive (Strategic 
Issues)”. 

Since then the Region has succeeded 
in making itself a laughing stock 
without appreciably advancing its 
purpose, whatever that might be. 
Clearly, it was never expected that 
high-handed proceedings against a 
supposedly obscure artist would 
occasion much comment. Events have 
shown the fallacy of this expectation, 
and the taxpayers of Strathclyde have 
their administrators to thank for an 
expensive and ludicrous display of 
petulance which is fast making the 
■ Region a byword for philistinism; 
i however, one assumes that the post of 
“Depute Chief Executive (Strategic 
Issues)” is unfortunately not an 
elective one. 

The saving of what little 
bureaucratic face remains is of little 
concern, particularly since a solution 
lies easily to hand. The crucial Issue 
raised by Mr Schmidt Is whether 
Strathclyde Region has the moral or 
indeed legal right to despoil one of this 
country's principal twentieth -century 
cultural monuments, simply because it 
is unable or unwilling to recognize it as 
such. During the course of the Battle of 
Little Sparta, lan Hamilton Finlay 
made a rhetorical appeal for United 
Nations intervention; but was this 
merely a poetic metaphor: Perhaps 
after all it is time for others to step in 
and preserve what Strathclyde seems 
bent on destroying; Edinburgh hopes 
to sweep under lhe carpet; ana London 
studiously ignores. 

JOHN STATHATOS. 

16 Haslemere Road, London N8. 

Churchill in Pink 
Silk 

Sir. - On such an u posteriori 
i weighty matter as the precise colour of 
Churchill's silk qndprwcar (Letters,. 
- ' ■ topH/TS) ; n«£ J point out ihtt nAfestafr 
Forbes's chromatic notation is' inaccu- 
rate? The usual French phrase is “cuis- ‘ 
se de nymphe imtte " which makes 
more physiological and sexual -fense - 
defined in Le Petit Robert, s. v. cufyse as 
"d’un rose incarnadin”, with an exam- 
ple 'taken from Aragon; “Un pantalon 
collant ciifsse de nymphe, <mue’\ . - 

But then Alastfllr Forbas fs living in 
Switzerland where the euphemistic- ' 
abate must sound definitely more 
proper and chaster than the - more 
suggestive dmue. 

PAUL-GABRIEL BOUCfi. 

UER des Pays Anglophones, 5 rue 
de I'Ecole de Mldecme, Paris 6. 

(Dr) Johnson 

Sir, - Dr Johnson was known ns such 
to his contemporaries and surely 
should ever be so known. My 1787 
edition of The Life of Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. by Sir John Hawkins, has “THE 
LIFE OF DR SAMUEL JOHNSON” 
across the head of each pair>of pages, 

- and Boswell's later -Life has copjous 1 
. references to “Dr," Johnson, ffepsed' : 
his doctorate to the lille pf the Lives of 
the: Poets, and according to HaWklos, ' 
Who was 1 an -executor of his -willj 
“Agreeable to his request, a stone of 
black marble covers his grove, thus 
inscribed: SAMUEL JOHNSON, 

L.L.D. . . . Would Donald Greene 
(Letters, April 22) have the tombstond 
'.altered? 

, L E. JONES. 

29 Coulsdon Rond, Sidmouth, 
Devon. . . ; 

Patron Saint 

■ Sir, - Eric Korn (Remainders, Aprii 
8) -conjures up a pliantpm Wclshmah. 
w. St Thomas, as his patroii saint .of ; 
those who hayb no patron saint. The . 
founder of. Notes and Queries, arid ' • • 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Following the great U 


R. C. O. Matthews, C. H. 

Fein stein and J. C. Odling- 
Smee 

British Ecomomlc Growth 1856-1973 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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perspective, — , , 

one should know that the growth of 
productivity in this most recent period 
from zero 


for inflations at home. 

output of the domestic 


down into nine and then twenty-one 
sub-sectors, as the sources permit, to 
arrive at the conclusion that structural 


SfSsswssia 

Sartedff awjs r,«£ ss. s»*ssb »--3 

rate in 1973 was about the same as in followed the U. Earnings from the jng ou , 0 f agriculture, and nil that - musty odour. 1 

1873 flower if depreciation is set aside) non-domestic economy (trade and does not explain muchoMhcups^nd 

. ' • l_-l _ .1 i_ 1 ntJ- nr llioi 


PHILOSOPHY 


The use of economic method to solve 
economic problems is applied 
economics; the use of historical 
method to solve problems about 
economies in the past is traditional 
economic history. The possible hybrids 
are two. If historical method is used to 
illuminate modern economics and 
modern economies the result is the 
German historical school of the 
nineteenth century, or the national 
income school of the twentieth. 
Historical method finds out what 
happened by using narrative. fr tells 
stories; for instance, the story that the 
new industries of automobiles, 
chemicals, and electrical engineering 
contributed to economic growth 
between 1914 and 1937 chiefly because 
their weight in the economy had 
grown, not because they accelerated in 
growth themselves ( British Economic 
Growth, p 285). Though to some eyes 
less pretty than narrative all in words 
(such as the tale of Britain's alleged 
penalty in antiquated equipment from 
its early start), in both statistical and 
verbal narrative it is the sequence of 
events that makes the point and 
persuades the reader. 

By contrast, economic method finds 
out what happened by using analogies, 
metaphors, and.similes. The making of 
national product, 1856-1973, said to be 
just like a mathematical operation in 
which output to a function of inputs of 
labour, capital, land and their im- 
provements; the working of the market' 
lor saving and investment is said to be 
just like- curves representing the 
demand for new projects and the 
supply of funds to undertake them. 
Historians, then, are the epic poets, 

. economists live lyric poets' at .the; past. 
'When economic lyricism is used to ring 
of past economies the result may be 
called historical economics, known to 
its many friends as "cliometrics". 
Historical economics is economics in 
the service of history. 

British Economic Growth 1856-1973' 
is a double triumph in the hybrids, in 
historical economics and in the 
national income school. Largely 
planned and written by R. C. O. 

' Matthews, it was commissioned nearly 
twenty years -ago by Simon Kuznets 
and MoseS Abramovitz as one of seven 
studies of growth in industrial 
countries. The result is mostly a very 
pod thing. True,- the story it tells of 
Iritgin’s several rises and declines in 
the century 
familiar, wif 
history since 
severely professional standards of 
. exposition will not invite perusal by 
. those who havq not. But the. thing to 
•„ .very well done. To do history or 
• economics well each by itself is, quite; 
hajd enough. Even to do both poorly, a 
Common event In economic history, to : 
; ihot easyi an4 pays badly. To do both 
. well; as Matthews, C. M. Feinsteiri, 
and J. 'C. Odlihg-Smee have done. Is a 
•raife trick;" • 

• The book surveys 120 years of 
tacqqqndi) grow^.Eqpiromjc 


picture .of economic history: what 
caused Britain's economic growth; or 
sometimes lack of growth, , since KVVU1 
Victoria's middle ace 7 The authors - ( 0 ji 0 
pursue the answer withUidzealtif the; 18 % 
bellman and his crew -and on occasion • Seen 


and” much higher than in 1924; or that investment abroad) dp not alter the 
profits were at their historic low, 40 per pattern .except for a slump across the 
cent lower than a century before. The Second World W; 
backdrop gives the play its meaning, was the input of laoou 
Against the historical backdrop raised fall in population g 
in the book one can tell a tale of Britain begun during the ri 


post- 
r, of 


not failing to exploit the 
war explosion of technolo. 
governmental saving not crowding out 
private, of capitalists not eating up an 
ever greater snare of income. Against 
an international backdrop, lacking in 
the book but presumably forthcoming from 
from the larger project, one might tell better 


.econd World War. Only after the war 
was the input of labour affected by the 

- " '• «-*!— growth that had 

irst World War. 
Hours of work fell in sharp steps at 
1872, 1919, and 1947, allegedly 
because the bargaining poweT of 
labour peaked, fewer pours meant 
more intense or better hours: the 
authors reckon that all the lost output 
from fewer hours was made up by 
hours before 1914, though none 


other tales. The tale-telling to what it 
means to have a “view" of the 


after the Second World War. It is 


downs of productivity. In Chapter Ten 
the state of aggregate demand to 
surveyed: very strong after the Second 
World War, veiy weak between the 
wars, and middling before the First 
World War. Strong demand since 
1946, it is argued, was not a direct 
consequence of the brilliance of 
Treasury advisers (nor indeed was 
stop-go such a terrible consequence of 
their stupidity). The animal spirits of 
investors and the steadiness of exports 
iortant. It to argued 
foreign trade, by 
le multiplier. 


were more inn 


upon 
ly that 

way of the foreign tra 


more broadly 

.. — orei gr 

harder to discern trends in labours wagged the tail of the dog before. the 
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economy. Lyricism can be used in quality. Changes in the population of FjrSt World War , and positively 
writing epics. women and children in the labour force convulsed him between the wars. 

if 
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Glasgow Central Old Exchange - the first multiple, telephone switchboard, reproduced from A Hundred Years Ago: 
In in the 1880s in Words and Photographs by Colin Ford and Brian Harrison (335pp. Allen Lane l Penguin 
Books; £25. 0 1400 6711 6). 


Another and related weakness 
stopping the arguments just shone! 
their conclusions. The rhetoric of Us 
senior common room gives muti 
weight to irrelevant excellence: a- 
cellcncc ut Latin composition is tain 
as a warrant for leaving half-supported 
one’s opinions on the prevalence of 
markets in Rome; excellence « 
proving existence theorems ii 
mathematical economics is taken bi 
warrant for leaving in unargued (bra 
one's objections to global monetarism, 
in the present work the excellent is 
finding proximate cause of econonx 
growth is taken as a warrant for 
to unargued conclusions 
ultimate causes. An instance is it 
abrupt descent to speculation on the 
matter of entrepreneurial Mbit, 
1873-1914, at the very point the lit- 
erature becomes most rich. Slothbi 
descendants of the founders, it Is said, 
came to hold the reins of enterpria 
( pace Charlotte Erickson, not cited); 
technical education, it is said, wasps 
( pace Roderick Floud, not riled); in) 
so forth. Another example b the 
astonishing and unsupported attrib- 
ution of economies ol industry salt 
to agriculture, 1856-1913, in aid of 
explaining the national deceleration ■ 
productivity. Still another is the caul 
way in which an “intermedutc 
position" between "extremes” is Ida 
up in characterizing how the eoohora 
worked in aggregate, whether urn 
created its own demand or demand to 
own supply. The point is not thalsw 
moderation is wrong in all things, to 
that to adopt it unargued is no te 
unreasonable than to adopt one of* 
"extremes" unargued. Tneri uew 
many other instances of Isa ■ 
argument to leave one entirely happy 
with the conclusions. . ? 

A revealing Instance is the strg 
treatment of Ireland. Output peril* 


Brits 


The book. Is simple in outline, 
following the simple metaphor of the 
production function. It measures 
output; it measures input; then it 
compares the two. Someone involved 
must have reckoned that all this would 


were not. Important, but the declining 
share of Ireland Is a&id to have 
substantially increased the quality of 
labour in the late nineteenth century. 
Education contributed a steady 40 


Chapters Eleven to Thirteen 
investigate the details of investment by 
sector. The results, though tangentially 
relevant to ' the main task, are 
interesting: investment in the public 
sector was higher after the Second 


HEUUIICIII v, “—I — . ■ A 

in Ireland during the late ainw* 
century was half what It waste Bnti* 
Therefore, say our (British) 
the rising weight of Britons 
labour force of the United Kirif-W 
was a "quality shift", ripwar®- . 
shift is large enough by 
argue, to leave other prwjJJJ 
growth. 1873-1914. a ml 
(they do not answer how esm * ] 
Climax of the age of steam w ^ 
not to mention of Lever 
Lyons tea, could have left HTO 
undisturbed for forty 
nroiimpnt miaht be called I 



loo. The book is seldom a positive ._ , ...... 

pleasure tofead. StiU, in;lts writlng as Capital accumulation followed it, 
fri most other matters it surpasses the to °- v^ptal abroad j accumulated In a 
standards- of the fields in which it great pile b 

labours: ‘ 


aware; the ^ 
difficulties are not overcomeJ^^ 
that a gap in wages (Ih^tSSS 
compare wages) may ind ^ 

manufacturing between the wars blew real quality differences 
some good In' permitting savings to 
flow into Britain’s impressive stock of 


investment 
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The totality of thoughts 

C. B. Schmitt 


Giovanni Santinello (Editor) 
gloria drlle storle general! della 
Dlosofla ... 

Volume 1. Dalle ongini 
rinasdmentali alia historia 

dlume P 2 . C Daire^ P Ca rtesiana a 
Brocket. 667pp. 

Brescia: La Scuola. 

The history of philosophy developed as 
an Independent subject out of the' 
Renaissance's renewed interest in 
ancient philosophies other than 
Arislotelianism. Though medieval 
scholasticism did not eschew 
Platonism, Stoicism, or other ancient 
schools entirely, there is no doubt that 
the synthesis of the high Middle Ages 
which dominated the universities was 
derivative from some form of 
Arislotelianism. The fifteenth century 
saw the development of humanism, 
which, among other things, brought a 
more refined Historical sensitivity and a 
determined search for the basic source 
materials of andent thought and 
institutions. From these two spurs 
there eventually developed both the 
possibility and the desire to apply the 
mimanisl method to philosophical 
studies us well as to the pursuit of 
literary Bnd other topics. First, the 
recovery of Plato’s works and of much 
detailed information on other ancient 
philosophical schools, from such 
sources as Diogenes Laertius' Lives of 
the Philosophers, provided the raw 
material lor reconstructing the 
y in 

for an intellectual 


development of 
antiquity, and 
evaluation of the philosophies 
themselves. Second, the humanists' 
own emphasis on the accurate 
restitution of the past, based on 
surviving source materials, led to the 
imposition of the same method on 
philosophical materials. 

Use beginning was slow, and the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
produced only fragmentary results in 
the attempt to sort out.one or another 
J»rt of Greek philosophical history. 
During those centuries no one 
achieved a full-scale history of 
philosophy properly so-called. Rather, 
there were various brief discussions 
(largely after Cicero, supplemented by 
Inronnalton • taken from newly 
waiMble sources) of such topics as the 
W fortunes of the later Platonic 
2^%Much of the groundwork to 
«t*Nish the structure of the interplay 
^various ancient philosophical 
-developed within the. 

critique of Aristote- 
- Sometimes, It whs done 


primarily for disinterested historical 
reasons. More frequently, the 
incentive was to establish priority of 
claim for a particular philosophical 
viewpoint. Therefore, Neoplatonic 
variations, such as a belief in the prisca 
philosophia or philosophia perennis, 
which attempted in slightly different 
ways to establish a temporal and 
intellectual priority for Platonism vis- 
4-vis all other philosophies, were based 
upon a determined exploitation of the 
available information to establish a 
genealogy of truth within Platonism. 
Thus figures such as Agostino Steuco 
and Francesco Patrizi in the sixteenth 
century made a special effort to 
document the continuity of the 
Platonic tradition from the far distant 
past to their own times. Much which 
they accepted at face value (eg, the 
writing of Pseudo-Hermes) turned out 
to be of dubious or spurious 
provenance. None the less, the method 
they evolved was later refined to 
proride a more reliable filiation of 
philosophical schools. 

As the authors of the Storia point 
out, this method, which was to lead 
io the more valid and more 
comprehensive histories of phil- 
osophy of later centuries, originated 
among a group of sixteenth-century 
opponents of Aristotle. At the same 
time, it was part of the revival of the 
various pre-Socratic schools, which 
was to have such an impact .on 
Montaigne, Bruno, Telesio, Bacon,. 
Gassendi, and many other initiators of 
modern philosophical attitudes. This 
Initiative led many encyclopedists, 
polyhistors and others to toy the 
foundation for a proper,' 
comprehensive history of philosophy. 
In some cases, as with Conrad Gesner. 
the retailing of history of philosophy 
was merely part of a more 
comprehensive aim; in others, it was 
meant to *■■■ *-—**-■• -• 

an effort 

based up , _ 

Gassencfi’s monumental attempt to 
reconstruct the system of Epicurus 
from the existing fragments. .. - ( ... j 

By the middle of the seventeenth 
century, erudition, along .with 
historical and philosophical sensitivity, 
made it possible to carry things a step 
further. The first comprehensive works 
on history of philosophy look form, 
one written by an English lawyer and 
poet, the other by a Leiden professor.. 

Thomas Stanley's History of 
Philosophy appeared in London in 
1655; gaining for him the epithet 

? hllosophlae hlstorlae condltor on 
eter Lely's portrait of him now 
hanging 


Gallery. Though covering only andent ' 
philosophy, it was by Tar the most 
comprehensive work on the subject up 
to that date, remaining standard for 
many years and through many 
editions, both in the original English 
and in Latin and Dutch translations. 
Stanley was himself, both by education 
and commitment, an adherent of 
Cambridge Platonism, and, besides his 
History and some English poetry of 
Platonic cast, he is also remembered 
for his translations and classical 
editions. With him began the literary 
genre of history of philosophypropcrly 
speaking. Though Aristotle, Diogenes 
Laertius, and many Renaissance 
authors had written on the subject, it 
was Stanley who was responsible for 
"history of philosophy" not only as a 
title but also as a separate discipline. 


eclecticism their philosophical way of 
life. 

The greatest among these, as well ns 


the greatest historian of philosophy 
down to the present day, was Jakob 
Bruckcr (1696-1770), whose Historia 


writing in the Latin which had unified 
European thought since the twelfth- 
century Renaissance, Brucker’s 
synthesis was among the last great 
works in that language. Between the 
first and second editions of the 
Historia, Kant came to maturity, 
established German as the funda- 
mental language for philosophical 
discourse, and moved the subject in 
a new direction, putting the term 
“critical” to a different use from 
Brucker's. The first Kritlk was less than 
two decades in the future when the 
second edition of the . Historia 
appeared. Philosophy itself thereupon 
took a different path, but the study of 
the history of philosophy as a particular 
metier also became increasingly 
respectable. 


In the same year of 1655 there also 
ipeared the Historia phllosophica of 
eorg Hom, a German professor of 


history at Leiden, then in its full bloom 
as a centre for learning. Though far 

Kmariap llin M lamaiL _ 



dept 

critical acumen as Stanley's. 

In this annus mlrabilis , therefore, 
the new discipline emerged on two 

ssMi^WnSsassfs^ itseASESStstSi 

wrote similar works. Many of these fou n n hlch had 10 l,e taken In 
were more or less disinterested 
attempts of learned men to provide 
encapsulated information on the 
history of thought, while others were 
put forward as propaganda for one or 
another school. The subject emerged 

tefia 


critica philosophiae, first published 
between 1742 and 1744 and in an 
expanded and revised form in 1766-67, 
put the subject on a wholly new 
tooting. With him eclecticism took on a 
novel coloration. The sheer 
comprehensiveness of his compilation 
made it possible to see the historical 
development of philosophy within 
dimensions far broader than hitherto 
conceived. Not only unfamiliar and 
obscure Greek schools got their due, 
but such subjects as Chinese, 

Japanese and Mosaic philosophy u|$o. 

Largely forgotten today except by _ . , . 

specialists, or even unknown by many B Jj d development of history 

philosophers and would-be historians pMosophy in Kant, Hegel, ana 
of philosophy, Brucker's work has man y olhers will be the subject of 
been - proximately or remotely - the 
foundation for ail later histories of 
philosophy and is still well worth 
reading for its information and 
judgments on many topics and figures. 


Brucker himself is an interesting and 
important fiaure for many reasons. If 
Stanley and Horn founded the subject, 

into 

account by later practitioners. His 


precisely at the time when Aristotelian 
Scholasticism was finally on the decline 
and when the new philosophies of 
Bacon, Oalileo and Descartes were 
establishing themselves as viable 
alternatives. In the hundred years after 


enensive aim; in oiners, it was ~ A ~ "j 

j? sjyMMsssss — * « »f XoX ™ 


. r . v , on 

canvases large or small and appealing 
to proponents of many diverse 
philosophical positions. What 
developed primarily, however, was a 
: thorough -goings eclecticism; * .a 
philosophy which one seldom reads 


major work, running to some two and a 
half million words (nearly three times 
the length of F. C. Copies ton’s 
treatment of the same time-span), may 
still be the most comprehensive and 
extensive treatment of the subject by a 
single individual. It was written by a 
dedicated scholar who refused a higher 

E osition in life because it would give 
im less time to devote to study. 
Brucker died a true scholar’s death, 
tumbling fatally ta the ground in a heap 
while perched on a ladder and reaching 
for a book on the top shelf of his 
library. 


For Brucker 
was essential! 


history of philosophy" 
ntiatiy the history of human 
tbbjJgh f , in-al L. dtidpHriair aqd fn ill 


many -others will be the subject 
future volumes of the Storia , and we 
can look forward to them in 
anticipation. What wc have thus far is 
of a high quality and quite 
comprehensive for a pioneering work. 
Once again the Italians have taken the 
initiative in formulating a structure for 
further work. These volumes, along 
with earlier studies by Garin, Del 
Torre and Braun establish a 
foundation for investigating the 
liistoriopruphv of philosophy. Though 
Stanley was English and hoih Horn's 
and Brucker's works were dediented to 
Englishmen, the latter to George II, 
few echoes of this interest have 
survived into twenlietli-ccniury 
Britain, and the tradition has been 
continued elsewhere. 

These volumes show clearly how 
such recently popular subjects as 
history of nrt unci history of science urc 
johnny-come-latelys ' to cultural 
historical studies. These, like the 
studies of the histories of vernacular 
literatures, are all far more narrowly 
conceived, placed upon n far more 


about in our modern histories of 
philosophy. Historians of the subject 
have sometimes adhered to, one or 
another school and have written their 



t & 


National Portrait many 


histories have a full commitment to 
that subject as a discipline in its own 
right and end up stranded, like 
Buridan's ass, in tne midst of many 
competing positions. The result is that 
many historians make an erudite . 


regions. For example, 
luildulg on the earlier notion of 
philosophia ptrennfs which had come 
to its culpiinalion jn Leibniz, his work, 
includes extensive ■ and informative 
sections oq. pre-Greek and. “exotic" 
philosophy, including that from such 
diverse places ps Malabar arid Canada. 
These topics, along with the sciences, 
theology, jurisprudence, and many 
other branches of the Renaissance ana 
Baroque encyclopedia of knowledge, 
formed a part of the fabric of human 
thought termed philosophia. Still 



contemporaries, and successors. For 
, pn iloaophy - visualized above all 
as a broadly based history comprising 



of the concrete 


- . - some good In' permitting savings to measure quaUty) rather 

was run down to pay flow into Britain's impressive stock of *-* * twins 

JR 1 S° v ? rt - ^ er ^- e ? ccon ^ housing. The final substantive chapter 
TT, ar I ^ ome f^ c c^intaT- .jgreW • the least satisfactory, treat! 


UlCnaUl c Ljunukjry 7.'.V|J,nnB COW 3 I 


nearly everything, mdudinc produc- workers were out of 

Is another extent of ignoring a P°£S-w* is# 

of their incomes (ffley fc^librh*)- 

What to weak about the book is what Jf® ^evidence , i riloulation sU P??’i 
Is weak about other *. recent . and 5*^ J25; fnnl. cbuW W?;| 


V. j 6 T-tIl t ii neany eveTyming, including proc 
ftcCimftriaBoti ol capital otf the: ’ for diseq 


f or ' adntirqble examples of the genre, such that Paridy, hoarding the ^ 

* *•'> A«h«£ w. dJU. **.. 

Arithmetic here triumphs o f | 
and evidence. - . jj-,'. 

this srid. however^tbe y y 



Poinpa 


GioRGro Colli 

WteS 0 * * rr *^ x ” aida: 9 ua d®n»i' 

■ ®ed' ty Enrico Com -’••• 

i Adeibhi. L:3«.QQO 

,0 J®?? Qihrgio ColU kept a 
Sect ■ Df amounting in 

which a ^“uiouplace book, in 
out and refined hto 
Jfw about philosophy and its history. 


lone errabanda ..hto . ;son, 
llle8e notebook; 
parte of them, which 
^ Coin’s writings, 

SttSite *¥® essemial fo the 


jj f of fascinatina 
t0 heart: oT 
The contents vary 
-tduding aphQjrisrtis, 
Passages ;pf ;• philosophical 


ira 


be 

structure 

margins,.. ■■ y v 

,io* p '-"* . 






. jjf rVi m v 3 :^*veal the range and depth 
. SlSror ; as the. 

-Sl cCtu ,al efforts j. in; a 
°^ n wy bopk cquld, 
*i£ ; more than. 

”?*” r Two uhwntten books- 
g^e, foe other , on C^Ui’s 
of expristelori. - for 
■PVtes a preparation. ; . 

". International fHme 


i?^^.°9Tht,crirical edition of. 

r V* " f -V i" 


Nietzsche brought him, Colli occupied 
a relatively isolated place in Italian 

■ •• -1 -L.r qiLl ....II U. 


philosophy. This may well be because, 
as his notebooks make clear, he did not 
snare the view, fairly widespread in 
Italy today, that we. cannot abstract 
from our own historical and cultural 
position when considering past 
philosophy- Coin's re-inteipretatlon of 
foe early Greek philosophers, whom 
he refused, to consider as .“pre- 
Sotratics", is one consequence, of pis. 
‘owo, view. Another, ; mulch more' 
promfrient in' the riotdibboks, is HIS 
wholesale condemnation of much 
contemporary philosophy and thought 
in general- For this, two underlying 
reasons can be -discerned. One is his 
claim that much , post-Enlightenrawit 
thought fails to appreciate foe 
essentially abstract ntttup of reasbn. 
On thls.view reason to partial and one- . 
sided arid can lead only to error- hence 
the title of foe book. Even Nietostme 
failed to free himself wholly from this 
defect, hto naturalism being seen as a 
consequence of the ‘rationalist 

illusion". Asimi^^bm.more.-. 

disastrous manifestation of this illusion . 
is the series of systems produced by a . 
whole tradition of philosophers, front; . 
Leibniz onwards, who have made 
mathematics their , paradigm ol 
knowledge. Alternatively, tojew 
the attempt to avoid the errors ot 
rationalism ; by embracing irrationalism 
merely Pleads to reliance upon the 1 
pathological. Thus Nietzsche k under . 
the tyranny of hto own persona, moved 
‘ from justified attacks-on Wagner ana 


Christianity to unjustified strictures on 
ail art ana all religion whatsoever, 
while , the thought of Foucault and 
Freud suffers from features which 
spring from similar defects of character 
and intellect. 

.Given his alienation from most 
contemporary thought, Colll’s solution 
was to (urn to the work of his 
predecessors,. . including, . . most autonomous, role 



is a causal manifestation of a more 
concrete given. This points the way 
towards tne notion, of a world -which 
manifests itself through us but which to 
unknowable to the extent that it is 
always more, concrete than its 
manifestations. This, in turn, enables 
foe subject-object dualism to .be 
overcome, for if thought has; np 
to ; play in ■ foe 


Nietzsche. His reflections on these are 
learned, subtle and challer 


though they .include an enjoyable 
element of sheer eccentricity. But his 
heroes also 'are riot exempt from 
criticism. Nietzsche, again . is correct to 
have learned .from Scnbpenhauer that 
man is pot distinguished from 

■ animality by his reason, but Had he 

read Schopenhauer with more care he 
could have learned that reason is 
nothing but a ' manifestation of 
animality. And, despite Nietzsche’s 
acid remarks about Holderlin’s lack of 
scholarship - “he Copied from his 
ertant schoolfnerids” - Hdlddrlln 
“understood the Greek mind better 
than did Nietzsche’’. . .. 

■ , In the coutse of these reflections, but 
also iri separate and sometimes quite :. 
lengthy discussions, different aspects 
of , the philosophy of expression are 
worked apt. An expression can, in a- 
sensei be thodght of as the content of 
ao empiricai Judgitierit. Where, on a . 
Kantiart viCW, (hto Would involve foe 
categorization of the given, for Colli it.' 


expressions and any series ol 
expressions in which this manifests 
Itself. It Is evident, from a conception 
such as this, that; while imposing 
definite limitations on what is 
:knowable, Colli is no irrational 1st. His 
Bracks on modern rationalism are 
largely aimed against .the view that 
reason provides forms for foe, 
organization of what to given in sense 
and feeling. His own metaphysics 
seeks, on foe other hang, to .shpw flint 
reason to a manifests I iott . of the 
sensory. It seeks, in other words, to, 
make man part of a unified world, 
while acknowledging that It is a- 
mysterious place' in. which to be. The. 
mystical consequences of such ■ a 
doctrine a^e explicitly accepted, 
though not of- course '!explicatea. : by 
cour 

: La Raglpnc ? .. ernbopda .- : ' ( 14 ■ a 
fascinating Volume; -Whether or riot 
one'. 'accepts the,.:; philosophy. . of 


alt periods and schools . - was ' foe 
propaldeutjc for "higher" studies such 
as law, medidne, ;and theology. This 
view, of education developed tram the 
Renaissance to the Enlightenment. 
The consideration of the problems it 
involved, the Bildung if fostered, the 
results it produced are perhaps worth 
contemplating today, when the arts 
education of modern universities 
seems to have irretrievably lost its way. 


contemporary and past thought which 
it contains. Its. value for students of 
Nietzsche to beyond doubt. It will also, 
however, be or great interest to those 
who share- Colli s dissatisfaction with 
-many current, schools of thought. 
Beyond this, however, it to an eloquent 
testimony to foe strenuous efforts- 
which a gjftecj butindividual/st thinker 

made tororge a philosophy with whrch 
-,h^ could rest content. . 

>- ■ - ' ‘ ' • " ' , 
Human Rights: Essays on Justification 
and 'Applications, by Alan Gewirth. 
collects together fourteen essays 
(380pp. University of Chicago Press. 
Paperback, £8. 0226 28878 1); many 
are contributions to the attempt to 
establish,' M on the basis of a rationally 
grounded moral principal, that there 
.are indeed human rights". 
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Voice of the bidonville 


Conscript and Caid 


graphical work, whose title is the Arab- mother, Malika, who is constantly 
French pronunciation of le thtor&me invoking Allah, to no effect. She can fY anc | s QhH&S 

d'Archlmdde - something the hero hardly speak any French, and what she 

cannot master at school. does say is delivered in an accent n “ 

mocked by young Madjid and his Pierre Bourgeade 
I t is all here, pitilessly yet Wends, who have been bom in France. , „ 
uncensoriously and even affectionately }J er pathetic Arab husband, who has Les Serpents 
portrayed through the eyes of fa[len f f rom a roof he was tiling in heavy 271pp. Pans: Galhmnrd. 69fr. 

seventeen-year-old Madjid and his s can no longer work: his accident 7 — — 

copain Pat, a hard case with whom he ^ affected his brain, and now he just AzzfiDiNE Bounemeur 
shares dope, drink, ' sits in front of the television watching ^ fondle dc P'Atlas 

local teenage amateurs just starting out . 1 .. nictures without understanding, as _ . _ nr 

in a life of degradation and misery. ™ P dog might watch them . But 187pp. Pans: Oallimard. 59fr. 


James Kfrkup 

Mehdi Charef 
L e The au Harem d'Archl Ahmed 
183pp. Paris: Mercure de France. 
62fr. 


““ffi-.Sf.22 Francis Ghilfcs 


cannot master at school. 
It is all here, p 


The clichd of "Paris Ville Lumifire" is 

far from the truth, as any honest tourist in a me or aegraoanon arm niise.y. a - e[ d might watch them. But rw». ■/-»■ manner which few would have bdtaj 

soon realizes. It certainly has no place- They pick pockets in the Metro, Ma |j ka st fli cares f or him, and even possible. The moral of this mi i 

in this remarkable fi rst novel by a clobber and rob on the Pont Cardinet s Mad j jd he!ps him back from the bistrot M . ft it . d simple, that man cannot nam 

young Algerian immigrant, who heu de drague p£d£ . They and I their whe ' e he s £ ends his word [ eS s evenings S ! ^ Sice innocent when he makes war, bK 

desenbes from the inside the rord id, friends are permanently unemployed, overag iassofKronenbourgandafew A S er ?u_ F *12 Serpents is none thelesscomKllmjir, 

violent, terror-stricken lives of both and unemployable. Schools cannot — & .. ■ MaIjka w ho holds her F em . a,ns , jessed by the most ten f ng an old truth ** 

immigrant workers and native handle them, and the Youth Club has nSousfa^ irrational adventure of its modern * um iruiD ’ 

■ • p. Hnrmitorv towns tn close its doors because of the r "anti- p ^ an r ora history. Nine out of ten books which Azzfidme_ Bounemeur has set ft 


Pierre Bourgeade 
L es Serpents 


in a me o 
They pick 
clobber am 
“lieu de dri 
friends are 


Les bandits dc P'Atlas 
187pp. Paris: Gallimard. 59fr. 


Bourgeade is a very economic 
writer; his sentences are nmSS 
Algerian landscape. There ?! 
sentimentality about the me J 
used whether by the French umiS 
the Algenan guerrillas. The wj! 
independence cost Algeria one raUfo 
dead and France many tewd 
thousands of lives both of settlers cJ 
French soldiers. Torture was practiced 
on n wide scale, and aZ 
Frenchmen conducted themselveiBi 
manner which few would have belled 
possible. The moral of this now] j 


immigrant woneers ana native nunoie inem, anu ure iuim. mw ■»> ousfamil yt oge thi 

“whites” in the grim dormitory towns to close its doors because of their anti- g. aEainst ^ 0 J ds , 
of crowded nigh-rise blocks in social' activities. They peddle and ' ® 

Genneviliiers, Nanterre, Fleury- purchase drugs in underground llismsowniireivienai 


Gennevilliers, Nanterre. Fleury- 
MSrogis, Bobigny. Colombes. 
Asnifires- those bidonvilles the nufhor 
has no hesitation in comparing with the 
faveias of Brazil, without the sunshine 
and the rumbas. 

Mehdi Charef gives us glimpses of 
tourist haunis like Montmartre and the 
grands boulevards, but from gutter- 
level. The Gare St Lazare, the Gare 
d'Austerlitz and the Mdtro are here 
too. but only as the settings for petty 
crime, alienation and terror. These 
areas are, for his attractive young 
rascal of a “hero", simply extensions of 
the brutish existence lie leads with his 


parking-lots that are like nightmurt us live in this novel. He, too. like so 
dungeons of rape and robbery for the many of his youthful characters, went 
rich, respectable bourgeois tenants of to the bad and ended up in prison, 
the luxury apartments ubove them. When he got out, at the age of twenty, 

1 r _ j ■ . 1 ■ La in nc rn trQnmnl mnn hu tnf* 


reanousianmy history. Nine out of ten books which 
her, against all odds. appear and which are devoted to the 

It ishjsown life Mehdi Charef makes Arab world seem to concern Algeria, 
live in this novel. He, too. like so Many are written by Algerians and 
any of his youthful characters, went virtually all of them relate events which 
the bad and ended up in prison. took p[ 0ce between 1945 and 1980. 
hen he got out, at the age of twenty, Others are written by ex-French 


jnshine rite luxury apartments ubove them. When he got out, at the age of twenty, Others are written by ex-French 
The young boys and girls terrorize their he was so traumatized by the conscripts or by economists of one 
own apartment blocks, vandalizing experience that he vowed never to political hue or another, intent on 
pses of cars< |ift s and stairways, breaking into return, and fought to make something proving or disproving Algeria's 
rod the and stealing wine, gang-raping of himself. He got a low-paid factory Socialist experiment". Tnc harvest of 

gutter- s j sters and cousins, sniffing glue on job, which he has worked at for the recent years has been rich in numbers 
: Gare |jJthy old mattresses in abandoned past ten years, and found release From but very uneven. 
e he [® basements and keeping up a constant the horrors of the bidonville by writing . . . . , 

r J> et, y stream of shrill, foul-mouthed but this extraordinary story. His novel is a . 1 SSL 

™ ese often funny talk and primitive social testimony to endurance, and to the 1 1 Xj® AterSnror of 
young cr [ticism ingenuity of the Arabs and other . y m u : n aDOU1 ™ Algerian war 01 

ions or immigrant workers still leading lives of impendence and a very good novel. It 

leads with his Religion and morality have no place terror and desperation In France. His te !* s ,5 st P r ^ a . rrenen pnmary- 


in these lost lives, except in the case of accomplishment brings a breath oi school teacher who is conscripted and 
Madjid's wonderfully warm, human hope into an almost hopeless situation. sent ’ after a few weeks training near 


family, neighbours and friends, in this in these lost lives, except in the case of ac 
frankly and shockingly autobio- Madjid's wonderfully warm, human he 

The aura of intoxication 


Isabel Quigly 


Marseilles, to fight in North Africa. 
Albin has always lived with his mother 
and is totally innocent regarding the 
real world. He soon finds himself in a 
situation where he has to torture 
Algerian “rebels”. Having sworn to 
himself he would never do such a thing. 


books which Azzfidine Bounemeur has set fe 
ivoted to the novel in the earlier days of th 
:ern Algeria, twentieth centuty when (he Era 
Igerians and stirrings of Algerian nationalism wr 
events which being felt but no one among the setden 
5 and 1980. could imagine Algeria being anytinu 
/ ex-French other than three Frtw 
nists of one "ddpartements”. In Les bandia it 
r, intent on I' Atlas, he tells the story of sUmi{ 
a Algeria's peasants, dispossessed of their land 
he harvest of the settlers. Many Algerians al lb 
(1 in numbers time fled into the mountains and fna 
such sanctuaries made raids on Fresdi 
onnrf nnvf»k and AI J erian farms. Bounemetiri 
ie central figure is Hassan. whose tamih 
/rf/nCl nf « killed By a Caid (a muslim 3 
allied to the French. Hassan findswort 
on a nearby farm but swears to revnji 

2LEK25 his famil y ?s death and - a fcw p 

later, joins a group of outlaws, mi 
EftE? lhe gr°up comes face to face with t it 


Alain Elkann 

puppy”. . Bruno's excitement moves between mistress and family, 

aieiu uceanis overcomes all obstacles: her uncertain which he prefers. To his 

2I7pp: Milan: -Mondadori. L 14.000. drunkenness, her chain-smoking, her wife, this is an "existential crisis". To 

— n .-t— outrageous and unhygienic habits. Five Romola, depending on her mood and 

ai«« -rn.w* u„l, years after they part he finds her again, the moment, almost anything: 

and gross* and sheatifl has security, affection, passion, emptiness, 

djee^ny^ftom the MM-tf Srth W spellbound. .. : The narrarive takes u$ around' their 

^"^■ k,n ^l pai , r cyHibals^a .. feelings rather than inside them, and 

preuy Nordic redhead \vho might be Bruno, a Pansian of German most of the tale is told in dialogue. This 
appearing in a rather larky school extraction, owns and runs a shop that has a sort of deliberate banality that is 
production of Blood Wedding . . Which sells women’s underwear - La engaging, the contrast being pointed 
is just as it should be because, although Maison Joyeuse, a grand, expensive between the bizarre behaviour of 
w q ni e , #rf. lho a ^ ei ??' P lace J witt L branches and exports Romola (jailed in Rome for taking 
black-haired Romola of the novel, it is around the world. From this heroin - casual pick-up with delusions 
with the besotted Bruno s inner eye thnl suffocating milieu he is snatched by of romance) and the staid, indeed 
l 1 ; - 3 * u cb of the lime: with Romola, a Chilean of Hungarian starchy, social attitudes of Bruno, 


us. In Hny ordinary sense. Romola ship at Naples while Bruno's wife Algerian “rebels”. Having sworn to 
lacks glamour. In bed, we are told, Adelaide is visiting Pompeii. The next himself he would never do such a tiling, 
Bruno “was excited by (he volume, the few months, a cosmopolitan riot of he cannot face up to his shame and 
space she occupied under the encounters and journeys, involve commits suicide, 
bedclothes. She was like a hot, fat Bruno in elaborate deceptions as he 


French gendarmes, who are supported 
by the CaTd’s men, Hassan is flie oil) 
rebel to escape the massacre. Aft* 
days later he succeeds in killing fr 
Caid, and becomes a local folk hem. 

Bounemeur writes in a simpfe 
classical, very unsentimental style m 
suited to his tragic story. 


itement moves between mistress and family, aA 1 _ 1 -.J 

■*ss«i^!Mffi^.aDown the lawless road 


Sienichabits. Five Romola, depending on her mood and 
te finds her again, the moment, almost anything: 


production of Blood Wedding. Which 
is just as it should be because, although 
she looks quite unlike the ageing, 
black-haired Romola of the novel, it is 
with the besotted Bruno's inner eve thnl 
we see her. much of the time: with 


we see ner. muen 01 ine time: with Romola, a Chilean of Hungarian 
which she is dangerously transformed descent; they meet on a cruise aboard 
into almost anything he likes to see her the Greek Stella Oceanis and jump 


S starchy, social attitudes of Bruno, 
Adelaide, their daughter Philomftne, 
jump their tyrannical 1 cook Simone, Mme 
Giraua the manageress of the shop and 


Robin Buss 

Jean M£tellus 

La famllle Vortex 

275pp. Paris: Gallimard. 84 Fr. 

“Our novelists are published in Paris - 
and now they live there too", says a 
character in Graham Greene's The 
Comedians’, the remark summarizes 
the theme of La fymUle Vortex as well 
as-the fate of its Haitian author. Under 
the regime that followed the overthrow 
of President Dumarsais Estimd in 1950 


If you have a novel 
Of social or political 
ef enter The 
Sinclair Prize for Fiction 
1983m Your novel must be 


everyone else around them. the regime that followed the overt lirow 

It is hard to sav whv Stella Oceanis of President Dumarsais EstimS in 1950 possible option, mu oy 
should K SablHS «"d led, through a series of military Cook it L ceased » 
lack of “fine writing" is a pleasure and governments and constitutional members of the j 8 a V^ )n 
a surprise in Italian, which so often violations, tothe terror of “Papa Doc driven underground or nto^^ 
tends to the florid. Similarly Its lack of 2“J al,e V P r * l 5ld * n * d v .[ e \ *he Haitian country is exporiencing W 
pretensions, artistic and even philoso- Middle class, including its intellectuals, 
phical. Here, it seems to say, are was reduced by ^mufder, imprisonment 
these people and this is what happens ?. nd ® xllea " d J e deprived of 


governments and constitutional 
violations, to the terror of “Papa Doc" 
Duvaller, president d vie, the Haitian 
middle class, including its intellectuals, 


human beings even as they evojw® 
their symbolic rd I es . It is this abi^s 
sustain our belief in the individual 
his characters, while develop^* 
underlying thesis about the poW 
significance of the middle class™®]; 
that is Mdtellus's most 
achievement. • ' . 

La famllle Vortex seems likdyw« 
only the first part of a cantmuu«SF 
“Papa Doc" lias not yet appeared*; 
scene which still Includes sura 
features as trade unions and mv® 
leaders. The message Is clean-P® 
the leadership of lhl *^ IJ1 
constitutional government kjm* 
possible option. Bui by the end ol® 
book, it has ceased ip be 1 «- 
members of the family haw 


to them, among them, around them. 
With, her aura of intoxication (In 


was reduced by imrfder, imprisonment 
and exile and the country deprived of 
its educated dlite. 


Though Mdteilus's view of Haiti is, 


WUIIUY , . .i-wr 

arbitrary arrest and 

Above nil, the bourgeoute, 
retaining its liberal morality. ^ 
faith In itself as a politicalfo^ 
its nbility td distinguish gdgH 
from wrong: "on 


several senses), her lack of caiit, the in one sense, as narrow as Greene's, it fr° m wron 8 : on . ^ |%noce»* 
memories we may riot be meant to trust emphasizes solidity, normality and commence et ou u n||e 5 l j M ',o* 
fiias she reaiiy left two children called continuity as much as uncertainty and quand le pouvoir esi «t nt ^patiR 
Nathalie and Olivier; a gloomy Swiss change. Set during the final stages of of the characters remar > 
household, a lover called Yves?), and Present Esrimd^ governmertt, the the lawlessness to com .. ■■ 


her alarmin 
Commonsensica 


demands on novel starts’ with a family reunion 


Commonsensicar living, Romola has around the figures of Olga, distant Martin Walser 
strayed into a world that can't descendant of the first- '.Indian c v ,, lo 

accommodate her, yet longs to: she inhabitants of the island, and Solon, Xn® swan 
seems its noetic undersirie. iic natrinrch- nnnt ' nnd snilnr Thi»lr Translated Dy 1 *U 


seems its poetic underside, 
“otherness”, considered with 


_ patriarch, poet . and . sailor. Their 
the children, Joseph the progressive priest , 
y,.£ SylyaiiL the doctor and Edgard, the 


i983m To obtain rules 


contact Barbara Buckley^ 
National Book Leagued ■ 
Bookffousej 45: 
EastHillm London 
SW182QZf 
Telephone ■■ 


rathefr elddf ly Btohante Still clashing :annV officer,, represent' almost too 
hef dymbala at Brono and fob prim neatly the ' tfjite of the Haitian 
Paris of:monev and tvrannfcal cooks.' . hnuroenlKlf- hut remain rrartlhU 'ac 


f money andlyrannical cpoks. bourgeoisie, but remain credible as, Vennewitz’s very : 

• ' • • ' : nf Martin Wa w*? 


Conversions 


The' push-buttdil lights lh the stairwell • 

. extinguish after thirty seconds. 

The undivided Autobahn doubles- as. runway. 
An: upland track it aiphalted for the biathlon* 
skiing land shooting; ; \ ■ ' >’ 

- : 'J : :V‘;'j. ; ;:P^we'.'rqn Or stay and fight? ’ ; 


Their ,ranaiaicu ’ V ira £7,95- 

spriest, 247pp, Seeker and Warburg- 

rd, the Q4io65l417 

Haitian i t i s a pleasure to- 
lible as Vennewitz’s very . 

■■ . translation of ^ al ? n JjS bjS 

Pas Schwandnh^i ^afff^, ^ 

- TLS cm October 3- 
... translator, has taken a n but & 
liberties with ^ a, ser S ^ 

•-••.•...tat. Ae. 

v - atmosphere of Ihe^onSyj igd 

, . , probably 


arresting novels - among “ 
completely lacks gS 

- but it Is us succpss[U‘. B ,,. 8 t4i 


•- •'•••' portray the wprld^of.m ^ 

;;-i : Micha#;Hoftfiaiin be «* ta *' . johoN^ 


FICTION 


New life in a strange town 

Mnlnra tk. j.Tf 


Nicole Irving 

Meiba Chand 

The Bonsai Tree 

229pp. John Murray. £8.50. 
07195 4007 0 


mairred inEngland to a^apanereman^ ga " gsIt ?”- ^ 'Sulk remind^" Writin? nccasiona Hy 

un,0,,c,,ablcs - 

^■*-^ Juns mis,ress wi,h 
for hSTSSSF Say ! h ?’ - 


of some 
television 


witnessed tne novel spill over and „ f, sne runs through stranee H ^-magasaKr. 

exceed the arguably adequate night-rime Osaka, unwittindy Compared with n ii ,u- , 

proportions it seemed in the first few ,“ ge 10 a brothel, cleverlv trials - the errilSi t if IS j-^ r ear,ier 

chapters to be assuming. For, unlike the slip t° tw° g a ngsters ready to unpleasant E nB y dlf n C ult and 

the poor central character. Kate, Pnt her ,0 work in their twilight world stiftbirih of h e 7 nL r ' m ' ,aW ’ the 
whom the cjuestion concerns, we know u P° n some men discovery of her hlih. 55 , th 5 

that Kate's personal and domestic ^ wretched and dirty she takes them family" - mal lm S d - . Kcond 
[roubles, senous though they are, will In fac “ he ysee her distreS they give n?e \o tSJSSSlP 

K»it be superseded by something far j™“ k s e / e L“ Fa,her 1 0 l ».»Ch I fJli an reMon on hc rite of wntl’?'' 
worse. Japanese. He reveals to Kate the Japan as w*ii .« ! women 

Meim Chand is no. content .0 P S 

Crossing over 


— understanding tnai sne _ v ~ rw . vuiusumni 

remembers her mother's wifely S°i l / lme 1 9 t on human vainglory ana 
tnvahty , but at the same time her a . ^ 9 ° °ften, however, in noveb 

own exncctiilioiis of marriage arc ab 9 ut charity comes to the surface 
confused. Although in the course of ?" d V*. effect is deadened. Col" 

her adventures she comes to realize the ° ou 8 las ,s novels about Dr David 

S’SSS ,he u e ear,ier vie «*, nnd SPPSi 1 , 1 ' ofw i ,1 I ch A C U re Tor Living 
to understand what it is like th be Sx a steady succession 

SUJf'Pf or . , to fe a prostitute, her fi, ho [ nby l S B ft ,e cl bodies whose 
heroicdeatiiletsherofTihchwk-Hsii P««HeIled by the drunken 

docs the author. inability of their doctors to sustain 


Linda Taylor 

Sally Emerson 
L isteners 

174pp. Michael Joseph. £7.95. 
07181 2134 I 


Making perfect 


m^h 8 h r m s the proverbial 1 

material could have been pSSbte and Victoria Rothschild 

amusing. But this is a novel where the — 

un bounces off rooftops, wall Laurie Colwtn 
telephones cling like limpets and life is « ^ 

a cruise ship to oblivion; Sally Emerson Paml iy Happiness 
« not exactly strong on subtleties. 272po. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

Jennifer, meanwhile, explains her 0 241 1106 8 
problem to Mrs Maugham: 

it's so hard to achieve a balance I P? . < * n,ral characters in L 


Long shot:- Kensington High Street, P r °blem to Mrs Maugham: 
summer. Focus on: woman (Jennifer)^, it's so hard to achieve a balance 

tale wenlies, rfd hair, self-absorbed. want both, you see. I want love am 
rasta 4 rant bearded man-iage and I want my dreams 

hustend, Martin, leaving Jennifer for That’s the problem. I have alsvav 

another woman. Cut to: Jennifer with wanted everything. I've tried to fil 

SJ-ft with social worker, my arms wfth so much that [’v 

Jennifer at dinner party in intense dropped the lot. 

convereaUon with civil servnnr * _ j eu ■> , . 

(Richard), Jennifer at spiKS A f^ heila ex P |8ins hers to Jennifer: 
u K w- ' -, Jennifer ^ the home of Icant choose between them, yoi 

Mrs Maugham, the medium. Pan ? ee ' a L nd ^ 8 driving me mad ... 1 

S Wlio - like interior of- room, ■ ve them both in different ways and 

Med with puffed animals, while ,n s 9, I 9 e °f the same ways . . . ft’s the 

“atomuiic plays. Fade out music confllct that’s so terrible. 

begins. Yes. te nj it? And' unresoivabfe ii,r 

poor Sheila who, under the guidance of 


loiwin docs not indulge her 

a»T-S Ss&SSS 


docs the author. inability of their doctors to sustain 

satisfactory sexual performances. 
.XV j does • n 6 t flinch from 

T ppf describing the specimens on the slab, 

H ntl he has a genially coarse line in 
imagery such as the girt in bed who 

and morality, and looks at one point snSinS^hfhSJS® 8 re,ay s P rinter 
dangerously close to cracking up. The na * hl ? g the ba,on • 
good news fs that for both family and lllc s ‘ ul ™ is no1 sustained eitlicr: 
lover there is a happy ending, a rather ,h S n V vels s|ou g ,, in to scenes whose 
bold conclusion but one which is P°“? Hess' less ' s made all the more 
entirely in keeping with the sympathies ff, f n “F attempted humour. The 

aroused by the engagingly confused flurb-wnter likens A Cure For Living 
Polly. to The Loved One. an extravagant 

Colwln does not indulge her f om P arlS0n w*ich, although it serves 

E2SEI“ : P , olly s increasing thhc !f aT * c i.° w *- P ou 8 las ^ interest in 
hat other people have all the rights - in transatlantic language, emphasizes the 
have secrets, to hun her. to tin what "f adlon 8 . na,u re this novel beside 
they like - is shown with affectionate the prcc,slon of Waugh’s. 

“f nl ■ . P r Campbell has now become a 

Iim ^ J st re n 8 th of Family Happiness v,s ! t,n g. Fellow at an American 
ties in its asides, in the comic un *versity and, bewildered bv the 

JKSX ‘If 9V nor -5 gure ? in Po, V s ^ n J icllng poetical systems of 
resiin d iSf l ncidenta l satire that Medicare and various Foundations’ 


with affectionate 


, , ies, isn't it? And unresoivabfe for Z. wuxs.u ww, ,wno. supports and 

m/whSa ^ hl, y. chilling, simple- poor Sheila who, under the guidance of h u er over-worked, husband, 

thls one ^ s about a Mrs Mau g ham ’ s brother, gladly takes - b ? r ? 0the / Wendy (really 

s P iritufllists » led by the ,he P l,,s and whisky route to eternity. when she decides • to go 

eatl,, g Mrs Maugham, Jennifer, mercifully, pulls through ^ Jne ;. and ,s b e reelf a weTl- 

toSE^7 erV 9 tJS y° un e women a nd bv the final page, “She felt *1 P 5l® and . P? e ‘ 

«Hl^w de rS nd * thus * t0 Join *e suddenly, miraculously happy . . . y ® ur P nsm 8 

ESilSS °^ er side", the when she opened her eyes Richard was £K5^i!?£^IiS2S^S c, L* S 9 100 ^ 


ritualistic and fond. ’ . strength of Family Happiness visiting Fellow at an American 

raSg 'wdMo^do^ elTh' cl 8 ¥?<— various SSSkM 

She is comMtenr I S21? a ,he, i. ejccha ™ges. The schemes, joins a department devoted 

compiLre? P ^ , nliant mfHHiJ d iSfJOt 5J?' d *J ,rou ? y . neuro « c Wend }o making sense of death. For the 
wedaed hp’nvppn 3 n t ^ t ™° d e ?? d offc ^ P ? y th , e sardonic sympathy and hving, not chained to oxygen-machines 
difficult brothers Sh^k th^ epta ^ y fJ® cllca, , 8 ood . sens e that can only be and their eyes not fixed on “the 

remembers loved onw f a vou r ite fond DSvchoTher«n« h ?L y , earS r f ex P cn V ve “'hng-mounted televi- 

and cooits it wall whn* • py^ olh | ra Py> the unsm'lmg, spotless s, ° n * 11 ,s largely a matter of “the 

AIM? hL'?' "Sfli al,d Pfofher. PfluJ: and.-hte: wife plan an WlemncasuainMs^f American mnrirai 


practical good sense that can only be 
the re s “Jt of her years of expensive 



-J T ' “wpciras HJOK iutouiTiiirc KHUOimc awav 

nnhi wh -?i “““hunicates “bout Life Ending situational and 

only with the dog, suit seems to think symptomatofogie quantitatfoh” - with 
25, dese iy* J°Vei the disapproving egressions that fail to make. anything 
rather, nbserit somewhere * in 1 thZ fresh from famlHnr 


W ^ 1 — 

Michael Stkwabt 

for novSteSj? JP me Monkey-Shines. 

li g^^: 95 ; 

SBiefia) whJi 5 re .^ e wives (like 

WlSW '. 10 have babies hut 'Allan Mann, the central 


bnght, warm colours. I want no greys pi “ nft E f * ho likes a and, worse, disappointed. ironic deaths. Cblin Douglas does 

anymore.” 6 7 ’ doc u s not threa ^ n her Where the novel falls short h ra create occasional pleasing Effects- at 

Cut to: Mrs Maugham oozing blood anKffs her bv^rrivM cenlral “notations: neithlrLfoky °- no of lhe fl,ner f!» a Morale chaplain 

from wrists amonfsfoffed iSSSSi itlrorising 3“"* * he .^rttod has enoCg^ . 

Return to: diminishing Jong shot of rest Polly folt in Lincoln’s Ions arms ^ become more than i ife 1 h .!§! IWa 3 r of 

Richard and Jennifer embracing in made herquite miserable” PollVisnot ^ eeab! >' perfect. Compared to the m ‘ m ^^£^** ,aterJisle,1s,o a 

Sfwweai* Skt&SJSs 

rrying to do about love, happipess seem an ordered and pleasing blur. uh .l Amadeus - Take it away, 

The pre-eminent primate ■ :.isSS3 

— — - . . . „ , . thought it sets out to satime. Dr 

ci A an * B .P“ ni| 3P ed from tf, e that he is too naive about the sinister PP ,an W. Peacock's Gryil Grange, 
Neville Snack neck down. An operation to restore , political application of his research treated this subject J2Q years ago With 

kb** bungled. Adding insult to this ai a enrtnin nniw* ir, t /. conoseclegance when he remarked, “I 

. ~ terrlhle Inhirv. 7 Jnrin nnn nff tn . i a certain point in the book the hnvA nn nnVi. . .jV: . 


sxvi-Mnk. p V, * 1 . aecona novel unipii, wtum colours, i want no greys 
seriously than that. anymore.” 

Writei'l! ■ hist0 ?. teac her who , Cut to: Mrs Maugham oozing blood 
for ; IES foroous women f[ om wrists among stuffed animals, 

fooa e *P e nencing one of Return to: diminisliing Jong shot of 

j^-s^i-searehing • crises of Richard and Jennifer embracing in 
swto art ll, 8 ence and good ll fi ht of street lamp under velvet, star- 

hnun ^rlSr 7 a grovelling half- spangled sky. Play theme music. Roll 

tot oneS ^? 16 ° flrk forces ' It,s not cred,ts ' 

Just flS •fondendes, it's rpil 

The P re -err 

^ U mati^T"mJrS ften -, S M ms to Neville Shack 

^ M d “g" a ‘ more suitable for 
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Fatalities 

Christopher Hawtree 

Colin Douglas 

A Cure For Living 

J* 9 5pp. Hutchinson. £7.50. 

0 09 151320 0 

Disgusc with the human bodv. n 
necessary qualification for ' an 
effective satirist, does not form part of 
the Hippocratic Oath. Medical 
practice, dealing with mankind at its 
most absurd and vulnerable, could 
make an apt basis for coruscating 
comment on human vainglory ana 
folly; all too often, however, in novels 
a “ 9 ut '* ebanty comes to the surface 
and the effect is deadened. Colin 
Douglass novels about Dr David 

SbPrli 1 ' of wl,1 ! cl1 A Cure For Living 
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« !«nd: 


lb Dungico. AooiagjnsuH to tnis Al . .. . . , " concise elegance when he remarked. “I 

Jsssr ,**< thOTe : ,s *** 

- Allan's Parents, the haifl^d Jock- all this cJn 1 

and Dorothy, fix him up in a fiat with though Stewart’s patchv tedinioue V k i? had - for ,? nce 

every intricate amenity. He is now .sometimes Jets him Sown Somud? of ^nebl from sdence." Dr 

totally dependent and alnidst human (as opposed to behaviourist^ 1 U| mcanwhl,e ' tolerates the 

permanently ' ■ despairing. But ‘Interest . race over many pages, falling asleep 


v mu 

'MS i 


indent and almost humait ffl ZEES' mcanwhilc ’ }?'««« ‘he 


tl - ,cv?r ' fo or ? gvu J« From now on the empathy between T ■ v»:- 'W Wttttm 

Sarah P 1 ® 1,6 afothe wives pome, he hopes, a good law degree in and ^j ]a ^ e p v . y wat K d ^flz/^fVoUirne 2 Number - 1; 

their llu5!? , l? rs •‘‘other) who 'his -approaching finals and the mot: or nrjmate dominates the book -and ?, . ^2pP-;^.L25) contains 

SJ'tos/of mal^n^f fl nize the The opening chapters prepare us fot. characters (quite literally), Michael Rendell Pe loV Pa rlUr £?h \/ C u ^ 11 11 

80(1 a hiusoilar morality-tale: good lovers Stewart takes the opportunity ,;p secHori featurinP wnrk hJ'/i “ 
2g.:% WfeV Women make, good runners make good digress into scientific account^ : of wr ii er i THtfa ^ ,l1 ” 

Jafe-^eo- ^ W tHefr .and barristers. Allan is nothing but the . neurology, physiology, .behaviourism Frink Moorhouse* A^ r x^ c>v ‘ 

! 4uccessfiii^ ‘ ty i *9 ‘ ead a ' mos ‘ determined achiever all the wav and evolution .where they bear on his Rj,yj] McMaster *' rhi-k^ w»if ra ^‘ 

. from Manchester's suburbs. Graft story, and there - is abundant and. c rabbe - ™ r «.>\ pi,nce - 



«e voted to reviews of recent fiction/ . 

Prb^hK£ e?fr, i! y f ab6r Memorial 
c been awarded |o Gnthiini 
Swift for his second' novel Shuttlecock 
* 22 w available in paperback f 22 ()bn 

publications include The Sweet Shop 
OMier a novel (also in jraperback: 

222do. Pentniin « ik\ ..uJi T7. \ fT.r 


-.■fill 


S s/senwof chilled, his motorbike and roars' off into the through the monkey in Allan's home 
W®® of bight; .the inevitable occurs, an.d the , But who is inaniriulating whom, ant 
: d ^| to Mni Mtoti itself^cii V- ^ .'yhat 




4 * .MM&iAira- 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Doubts on Darwin Artistry on the wing 


John Durant 

Gordon Rattray Taylor 
The Great Evolution Mystery 
277pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 


After more than a century, the 
Danvinian theory of evolution remains 
one of a very select company of 
scientific theories about which almost 
everyone with aspirations to 
intellectual accomplishment thinks it 

S r to have an opinion. In part, no 
, this is due to its relative 
accessibility (the theory can still be 
stated reasonably clearly without 
resort to mathematics, although there 
arc many traps for the unwary); and in 
part, also, to its generality (the theory 
has so many interesting applications 
that it inevitably attracts a great deal of 
attention); L>ul above all. ills due to the 
fact that it almost shimmers with 
metaphysical promise. Ever since it 
was launched upon the world, in 1859, 
the theory of evolution by natural 
selection has been recognized as of the 
first importance for anyone engaged in 
that most Victorian of enterprises, the 
construction of a “scientific world- 
view". 

For all these reasons (doubtless 
there are others), Darwinism has 
always inspired a steady stream of 
books ana articles written, not by 
evolutionary biologists, but by 

interested observers of the biological 
scene. One such work is the subject of 
the present review. The Great 

Evolution Mystery is the Late Gordon ; 
Rattray Taylor's last book (he died in 
December 1981, shortly after 
completing the manuscript). Sadly, 1 
therefore, it must be said that it quite 1 
fails to do justice to a long and i 
distinguished career in science ; 

journalism. That it is badly organized 
and full of historical and scientific 


adaptation, it is powerless to resolve a ——————— 

number of fundamental evolutionary n.j mnni i n’Honlnn 
“puzzles”, of which the chief are: Keamona U nanion 
sudden changes in the fossil record; - 

variations in the rate of evolu- James Fisher (Editor) 
tion; evolutionary trends and . , . 

"convergences''; and complex adap- Thorburn s Birds 
tations. On all these issues, Taylor Rev.sed by John Parslow 
adopts a tactic widely favoured by 190pp. Ebury. Paperback 

r% : u., n *1101 noi v 


adopts a tactic widely favoured by 190pp. Ebury. Paperback, £6.95. 
Darwin’s Vic tori an critics, as well as by 0 7181 2183 X 

latter-day fundamentalists, ie, he — 

appeals to intuition. Surely, he argues, John Southern 

mere natural selection (which he tends rhA^Iiiinnln V nMiioflAnAi Mq W 


■red sffiflriv H r tTT the general habits of our birds, tie pro- 

■ection (ee E5 mt u rs ^ ,r ^ s : F 1 ? son °* £°kerl vided an authoritative account (here 
35 or the S orbum V mm,a ? u ™ t l ?. Quee , n up-dated to 1975 by John Parslow) 
organisms v “ u ? na : received a strict early 0 f their distribution and status. 

rn drawing and anatomy from ^ notes are f „,| and precise. Tlie 
Iso on ^ hjs father and, by the time he was forty, red -backed shrike, for instance, is a 

s approach range of his field knowledge, his broadly distributed paleaxctic species 
"aylor were outstanding skill and his own breeding in Asia from Asia Minor, 


mere natural selection (which he tends Thorburn > s Landscap£; The Ma jor 
to equate with blind chance) cannot N . , u: storv Paintinos J 
account for the rapid appearance of ‘ J , ° ry „ , g , 10 cn 

new forms, mass extinctions, and so- pfoP- , , , e Books - £1 — 5U. 
called “living fossils” (species that 0 241 10679 6 
show little change from remote 

geological periods up to the present); Archibald Thorburn (1860-1935) is 
and how can we possibly accept that a perhaps the greate st of all British 
Darwinian lottery produced steady papers 0 f birds. The son of Robert 
change in a definite direction (eg, fhorburn, miniaturist to Queen 
increase In size of animals), or the victoria. he received Q sfricl early 
convergence of different organisms | ra j n | ng ; n drawing and anatomy from 
upon simrlar adaptations (eg, the wings his hither and, by the time he was forty, 
of flying vertebrates)? Ana so on. his contemporaries, recognizing the 
The problems with this approach range of his field knowledge, his 
would be great even if Taylor were outstanding skill and his own 
master ' of it - after all, intuitive techniques in the use of tempera and 
“guesstimates" of what natural flake-white, his mastery in painting the 
selection can and cannot do are no intricacies of plumage, his fluency with 
substitute for proper scientific analysis landscapes, and the freedom of his wild 
- but for the most part the alleged birds from any hint of the stuffiness of 
difficulties are entirely of his own taxidermy, were already placing his 
making, Take, for example, the achievements above the work of 
question of evolutionary .trends, to Edward Lear, John Gould and Joseph 
which the book repeatedly returns. Wolf. 

Taylor claims that many animals have , . _» , 

become too large for their own good; . After successes at the Royal 
that, as he puts it, they "overshot” Academy exhibitions, and a few run- 
because “the gears had stuck - because of-the-mill commissions (two plates in 
some genetic regulator had got ■J*®-- Harti MS’ 
switched on and could not be switched fln A,v4. |Pv Swaysland s 

off'. But this is fanciful nonsense. PomlHar Wild Birds ) Thorburn s great 
There is no evidence whatever for such opportunity came in January 1887 . The 
“overshoot", dinosaurs, Irish elks and illustrator for Lord Lilford's Coloured 


a great advance even on his own earlier 
Redmond O’Hanlon work (the style more confident, the 

birds more often active) and 
” “ ’IT” "" accompanied by his own explanatory 

James Fisher (Editor) text The four-volume British Birds 

Thorburn's Birds was an instant success, eventually 

Revised by John Parslow selling some 2,550 copies -asingle one 

mn cl. n u i Koc of which, from the first edition, would 

‘ 9 SfP; Ebury Pnperback, £6.95. now commnnd about £5 00 . But , he 

u /lot -IB. A new paperback Thorburn's Birds, 

John Southfun • beautittilly produced, absurdly cheap, 

JOHN SOUTHERN . $ jn wflys bcUer bliy . 

Thorburn’s Landscape; The Major Thorburn's text was no match for his 
Natural History Paintings painting, and in 1967 James Fisher 

121pp. Elm Tree Books. £12.50. sensibly removed it in toto and 

0 241 10679 6 substituted his own. Rightly believing 

that Witherby's Handbook ana 

. . Bannerman's Birds of the British isles 

Archibald Thorburn (1860-1935) is were more or less definitive accounts of 
perhaps the greatest of all British the general habits of our birds, he pro- 


birds from any hint of the stuffiness of 
taxidermy, were already placing his 
achievements above the work of 
Edward Leaf, John Gould and Joseph 
Wolf. 

After successes at the Royal 
Academy exhibitions, and a few run- 
of-the-mill commissions (two plates in 
J. E. Harting’s Sketches of Bird Life , 
1882, and 144 in W. Swaysland's 
Familiar Wild Birds) Thorburn’s great 
opportunity came in January 1887. The 
illustrator for Lord Lilford's Coloured 


Cyprus, the Caucasus, Iraq, central 
Persia and Afghanistan, the 
Himalayas, highland west China and 
east China south of the Yangtze 
north to the middle and upper 


and the rook the last (one-and** 
million occupied nests in the 2 
1940,). A full bibliography, , £ 
index, a list, of species recently added 
to the British-lrish list (incS 
Eleonora s falcon. 1977; the b3 
kingfisher, 1918-19; and the yelfi 
bellied sapsucker, 1975), and iLjm 
world fnuna zones and Britain by^o! 
counties complete this volupthou* 
colourful little book. 1 

John Southern, obviously an anbi 
himself, and the owner and curatoi«| 
the Thorburn Museum at Liskeardin 
Cornwall, is, in T/iorbiim's Lad. 
scape, particularly good on Thorburn's 
working methods and most at 
when making technical comment oa 
the individual paintings. Thorium 
signalled his virtuosity plainly tooti 
bird-pninters: he surmounted tfc 
tortuous problems of perspective 
posed by the back of a red grow 
looking directly away from the 
observer (in “The Gathering Storm’, 
1894); he could paint drops of d« 
without fuss; laying on and then 
removing wet colour with a doth, he 
could roll mist down a valley an i 
exhale stag's breath into the cold air, 
and, most impressively of all, perhips, 


Siberian river systems, east to the 
upper Anadyr, tne Sea of Okhotsk, 
south Kamcnatka^and Sakhalin and 


Japan. ... In Europe breeds from 
the hills of north Portugal and Spain , 
the Pyrenees, south France, Corsica, 
Sardinia, central Italy and Greece 
north to England, south-eastern 


Norway, south Sweden and Finland, 
Lake Onega, the upper North Dvina 
and the central Urals. 


Matching the list of such exotic 
residence, the opposite page presents 


uvcauuui , uiinnaura, man cuts ana f ,, 7 D ,uV u* ,i«u residence, the opposite page presents 

mammoths notwithstanding, and thus figures of die Birds of the British M c quafl rich thorburn portrait of 

we need hardly troub e ourselves with islands, J. G. Keulemans, fell ill, and #h _ 


we need naraiy trouble ourselves with “ ^ the entire shrike family, complete with 

inventing improbable mechanisms to Thorburn was hunted to finish the a solitary bee impaled behind the head 
account Tor it. ™ 7 the dog- roS The 

Similarly, Taylor cites the !?LS St 26R breeding population in Britain and its 

exliaordmarv sexual adornments of sutacriptlon hst. M_Mt ofthe_268 ■ ^ rtlines ^ the , ast fifty 


Similarly, 

exlraordinai 


Taylor cites the 

tiuu lull UI IUS1UHLU1 Him 5C1C1IUUC extraordinary sexual adornments of "”Tn»i, 
errors might perhaps be forgiven under mnny birefs os problems for 
• the circumstances (although I cannot Darwinism, and this despite the facts 
help WQndering what advice was mven that Darwin developed an entire 

foreword); but far more serious is the greflt dca j D f successful elaboration and bo °*’ 


fact that it displays a profound 
incomprehension of its subject. In 
brief, Mr Rattray Taylor appears never 
to have understood properly either 
Darwin himself or his many successors. 
In this situation it is hardly surprising 
that he should have found evolution so- 


work. His very first plates (in the issue 
for September 1888) trebled the 
subscription list. Most of the 268 
paintings he eventually completed 
remain in print and may still be found 
in T. A. Coward's The Birds of the 
British Isles and their Eggs and (some 
pf them) in the schoolboy's pocket- 
book, The Observer’s Book of Birds.. 

In 1915-16 Thorburn finally 


testing in recent years, and that these In 1915-16 Thorburn finally 
adornments now stand as some of produced a book all of his own - a 
the best understood evolutionary remarkable set of paintings which were 
phenomena. Taylor writes; "The well- 
known case of the bower birds looks 

veiy much like the kind of 'overshoot' T), _ ‘ „ j 

which we noted in the evolution of rlirft Mill 


varying fortunes over the last fifty 
years (“record 1933 Midlothian 
unconfirmed") is discussed, and an 
estimate of its recent numbers given 
(about eighty known pairs in 19/2). 

■ Birds are ranked throughout on a 
scale which ranges from 'one (very 
scarce) to seven (abundant) - the 
wryneck, for example, falls into the 
first class (one to five pairs in 1970-3) 


using the light thrown up from sun 
patches of heather, he convincingly 
painted, on white paper, white 
ptarmigan on snow. 

Perhaps Thorburn's most moving 
paintings in this collection are ha 
fluffy "Woodcock and Chicks" (1933), 
depicted amongst a litter of oak leire, 
or the same birds sheltering on an Eat 
Coast sand dune (“In horn the North 
Sea", 1931), which were bolt 
completed whilst Thorburn wa 
suffering horribly from an open wound 
in his back after a cancer operation in 
1930, the disease from- which he ifitd 
five years later. 

Thorburn's Lnndscnpe contains «• 
ful check-lists of the extraordinary 
range of books he illustrated - the ptx 
Lilrord, for instance, is followed bj 
“Little, Alicia ' Bewicke (Wu 
Archibald), Our Pet Herons, 19wT- 
colour prints and proofs of Thorbjun) 
work published from 1900 to 
pictures he exhibited at the Rop 
Academy; and a list of the Cnnsw 
cards which he painted and donawj 
the Royal Society for the ProtectiMfl 
Birds. 


in tins siiua ion u is naraiy surprising veiy much like the kind of 'overshoot* ‘ 1, i ' 1 ’ 1 

that he should have found evolution so wh f c h we noted in the evolution of Kll fP hi 1 T f!T1 p IT I Af 

utterly “mystenous the oniy thmc morphological features’’ , butthis kind A UA ^ MX IV^JVl V 

. that is i odd, particularly m a man so well of vague intuition - serves merely to x J 


versed in the findings of modern 
science,, is that .he should have 
mistaken his own mystification for a 
problem in biology. 

This ly a harsh indictment, and it ■ 


v.onsiaer me touowmg list, which, 
provides a mere sample of the mistakes 
contained in Chapter One: I) the early 
evolutionist Erasmus Darwin was 
Charles Darwin’s uncle (page 13); ii) 
Darwin was advised against publishing 


of vague intuition' serves merely to. 

distract the reader from the realization . 

rSWifS Christopher Lloyd 

selection is expected to produce. • — 

This 1 criticism could be greatly Allen Paterson 

extended. Mimicry, commensalism, xhe History of the Rnse 
so-called “altruistic" behaviour ami ijfj S” . 
many other rather well characterized n bioS ? i 151 

biological phenomena are all u ^ 219530 4 • 

misrepresenled ox misunderstood in 

the : interests . of discrediting Until a year or two ago, whei 
Darwinism. It is no exaggeration to say his family emigrated to Canac 
that this book muddles, virtually. Paterson was Keeper of the 


Until a year or two ago, when he and 
his family emigrated to Canada, Allen 


Paterson was 


er of the Che 


touches to keep the bemused reader 
happy. The illustrations for the most 
part support the text pretty well, 
though one on page 54 is patently a 
cheat. The caption reads ‘“Rosa 
mundi’ sporting from Rosa gallica 
officinalis .” 'fire pink-and-white- 
striped “Rosa Mundi* did originnlly 
sport from R. gallica officinalis, as 
stated, but what we are shown is a 
colony of the stripy “Rosa Mundi” In 
which a piece has sported back to the 
plain-flowered prototype (not the 



that u atl changes arose by chance and 
all changes were selected” (page 33); 
and v) "Only in bacteria . . ao we see ^ 


. Turning finally to the book’s positive 
suggestions 'for Improvements in 
evolutionary theory, we are faced once 
again with the problem of metaphysical 
shimmer mentioned earlier. The Great 


h,; 
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” bv n u mter 3 !) f e m t° n at ictc” • touchw, and one can only Physic Garden, and he is a botanist by other way round), this can easily 

(bane 2lV uS k ^hlr ■ ht ?P e thal l J? confused meandenngs training. In undertaking to write yet happen when a root suckers as a result 

^ conJuse 100 mari y others ’ another history of the flower that has, of wounding. 

feet" fpage 27); (5arwin claimed Turning finally to the book's positive SSlSIJSlSJTi^ 811 5°f? p , opula 1 F There is a good deal bearing no 

. tha! -SSLigi i° r Iniprovemcnts in ^ re,evancc t0 lhe rose a 

■ all changes were selected” (page 33); evSTutionary theory, we are faced once hortKrS Stioi * *^“ d chapter on Great Rose Gardens, until 

and v) "Only in bacteria ■. . Sowe see ^. ain w,h , " e Problem of metaphysical nortlCultural evoluUon, we reach those of the present, a 

anything approaching evolution in the s^miner mentioned earlier. The Great In an introduction Paterson points number of which Paterson dob visited, 

’act" (page 34). For those who may not Mystery is a variant on a out that while there are more than 100 Here, alas, his critical faculty is in 

Tje familiar. .with the subject, it is worth F am W« ri theme: “There are more things different species of rose in the wild, no abeyance; he reports on rose gardens 

> Myttig^that' -.Etasmm t DarSvfn iwa*' :' 19 in different parts of the world but 
- Qwrfo Darwin’s grandfotheq (Ha( for =: i ?55 r : ■ tW without telUpg : us his own opinion of 

■ from rhuying;. beep; 'advised; against ^ ^ AW,; (n hwfirat diapterhe takes them, which seems an opportunity lost. 

'■■■' '' j^bfirtlioh, DaiwJhSyhs Ireihg actively - u r ^“5* te an example of one' 'of the Chapters Seven and Elgnt treat of the 

eiicouraced to getlnio printat the time. , ^,.'VF ! ;, 0 " ers T 1 ' pla^elhc MSt-knowamodem roses and tracesits rose's most .intensive development 

: / he. rewlvefi. Alfred Russel WallatC’s i Xl^ thal ' / fe « s complex' even- ^ekge, after y/hich we are ready to be during the last century and this. There 
paper, in 1858; that when deer fight ^ 1 Roses of the is so much ground to cover here, as to 

senpusly tltey fight wilji : thelr antlersi .' ^^ 1,1 “ p ? n J 1 * J? .’ Pat f rsof } ^ moment to draw allow little time (q pause and appraise. 

! 'thatDarwm neveronoe claimed that ■ ^ on -. ho - 0 , s L obv,oua 8ec Q n daiy But Paterson makes samegewd points: 

; . chance: varfotloh : and natural selection weeding much that ft the contributidn of the bright yellow 


potpourri, oil of roses and 
while the Inst chapter discussestheTOK 
In literature, with special referent* fl- 
its exploitation by poets. 

Graham Thomas 1 b our 
living expert on the rose and^ wsig 
and this book is dedicate^ to 
Wherever his elegant prose U qwjg 
one cannot but heave a sigh of now 
relief, for Paterson’s own pro«u^ 
heavy going: "As Arabs jw* ‘ JJ 
Persia, which they had conouc« . 
the seventh century ad, 
lhe Middle East 
gathering up others in , , 
westward to Spa In, muchofwhidi ^g 
took in the eighth ,. 

eastward to India two centadM^ 
“The plant and person.ujic^. 
could riot have been 1 


Erasmus 


seripusly they fight wifo ■ thelr amlors j ■. : “Pph fn old Ancients . Paterson is content to draw allow little time to pause and appraise. 

^ that Darwin never once claimed that • M ^ on . 1 lho most obvious secondaiy But Paterson makes same gewd points: 

• chance variptiori arid natural selection ^,.1^' he souses, weeding much that ft the contributidn of the bright yellow 

: were the. sole agencies of organic ; >ifl£ ^ poss i ? Jf^. ndar y ; once lI } e rose had shed Us' Rosa foeilda and its copper sport, R. 

- eVolution; and that evolqiion in actlon ^rt a s »? 5 ^^^ C f ro ^^ va ^^^ con ? l ? c L tto ris: with pagan foetida bicolor “was not, however/an 

• has been obsetved Jo oiR ny groups of rfflf 0 h n e / y v nd b if n 4 a °P ted . b V th e ^nmixed blessing. In the hands of rose 

: planl^ and . r flinmals as well as, in . QjWtaM to- oplfoifllw purity, -.it growers without, much colour sense 


“Just as in the past a species ga* ^ 
just orie or two mutants^ 
seedlings, so In foejweaheth^ 

have some splendid : 

occurred”. ' • . • . ■ j, .. 

Much that is lively a Od jin^ 

Allen Paterson’s bccasionaljjgi;.. : 
is generally missing h "*'_1 a L ) uilW 1 ; 
of the Rose reads more as a , 

a labour of loyc. . •• '< ... 


5 good points; : ■ . • • ' 1 , ... rig. 


aderio. 


The Cottage Garden: a™ 
Fashioned 

(368pp. Pelham. «9,95J72W 1 ^ 


tu i n themsiahres - with '. batteries .1, St Christians tb: epitomize purity, - It growi 
'• ■ • for uS « became 1 associated with miracles (and 

■„ m tne remote ruium.'How ;thc»e gencs\ galore, ;; ■. . . o ard f 


• to be found at the^neart of i^ 

as rih adequate account of oxg 
evolution arid rimounta ^6, the c 
tjhat; while - tititiifpl selection 
. - explain' the firte tuning ' of drg 


miracles (and some seerii tq have none) the rose 

f arden scene can noW show such a 
weidpscop.e ojf colour as’ fo halfrbtind 
Id ': r«jeS: th( ' sensitive . . Paterson . also 
cent o£ -pbirits out that their progeny are 
;rate Far nPtab]y. : »ys?eptlble to black spot 

.of .-rose disease,"" . \ •' 


(368pp. Pelham. 

first published In j ^JidorovkW 4 
recently reissued andrevUed pro^ , 

new information -- un / e fJ5i e rt’’-«* 
"Plants: a relect list of j 

nurserymen s • • 

specialist growers' pf indiKkJ 

smaU gardens.; Chapters ^ ; 

on thq old shnib .P . 
garden and ori d ^ 

Seyoled. t(5| the. history 
cottage .gardpri- 9°^?: H/SwiaS 5 ? 
iiiust?amd; .with . m jSk' 
Mariorie Bihiney and : 
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Jay Macpherson 

The Spirit of Solitude: Conventions 
and Continuities in Late Romance 
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Romance is a Cheshire-Cat word, like 
causation or fortune, and like them it 
teases nonsense out of those who try to 
restrict its meanings. In the 1940s and 
1950s, scholars under the influence of 
the Neff Criticism used it ip describe an 
obsolete genre, the precursor of the 
novel. This was good for morale and in 
keeping with the principle: the more 
thoroughly dead the ancients, the 
merrier tne modems. But from a 
historical point of view the results were 
preposterous. At the end of the 
eighteenth century, romance was 
simply the favoured term for any 
substantial work of prose fiction; by 
the end of the nineteenth it had given 
way to "novel' 1 : but throughout the 
period of transition, readers talked 
about ambitious narratives as 
romances or novels almost indif- 
ferently. They had a better right to 
their indifference than the scholars did 
to their condescension; and gradually 
in our time something of the 


solitary hero is solitude; with Lytton's 
Eugene Aram and Hudson’s Green 
Mansions and with Trilby, Dorian 
Gray, She and Death in Venice, in 
recognition of their several wanderers, 
alchemists and palaces of art. Along 
the way come excursuses on both Alice 
books, and on The Princess and Maud, 
as the summer's and winter's tales oi 
Carroll and Tennyson respectively. 
The pages on Werther thal set the stage 


David Bromwich 


for these later fictions ate perhaps 
merely dutiful. On the other hand, tne 


digressions on American books. Kern 
and The Blithedale Romance in 


particular, seem pertinent from start to 
finish, and may help to reclaim those 
novels from readers innocent oi 


of Venice, from Childe Harold's -self -justified. Mary Shcliey also adds a 
catalogue of authors down to disturbing element to the plot, in the 
Hemingway's Across the River. The form of Wnllon . the shallow first-person 
technique of constitutive allusion nurrator who understands little enough 
can yield very intense effects ranging of the story he relates to be likely to 
from sublimity to pathos or an repeat it in his own life. 

■ extreme of decadence. j be aven g er work with a small 

Auden's ‘The Enchafed Flood” is supporting cast of one or two 
offered as an example of mild characters. The alchemist on th? 
decadence, and Eliot’s ‘'Burbank with contrary usually needs a crowd for his 
a Baedeker”, which is mentioned in a best effects. He may be seen as 
slightly different connection, might extending the role of Cain in the same 
have served as an example of grotesque way that Pygmalion extends the role of 
sublimity achieved largely by allusion. Narcissus, and he employs as his agents 
At any rate Macpherson's pages on a type that Macpherson names the 
Venice have both the scope and power animal man or tne animal woman. 


literature, to whom the dark ladies 
have appeared as psychological 
curiosities. Now and then one is 
troubled by a suspicion that 
Macpherson is only busy connecting 
the dots: but it usually turns out that 
the briskness of one stretch of 
exposition is justified by the 
thoroughness of another: three pages 
on Dorian Gray would not do had as 


a Baedeker”, which is mentioned in a 
slightly different connection, might 
have served as an example of grotesque 
sublimity achieved largely by allusion. 
At any rate Macpherson's pages on 
Venice have both the scope and power 
that the subject demands. They reach a 
climax with the discussion of Death in 
Venice, where though Tnd/io is cast in 
the role of trencheruus sumnioncr. yel 
“the original beckoning fair one of the 
tale, siren and death-angels, is Venice 
itself. The “place of the tigers” which 
Aschenbach thought to visit comes 
instead to visit him, and the uncanny 


animal man or trie animal woman. 
What Svengali does to Trilby gives an 
idea of the power in question. But 
Macpherson concedes thal Du 
Maurier's plot is loo sentimental to 
explore the lower reaches of. the 


explore the lower reaches of. the 
alchemist's control. The animal man Is 


“an inheritance .partly from the poetic 
speech of Caliban, with its 
monosyllabic moonstruck directness. 


and partly from the sense of glory lost 
with which Milton invests his savages in 


many not been spent preparing for 
them with A Reborns. I11 short, ii 


nineteenth-century sentiment is being 
restored. The revival of the prestige 01 
romance owes a great deal to Northrop 


Frye's Anatomy of Criticism, where it 
was defined broadly as a narrative of 
individual strivings in which the end 


preserved the uigency of the quest. 
Some such definition is implicit also in 


is impossible to (ravel far* in 
Macpherson's company without being 
impressed not only by ner learning but 
by her tact for the literatures of 
England, France, Germany and 
America. Yet her argument proceeds 
so allusively, by catalogue and 
montage, as to frustrate any effort of 
summary, and nobody but a reviewer 
would read the book all at once. 
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The finglo Cinnamon Role, 


with which MUton invests his savages in 
the context of Adam's fall". An 


The reservations one feels about 
certain ot Macpherson’s judgments 
come from two features of her method: 
its sometimes unemphatic thoroughness 
and its concern with what Frye calls 
“displacement”, or the incor- 
poration of myth in a story whose, 
conduct and fable are apparently 
realistic. Macpherson's strings of titles 
and characters have a way ofonnoying 
into a semblance of conviction, with 
twelve references, what might have 
been captured as an intuition with two 
or three. Besides the twelfth may turn 
out to be someone like Rosamond 
Vincy of Mlddieinarch, whom Eliot 
portrays “with a swan neck and the 
mermaid’s long fair hair” (though 
these are not Eliot's words). It is 
n matter of what one allows 10 qualify 
as a decisive clue. To Macpherson the 
“sinking star" of “Ulysses" is a 
displaced version of tlie “maiden 
elusive or insubstantial" who cannot be 
embraced. But if one has been 
reading Tennyson with other Victorian 
■ authors it feeisltke more than that; and 
at the same lime it does less than 
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instance as grimly effective as any In 
fiction is the hero of the film Nightmare 
Alley , who leaves the carnival for the 


"remind us that the fleeing nymph of 
tlie nineteenth century to some extent 
takes over from the delusive lishts so 
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Jay Macpherson’s The Spirit oj 
Solitude, a study of romance topics from 
Goethe to Rider Haggard. Her book is 


as wide-ranging as tnat pair of names 
wigests: but it considers romance 


suggests: but it considers romance 
under a single aspect throughout. The 
stories that matter to Dr Macpherson 


1 Delong to the "atterworld or 
Moral elegy, when the fall from an 
leal natural and human order has 


Meat natural and human order has 
already taken place, and self-division 
marks the quester in reflection and 
action alike. 


The hero of romance descends from 
the mourner of pastoral elegy in the 
following way. A strayed traveller 
bereft of nis companion, and 
accordingly “lost" in a double sense, 
seeks his own completion by attending 
to the nymph-tike spirits in his path, 
who seem to beckon him but may 
delude. Among the kinds of delusion 
listed'by Macpnerson, most of which 
go back tb Miftalr, arejbe will 0’ the 
wisp, the false fire, the summoning 
shadow, and the idyllic vision that 


iMhis world the central myths are 
thoseofNardssusand Cain. If one asks 
what they have in common, the answer 
*emi to be that for both figures 
pursuit and flight are accidental 
opposites, which Identify the same 
condition of homelessness. The story 
of Narduus, as Macpherson recounts 
Hi hss had three main characters in 
every version after Ovid: the hero 
his shadow or reflection, and 
the second self whose embrace he 


shadow, and the idyllic vision trial 
fades slowly as in the Immortality Ode , 
or is suddenly withdrawn as in the 
"Ode to a Nightfnga!fr". Suclf motifs 
were standard in the poetry of 
sensibility, and they have a long but 
often well-concealed afterlife. The 
interest of romance which hHS assured 
its survival Is that the relationship 
between a given quester and the 
phantom he pursues is never fixed but 
rather dialectical. So what Macpherson 
says of Alastor might be said of most 
works true to the pattern, that “the 
maiden's elusiveness turns the lover 
into a spectral pursuer” while 
“conversely the fact of having a 
Spectre on her heels; spying and 
jealous and anxious to sequester her 
away from the normal come and go of 
life, soon gives any maiden the air of a 
' fleeing and betraying nymph’’. It was a 
measure of Wordsworth’s profound 
saniiy/ but also (he end of romance for 
him in Macpherson’s sense, when he 
' described his wife as “A Spirit, yet a 
Woman tool" The poem in which the 
phrase occurs, u She was a Phantom of 
/delight", is cited elsewhere for its 
original use of “phantom" in what has 


cannot attain, being always thwarted 
by the reflection which serves as a 


01 jacno; and Biaxe repeats 
fhe triad with his division of subject 
mjo Spectre and Emanation. "I take 
jj , writes Macpherson , "that the true 
uemoiuc is precisely something of 
th *t splits , off . and becomes 
wcgnized as fthe other’; recognition * 
A-L.f, Qther’ assumes a relation .to 


?***[• so that one sees it as ‘obsessing’ 
raunllna'. or 'possessing'. “Even 


lumnima, or 'possessing'. .“Every 
■captation of the Narcissus myth u 
oemonlc in this sense, and her scheme 
uvenariieenouah to reveal lineaments 
the myth where onb might, not 
, k> find it: in The Scarlet Letter , 
tor example, with its configuration 
^ Dumnersdaie^y IHngwort^Hester. 
*ne Works that have done, most to 
sDapc Macpherson^ thinking, how- 
E£ r i jre Alastor rand Frankenstein. 
1 ^ a &h,sumrnarized in a few pages 



big city, meets a lady analyst by whom 
every secret of his life comes to be 
known, and in despair returns to the 
carnival as a geek. His story is not cited 
in the book, but the appropriate 
passages on Holmes's Mprinrty are . and 
the only importnnt alchemist it fails to 
mention is Mabuse, These lacunae 
would hardly be worth mentioning 
were Mncpnerson not otherwise 


takes over from the delusive lights so 
well established - if we can put it that 
way - in tlie eighteenth". Again, part 
of the interest of Lamia ought to be 
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that her house is not an "equivalent" of 
a false paradise such as the Bower of 


Bliss, any more than she herself is a 
Spenserian enchantress. At a certain 
point displacement begins to feel like 
difference. 
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were Mncpnerson not otherwise 
exceptionally well informed about the 
cinema. Her chronicle of the 


cinema. Her chronicle of the 
repositioning of the monster's 
chamber, from a fiery attic in lhe 1931 
Frankenstein to a watery cellar in the 
sequels, is a virtuoso touch beyond the 
competence of most scholars, and it 
ends with this flourish: 

The house reappears in the 


(otherwise dismal) last of the 


Universal series, Abbott and 
Costello Meet Frankenstein , 1948, 
with a scene which shows how 


Differences of this sort are one 
reason Macpherson can do nothing 
with some stories, usually novels, 
which intersect with her topics and 
which she doubtless read and 
pondered. The Bostonians, for 
example, has an alchemist at the 
fringe's of the plot, old Tarrant the 
mesmerist, and something' of an animal 
woman for its heroine, nis daughter 
Verena. The relationship between 
them - that of doctor to subject. 
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scientist to passive vessel -is very much 
a piece ot romance, os is the easy 






One of John Goare's Cinnamon 
Roses, from Allen Paterson’s The 
History of the Rose reviewed on the 
facing page. , 


sensation which the reversal imparts is 
characteristic of late romance, in which 
the conventions operate at full force but 
without being fully declared. Of the 
emissaries of Dionysus who mny be 
known in Aschenhach’s Venice “by 
their animal faces and especially their 
strong . white teeth", Macpherson . 


leading down to ; a watery 
underworld. The two comics are 
searcjiingthe house for. their friend 
Count Dracula. The fot one 
(Costello) opens a door: ode 
horrified glance shows him a dank 
dotal ward* stairway, leading, to p 
stone jetty, where a obat sits on dark 
waters: hastily closing the door, he 
replies to his thm colleague's 
query, “Broom closet." 


to BPsil Ransom. Yet Tarrant is pretty 


well discarded in the middle of.foe 
story, and all the links with ...a 


1 S^' 


But a passage like this may give a 
false Impression of the style of the 
book. Its typical device is the survey 
paragraph, examining several works of 
diverse kinds as if from the same 


traditional , romance pattern 1 do not ; 
make a key to the relationships of 
power that dominate the action, Jt fa 
less important ' that James had read 
both Shelleys and was working with 
their materials that .that “Basil 
Ransom had read Comte; he had read 
everyone”. *ITie myths of romance may 
be so integrated with the 
representation of personal motives 
that a 'criticism which employs the 
myths as a code has to stop short: this 
becomes the more apparent in authors 
who have been moved lo write by a 
sense of the pathos of Society rather 
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nhserves that "This seizino on one diverse Rinas as 11 JTum me a«uie wnu ,m r c . c " . , / ■ . 

sfarinstietaH helwrivelhe Narrative Ss height, with the whole sometimes sense of the pathos of society rather 
oSve or « quSr Tbe clinked by a rapid juxtapqs.tlon^ as than ioM. Because Macpherson 


prospect 


since become a strong sense, to imply 

an extraordinary ana-elusive but still 


unable to fend off decay, 
on the real work done in 


an 'extraordinary a 
living beauty. 


'..If the quester is also ,an artist, his 
story;- will be •' n»[Wr of 
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Beyond Miss Hnvisham’s ■ 
30, lies - Hip’s quest, for 
ility, and witn it as much;of 
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tbeiifo qf the story . as does not lurkjri 
thepairie Abel Magwilch. Still , if The 


loom.tiehind everything she 
about other poems ana novels - 
for a pursuit of nature^hat 
,0 exile frdiri ail its creatures. 

■' in . 1 for 8 spectral possession 
foe. fulfilment of Narcissus 
’ of Cain become 

. ndfatihguishqb^. ■ • 

•" a " opening , chapter on 

8 . T*®* 0 spd an. epilogue on 


f 9, Tasso apd an . epilogue on 


reflection. The metaphor has to be 
taken literally, since to the perfect 
. narcissist there is such a thing as a 
' mirror of desire; or, to borrow the 
sentence Macpherson quotes from 
George MacDonald, "All mirrors are 
magic mirrors." Among -the 
■ approximations of this setting which 
v the actual world afiords, 8he finds that 
Venice Is still unrivalled. The world of 
the late Romantic Venice and Its 
associations is a detachable solid block 

that can be neatly fitted Into other 

kinds of fabric. No other restricted 


di a I e c tica ! til a ni t hp ’ gfg vo i'll otc iii'iusta^d in Spirit df Solitude prefers to address 

tnyth 'would suggest;- ’For the man (be d j scuss j oll 0 f the artist- qu ester’s such books obliquely, its style suggests 
whose vision of the world is dominated ftejirc h , f or a "soulmate”, and the the education in humanity they can 


whose vision or the world u laominaien 8earc h , for a "soulmate”, and the 
by guilt, it makes no difference means he may be willing to use for the 
whether the guilt isfasowor^rneone fixing her image permanently; 

else s: criminal and 8V ^8crwnenthey The tens j on b e j ween art and the 
turn their heads show the same hunted common affections is' strongest where 


•look." In tay Interesting version of VlEd^’ t TESSSSSSBBi 
Cain, the author is aptto gravitate to it h n ^ t so mU c h Carroll’s fictii 

&F&SSB "ii Xi F„S aph!WhicH p,esent ,hc 

. H,s, if apyi emera ever, 


happening most 

Godwin builds up 
Mr Falklan 
above 


. His, If any: caoiora ever, had a 
, Gorgon eye. Tlie long 
‘ **•- costume 

for the 


”, and the the education in humanity they can 
o use for the bring. The depth of - the quotations 
Permanently: alone would suffice to make it an 
Lrt and the unchallengeable source for students of 
ingest where eighteenth and nineteenth-century 
Macpherson - literature. But it lins a depth of concern 
fiction as his as well. The notes are delightful, very 
t the extreme complete; and almost as Important as 
.the (ext; the lilies quoted from 
. vcr bad a Goethe’s Tasso are' Dr Macpherson’s 
*’ . own translation, and: they read more 




mt 


naturally than any version of Goethe 
now available in English, _ . . 


books 

m/, and the stanzas on the 
Iray't ^^egy’h .with the 
■of Qdtliic fiction -front 
J Radcliffe t<? Charlotte. j. 
8tid .Qiarlbtte Smiihi- Which fire; 
^to w npjihdr esoterlcnor Silly; - 
^^i'.Cdkb^WilUa^St Leon, 
" “ , for the ihttiliiqti all ; 1 

it the foal crime Of the 


so - many considerable 
Venice evokes for a reader, almost by 
being named, the City of Shadows and 
Reflections, a jetting of monumental 
artifice, superior tp nature and; jet 
everywhere ..treacherous- One conse- 
quence is that ' 


points out, is even ambiguously named, 
and ' the same t sort of ambiguity 
. interested Godwin’s daughter when she 
came to write Frankenstein. The longer- 
lasting .popularity of her book owes 
something tp its play with two further 
mytiis as potent as that of Cain: herhero 


. npt feel The touch pf ; earthly 

S ears". (He basilisk triumph of art 
inted at in the Allpo poems. • 


0 333 27(I2U 7) by Htlrry 
Blamires has appeared in the 
. Macmillan History 01 Literature scries 


. Jin a book (bat tats illufetratlons, all well 
. chosen btit ' some .'without, immedlale 
: ireleva'nce to the texh if wbujd hayc 
been worth showing. One of tne, 
photographs. ' , 


under the general editorship of A. 
Norman Jeffares. .The book, which 
Included eighteen photographic plates , 
ends with a sufvey of the state of tlie 


novel , the theatre arid poetry In the last 
twenty years.- r 
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Ego in ftxffio genitus, In exilia natus 
nun: "I was conceived in exile and 
bom in exile", wrote Petrarch in J350. 
That sense of exile, A. Bartlett 
OiamaUi suggests in the opening essay 
of this volume, finds powerful 
expression in the writings not only 
of Petrarch but of other early 
Renaissance humanists. What they 
fell exiled from were the great 
achievements of the classical past, 
which in these latter days were to be 
recovered only with difficulty and 
effort. Yet the belief thnt such things 
could be recovered at all, reborn in 
another time and place, tempered that 
gloomy sense or exile, creating a 
paradoxical sense of optimism that is 
central lo the mood, nnd very concept. 
oF the Renaissance. Giamntti observes 
the ea rly Renaissance interest in the 
notions of recovery and return, and in 
the story of Hippolytus. who according 
to legend was torn apart by terrified 
horses on the sea-shore of Corinth, but 
later restored to life by Aesculapius 
and re-named Virbius, ‘Twice a man”. 
Like the dismembered corpse of 
Hippolytus, the dismembered corpus 
of classical learning (the Italian 
humanists believed) might one day, 
with great pains ana great fortune, be 
pieced together into a perfect whole, 
restored by the Aesculapian art of 
humane scholarship to twice its former 
virtue. 

Glamatti’s essay stands 
appropriately at the nead of this 
collection of essays in honour of 


Professor Louiz Martz, for whom the 
notions of exile and return, loss and 
rediscovery, have long been of 
absorbing interest. Martz’s Poet of 
Exile (1980. drawing upon earlier 
studies) explored the sense of exile, 
personal and political, which Milton 
must have felt in the latter part of his 
life, and to which he gave veiled 
expression in Paradise Lost. In The 
Paradise Within (1964), Martz had 
been much taken by a passage in 
Traherne’s Centuries which expressed 
an ambition like that which Ulamatti 
finds in the Italian humanists: 
lo see how things stood in Paradice 
before they were Muddied and 
Blended and Confounded, for now' 
they are lost and buried in Ruines. 
Nothing appearing but fragments, 
that are worthless shreds andfParcels 
of the. To see the Intire Piece 
ravisheth the Angels. It was his 
Desire to recover them and to 
exhibit them again to the Eys of 
Men. 

Unlike the humanist wish to 
reassemble the mangled body of 
classical learning, however, the 
Christian wish to understand “how 
things stood in Paradice ”, to recover 
“the Intire Piece”, was not to be 
achieved in this life. There was thus a 
constant tension contained within the 
notion of Christian humanism, as 
Baiachandru Rajan suggests in a 
thoughtful essay on “Milton, 
Humanism, and the Concept of Piety” 
in the present volume, was truth 
slowly lo be recovered through the 
patient exercise of human reason, or 
only to be revealed to fallible humanity 
by an ultimate (and instantaneous) act 
of divine illumination? Milton's 
famous passage in Areopagitlca 
comparing the human search tor truth 
with the search of Isis to collect the 
severed limbs of Osiris attempts to 
accommodate both possibilities. The 
search would be ended only when 
Christ at his second coming "shall 


bring together every joint and 
member, and shall mould them into an 
immortal feature of loveliness and 
perfection". Yet as Rajan suggests, the 
passage also stresses the importance of 
a ^'collective enterprise", a 
“nationalization of piety”, a strenuous 
involvement in the business of life 
rather than a spiritualized withdrawal 
from it. Milton shares above all the 
Renaissance confidence that what is 
now scattered and hidden will one day 
be gathered, restored, and revealed: 
that truth will be reborn. 

Alastair Fowler writes well about the 
formal arrangement (and local 
felicities) of Jonson’s The Forest and 
about the sllva tradition he inherits, 
skilfully suggesting how the individual 
poetic trees come together into a 
wood. After Jonson’s death, it may be 
recalled, his friends in turn assembled a 
collection of poems in his memory, 
significantly entitling the volume 
Jonsomts Virbius. What was 
apparently dispersed and lost through 
the death of Jonson was restored and 
renewed (so the title asserted) by this 
act of homage: Jonson lived on in the 
memory of his friends, “twice a man”. 
Tributary volumes, however - 
whether offered to the living or to the 
dead - are not always easily unified. 
Like Jonsonus Virbius and like most 
academic Festschriften, Poetic 
Traditions of the English Renaissance 
seems more like a collection of fine 
fragments than an organized and 


coherent whole. The fragments are 
often distinguished and always worth 
having, but the book suffers from the 


jumps and discontinuities that are 
seemingly endemic to its species. 

Several of the essays explore topics 
and problems that have been examined 
at one time or another by Martz 
himself. Helen Oardner's essay on the 
likely date and context of Donne’s “A 
Nocturnal upon St Lucy's Day” takes 
its cue from Marfa's own writings on 
the poem. Reviewing the textual and 


biographical evidence. Dame Helen 
thinks it highly unlikely thnt the 
“Nocturnal” (or “Twickenham 
Garden", for that matter) reflects 
Donne’s feelings about Lucy, Countess 
of Bedford, and agrees with Martz’s 
conjecture that the “Nocturnal” was 
more probably occasioned bv the death 
of Anne Donne in 1617. George K. 
Hunter, paying passing tribute to 
Martz's writings on Christian tragedy, 
is exercised by a problem that also 
concerns George deForest Lord in his 
essay on folklore and myth in Paradise 
Regained: how the idea of Christian 
heroism - of passive, self-denying, 
unflamboyant virtue - can be made 
dramatically interesting. Examining 
the role of tyrants and martyrs in 
Elizabethan tragedy, Hunter draws a 
suggestive parallel from the visual arts, 
noting the effect of contrast in Bosch’s 
“The Carrying of the Cross" between 
the inert, expressionless face of Christ 
and the frenzied animation of the faces 
that surround him. "The strength of 
the victim", he writes, “is measured by 
the energy of the victimizes, the 
hidden radiance of the protagonist 
made visible only in the mirror of 
antagonism, the negative known only 
by the positives it releases." 

In an exercise in “anti- 
hermeneutics”. Thomas M. Greene 
defends, against the receni attacks of 
Stephen Booth, a well-known essay by 
Robert Graves and Laura Riding on 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 129 which 
argues for the superiority of the 
original spelling and punctuation - 
with all their difficulties, openness, and 
ambiguities - over the reductive 
singularity of most modernized texts. 
Greene opposes what he sees to be. the 
softening, simplifying, familiarizing 
effect of modern spelling und 
punctuation, arguing for the necessity 
of confronting instead the puzzles and 
oddities of an original text. “We need 
to measure without blinking", he 
writes, “the pathos of estrangement. 


the ruptures of history, the block*, 
of tradition.’ The sentence itself 
easily read without blinking. The V 
to whom Greene monolithicallv refw 
are in fact a very mixed lot, vS 
varying skills experience, 
and needs. Arguments about ib 
relative merits of old-spelling Z 
modern-spelling editions too often lot 
sight of the fact that both kindsrf 
edition have their value. Ruptures vA 
blockages can certainly teach us a 
lesson, but the editor's task is also 
necessarily at times to elucidate- mi 


( , * mg 

the interpretative decisions which tbe 
editor of a modem-spelling text is 
forced to take can be as QluminaUnjto 


the advanced scholar as for a retdtj 
confronting a poem for the first time. 

Other contributors tackle otlw 
themes. Harry Berger, Jr writes « 
youth nnd age in Spenser’s 
Shepheardes Calender, Judith H. 
Anderson on the view of Qutt* 
Elizabeth implied ia The Fault 
Queene , E. Talbot Donaldson m 


Chaucer’s Criseyde and Shakespeare) 
Cressida, Alvin B. Kernan « 
Hamlet’s “Mousetrap", seen in tbe 
light of the relationship between 


examines the effects of rhyme in 
sonnets by Sidney. Daniel and 
Shakespeare. Frank Manley looks# 
Herbert’s supposedly plain style, 
Geanth Brooks wonders about 
libertine and puritan impulses in 
Marvell, William Frost samp 
translations of Virgil from Douglas to 
Dryden, Judith Farr finds Elizabeth® 
allusions in Elinor Wylie and EdoiSt 
Vincent Millay, ana John Glsdsa 
Gardner offers a poem. The volume it 
rounded off by a bibliography of 
Martz’s writings. Maynard Mad and 


George deForest Lord may not haw 
brought all the bits together as ski 
as Aesculapius, but the book a 
nevertheless a fine tribute to i 
distinguished Renaissance scholar. 


of the modern mind 
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Carlyle’s or Senancour’s, or those of why. Like his predecessors, he has to 
the Greek philosophers", a “graceful engage with Arnold's worry about 
rhetorician rather than a serious poet romanticism and the modem age, his 
deeply concerned with the nature and attempt to focus his worry in the 1853 
function of poetry. Preface, and the bearing of this anxiety 

Arnoldians may think the list itself on his short poetic career and 
a ’’myth’’, Caliban being perhaps subsequent long, prolific life as a 
unwilling to recognize his own face in “master of prose and reason". • In 
the mirror. Whatever the limitations of discussing these issues Buckler shows 


Creating a dramatic three-act 
structure of his own, he groups the 
poems into those written before 1853 
or else taken to be the ‘‘outgrowths’’ of 
that period (“Dover Beach* 1 , “Stanzas 
from the Grande Chartreuse’’); the 
two long poems of 1851-2, 
"Empedocles on Etna” and “Tristram 
and lseult”; and those written after 


Since the appearance of William E. criticism of Victorian poetry, which who commends Arnold for his victory drawn from its pre- 
Byckler’s / early study, Matthew seems to compel its readers to do over the corroding effects of his age’s purposes of compari 
Arnold’s Books Towards n Publishing everything with it except engage with Romantic Modernism, not that of a companion poem). 
Diary (1958) - an Interim publication what the poetry itself, actually say*. “Romantic” who grieves over Arnold's young Arnold creoti 
of about 300 tellers which the- author Like Arnold's' Goethe, Buckler suppression of the conflicting feelings consciously histria 
expected to seeprinted in the definitive .declares sternly "Thou ailest here, and which stimulated many of his most poems in an attemp 
edition of the letters “in a decade or .' herel" And indeed the value of his authentic poetic gifts. Hence the Romanticism to wn 
two" - work on Arnold's poetry and study, as ; we should expect from so long austere purposiveness of his drawn; in Act T\ 
prose has poured out thicK ana fast, established a Victorian scholar, lies in- methodology and unremitting unwittingly to its © 
The edition of the letters, lamentably, its singling out in Arnold’s work formal determination to root out ready undergoes a tin 
hasstilluotappeared, all inquiries as to procedures which really do illustrate assumptfonsabout a "real” Marguerite signalled by the 185 
Us progress drawing blank. But we whnt he meant when in 1869 he spoke in the "Switzerland" poems, a “real" with'drawafof “Emp 
have complete chronological of his work as representing “the main situation in "Faded leaves’’ or "Dover and in Act- Th 
annotated, editions of the prose and movement of mind of thelast quarter Beach”, a focusing of “real" personal experiments "wi 
poetry, nuinerous introductory surveys of a century". I am thinking especially themes in "Empedocles on Etna", and possibilities" sugge 
arid selections, commentaries on the of the emphasis on Arnold as a “Tristram and lseult" or any personal models, 
literary, political and religious writings "dramatic or personative poet” in the psychological significance in the theme Surprisingly, . the 
and a continuous stream of -essays manner of Hardy (the phrase is taken of father and son in “Sohrab and from tras testing pllgi 
about the poetrv. manv seleclins a from Hardy's preface to the Wessex Rustum". Hence, too,, his silence all. so different froi 


who commends Arnold for his victory 
over the corroding effects of his age’s 
Romantic Modernism, not that of a 


inyrsis fine scholar uipsy is 
drawn from its pre-1853 position for 
purposes of comparison with this late 
companion poem). In Act One, the 

S Arnold creates vigorous, often 
ously 


The edition of the letters, lamentably, 
hasstill not appeared, all inquiries as to 
-its progress drawing blank. But we 
have complete chronological 
annotated, editions of the prose and 
■ poetry, nuinerous introductory surveys 
and selections, commentaries on the 
literary, political and religious writings 
and a continuous stream of - essays 


austere purposiveness of his 
methodology and unremitting 
determination to root out ready 


sense that poetry could h«o«n 
magister vitae for a troubled g 
(George Eliot is close to him to ® 
characteristically Victorian misloiaT 
sense). It also encourages* 
connection between the tendejicwoi 
the early poetry and Arnold s leiw» 
Clough, which do indeed Tesembtt 
dialogue with an alternative seln»» 

many of the poems -amongoUief*. a 

Utrumque Paratus”, the sonDcta 
Shakespeare, Emenon, Butlerand » 


histrionic, "dramatic’ 


unwittingly to its evil influences but 
undergoes a timely • awakening 


ucisimiutmun iu roui om reaay unoergoes a timely • awakening 
assumptions about a “real” Marguerite signalled by the 1853 Preface and the 
in the ’Switzerland* poems, a “rear, withdrawal of “Empedocles on Etna"; 
situation in “Faded leaves'* or “Dover — * J * * * 


cursorily handled here, is * j’ l J™ 

accomplished early instance).^® 
sense of anomaly 
“Empedocles on Etna and ^ .. 

and lseult", composed - JJg 
Implausibly - in a cloud 
yet celebrated, with, much 


basis on Arnold as a “Tristram and lseult" or any personal 
personative poet” in the psychological significance in the theme 

irdy (the phrase is taken of father and son in “Sohrab and . .. t ^ f 

about the poehy, many selecting a from Hardy’s preface to the Wessex Rustum". Hence, too,, his silence all, so different' from the Arnold we 
particulBrframe for their explorations. For/iw of 1898), and as such a master of about Arnold’s inconvenient knew before. The framework, 
We. have < Arnold the Humanist, the richer poetic resources - tonal irony, preoccupation with the "buried self’ schematic though it Is, suits Buckler’s 
* vyould-bei . Classicist;.' the’ Worrii^ : varibusycri^l and;8ti^tur^stTareg(es ..gnd .alw,, perh^ps, hls occasional skill, enabling him to demonstrate 
. v Romantic and the poet of Imaginative -than Id sometimes urtderslckfoiTlftte riflsIhteirptetaWdfr * coftiments’by • 1 foTeefalfy’Amhld’s early commitment 
-Reason, who did hi* most important :has beep much debate abdut Victorian other Arnoldians whom he assuihek to to the busihess df bemg a poet and a 
•‘iriinkmg through symbolic landscapes use of the dramatic monologue, pnd : be at odds iirith the “tnifh”, reformer of boetry, wfth a sanguine 


abfrateries and ^50, . perhpps > his occasional, skill,, enabling 
tood i.There mlslhteirptetaHdfr qf * comments ?by • 1 forcefully ?, Afric 


wnnarawai or "Empedocles on Etna’’; 
and in Act- -Three ,he bravely 
experiments "with redemptive 
possibilities" suggested by classical 
models. ‘ 

, Surprisingly, . the Arnold emerging 
from this testing pilgrimage is not, alter 
all, so different from the Arnold we 
knew before. ; The framework, 
schematic though it Is, suits Buckler’s 
Skill,, enabling him to demonstrate 


yei ceieoraicu, 

detail, as two of the age s 

And In the aftermath, though Jo» 

and Rustum" is braVely d« cr, “j£ 

its fine formal disciplines, • 

Dead" receives liltie more tJg^ 

customary salute for 

moving intent, while Wr^yjS 


11- 


-'thipkmg through symbolic landscapes use 1 of the dramatic monologue, pnd 
. projecting a ' highly, individual arguments about . the - “poetry... of 
Imaginative . vforld. But (he Ariioid experiepcq** and the role of the persona 
concerning Professor Buckler in his have extended to . other arnmalic 
Judicious feways in critical reconstruct structures, . . including . Maud , 

tloii" is the; "pre-tcxtural" poet who . pipsychus, "The Forsaken Merman" 
' mtat rescued from what is now "a and "Empedocles on Etna’’, their; 
cluster of more ; dr lesi benignant variety ■ testifying to thp persistent 

■ Interpretive myths”, the consequent appeal during the period ojf such 
Parnassian “even at itsDest" having . exploratory forms. But w? rteed tp 

»• assorted “a truth about the poetry that knoiw . more /about the connection 
: is. less than (he- truth that is actually between these dominant literary kinds 
there"; The "myths’* in question -are. and "the dialogue of the mind With 

■ chiefly that the poetry is largely auto- Itself which Arnold diagnosed as an 
' biographical,' "the produce of a per- expression of the hiodcrn spirit fo any 


fill 


statement readily comprehended by 
thematic paraphrase; nnd that it is 
essentially : derivative , In idiom, with 


Arnold; "the pi-otagonist of other . 
people's ' jnsljgfjt^ " ' f . G o^tjie’s 1 pr . . 


upqti his reason .for. placing Ariiold’s ; 

rlfaniAll., 4nrf . ’ ctriirlunMi ' 


moldians whom he assuibes to to the business of being a poet and a 
ds ivith the "tni(h". . . • reformer of poctry, wtth a a angume 

Uncle Cliffs Lad 

Wal'l, c6uilri, ; yau of the cargo-boats end choppy seas, 
blue-eyed jangler of gangways;' who took on bdard ’ " v. - 
our old mertVvrilfulneM, their crazy need for foreignntu, 
chposlng the swany way to honour them* the whajeroad, 

dils ii sometMtig berween you and me:, this is, : ; i 

If you’ll believe' it, mprigned-on add voyaging] ..... ■■ = ( ■ 

t hli l*. ship arid sailor*, chugging and on courte, Lj 
gulls clamouring, bmvfog all weathwij . ^ ( 

andthls Um^too^afterroyMastorUTicketr; t\: 

•wponsibfo. for hotizons, walking p liner’s bridge ' V 
for them to approve; ieamihg gold braid 1 : v - ; . 



former, in which, there ^ ^ 
of life steadily and MW**# 
letter, With its Keatrlan ; 

aaws 

merits of these two, 

1 The Arnold of Buckle* [Bg 

galas, then v a moral wewry^ 

ms father would »rtainj 
. proud. But it is tothe pMt 
^ two Acts, whosevoice 
at times in thethiW. 
turns for thedpllghtandre^^^ 

by his imaginative, bpnMtfin^r^ k 

with dopbts Md uncenwn 
hjs staunch effort-^ 
by himself - t0 . m ®!^ s are 
equilibrium add 
• face 6f them. 
that Professor Budklcrs 

bri5ieall5; -antirRoip^3 c ^ r6W»l : 

;recoristroction» 

;• *ll.. ,i 
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But what kind of world is n modern 
imagination like Stevens’s likely to 
engender? Weiss attempts to answer 
this question in the intcoductorv 
chapter, which ayes the book its title. 
The man from Porlock is seen as an 
intruder from the practical world of 
prose whose appearance spells the end 
of a visionary poem. So Coleridge's 
prose headnote justifying the pub- 
lication of his fragment is part of the 

nn(>m nc intn/lral In “l/. .kin L— I <■ . - 


poem, as integral to “Kubla Khan” as 
Pound's prose quotations are to the 
Cmfor. The greatness of Stevens and 


By fat the best thing in The Man from 
Porlock. Theodore Weiss's essays of 
four decades, is a critical memoir of 
Wallace Stevens. This is not in- 
appropriate, for Stevens is the 
presiding genius of Weiss’s work and 
his spirit gives some consistency to this 
book of occasional writings, most of 
which are concerned with modern 
poetry. As founder-editor of the 
Quarterly Review of Literature, Weiss 
met ana began corresponding with 
Stevens in the mid- 1940s. He was then 
in his late twenties and does not claim 
to have known Stevens weti, but the 
poitiut he paints of him. judiciously 
Illustrated with quotations from the 
Collected Letters , gives distinctive, 
human substance to the sensibility one 
encounter in Stevens's poetry. This is 
not a case of marginal “human 
interest": Weiss uses his memories of 
; the man and his environments - his 
i office, his home town, his native 
landscape - to open up unforeseen 
. perspectives on the poems. The essay 
succeeds partly because Weiss is an 
engaging memorialist whose criticism 
! is it its Pest when (ie is least bothered 
. by theory or argument-, and partly 
because he himself, as a poet,' ia~so„ 
committed to Stevens's sense of reality 
: -which is to say, to Stevens’s sense of 
bow the imagination engages with 
Things as they Bre”. That this is the 
bWtng theme of the book can be 
evidenced by quotation from the piece 
- wth which he chooses to end it, a 
i «durtoiilucretius dating from 1973: 
Out of his Identification with nature, 

!. |Lucret'us] believes the same 
impute works in and through him as 
w and through the atoms (Is he not 
°f them?). Like the atoms, 

« j e ]ters and their words (i.e. the 
^ n 8 ''side by side, 
compunng, engender the world with 
. «H US wonders. 

; Si 10 ,a ?' effecl * that for 

• Sfk 5 ' “ >or Stevens, we enter 
wity by way of the imagination. • 


Pound and the other modern masters, 
awarding to Weiss, lies in their 
willingness to apply their imaginations 
to the “prose-minded” modern world, 
to take imaginative possession of the 

3 uolidian. Though one can’t exactly 
isagree with this, it does beg a lot of 
questions. Why, for example, has the 
modern world failed to return the 
compliment: why does it continue to 
regard poetry - the work of these poets 
rather more than most - as removed 
from its concerns? How did a group of 
deliberate and conscious elitists - 
Eliot, Yeats and Pound - become the 
vanguard of literary democracy? And 
isn’t Weiss’s description of rite 
practical world as ^prose-minded" 
itself an admission of defeat, seeming 
to derive from the assumption that 
some subjects are proper to prose, 
others to poetry? 

Weiss’s insistence on the supremacy 
of the great modernists in this struggle 
with the quotidian becomes rather a 
tiresome refrain. Any attempt to draw 
upon traditions that pay little or no 
obeisance to that achievement is 
doomed to failure; and this applies as 
much to primitivist Americans who 
take Whitman as their model as to‘ 
insular Englishmen who set great store 
by Hardy. Three of the essays address 
themselves to British poetry and 
Hardys influence on it and, though the 
argument— has. become rather too 
familiar, it is iriferesting_to hear an 
American contribution, ^bt 'sup' 
prisingly Weiss takes Philip Larkin as 
representative of the anti-modernist, 
anti-American, pro-Hardy, tendency. . 
He quotes extensively fr6m an. esircy 1 
few English readers will have seen, 
Larkin's introduction to the American 
edition of Betjeman’s Collected 
Poems. Larkin seems to have taken 
this transatlantic exposure as an 
opportunity to play the xenophobic 
philistine with a vengeance. Betjeman 
is “the true heir of Thomas Hardy” and 
“the strong connection between poetry 
nnd the reading public that had been 
forged by Kipling, Housman, Brooke- 
and Omar Khayyam was destroyed as. a 
result" of the Poundian revolution. As 


Weiss remarks. “Docs Larkin really 
want us to lake this list seriously?* 
Whnt is particularly depressing about it 
- more even than its dreary narrow- 
mindedness - is the hopelessly 
diminished version it conveys of the 
tradition it ostensibly sets out to 
defend. Hardy always' excepted, enn 
Larkin find no poet of major ambition 
lo celebrate? Or any poet at nil before 
the mid-nineteenth century? 

Though it is good to see Weiss 
treating this apology for criticism with 
contempt, he is not entirely guiltless 
himself. There is a him of high 
republican virtue in his tone that is not 
worked for and might be seen as the 
American equivalent of Larkin’s 
insularity. One can also reasonably 
wish that, in addressing an American 
audience, he had made more of 
Larkin's distinction asa poet. In taking 
issue with Donald Davie he does make 
such allowances, but then proceeds to 
travesty what Davie has actually said. 
The issue is once again Larkin's 
estimation of Hardy: 

Larkin ... is, by Davie’s own 
admission, a shrunken poet, one 
who has faithfully followed Hardy's 
diminishings to their much greater 
point today. But Davie, recognizing 
those diminishings, approves them: 
in a shrunken, threatened world they 
are all that is possible. Anything else 
is a lie, irresponsible and utterly 
dangerous. Badly off as England and 
democracy are, one must not shake 
the boat with extreme criticisms or 
extravagant imaginings. 

It’s hard to know where to begin. 
Leaving aside the awfulness of the 
prose, it is absurd to represent Davie 
(of all people) as a timid Little 
Englander. And then, though Davie 
estimates Hardy very highly, he 
nowhere does so at the expense of the 
modern movement. The case is 
altogether more complex. He sees 
Hardy and Yeats as opposite poles of 
modern English poetry - the one 
cautious, empirical, ironic- (though 
hardly devoid of passionl). the other 
rhetorical, gestural, Promethean - but 
ftia dear that ha valued both bf ih$m. J 
Moreover, , he frsis Insisted - to my 
mind, too dogmatically - that gbod 
poetry canndt be written in English 
today without regard to the Poundian 

? re cedent. To be sure, his view of 
eats. Pound and Eliot has. shifted 
over the years, so much so that he is 
willing to acknowledge a measure of 
self-contradiction. The point is that 
such self-contradiction may be 
Inevitable, given the issues at stake. 
Those who care passionately about 
poetry, as Davie does, cannot rest 


cnniem with a poetry of restricted 
horizons. A I the smne time, we must 
look at llic cost of modernist ambition, 
and this is whnt Weiss signallv foils to 
do. One has In consider, for instance, 
Jhc political stance Pound's version of 
history impelled him towards and the 
effect nf his choices on the present 
status nf poetry and the poet in the 
English-speaking world. And. fascism 
aside, how much of Pound's inter- 
pretation of world culture is it possible 
for any individual to swallow? (fit isn't 
possible to accept the Cantos as a 
whole, isn’t that enterprise sorely 
weakened and damaged? To raise 
these questions is not to disparage 
Pound’s achievement or even to rate 
Hardy above him. 

77ie Man from Porlock is a dis- 
appointing book. It is depressing . to 
find a poet as good as Weiss claiming 
responsibility tor so much tedfous 
argument, most of it written in such 
galumphing prose. The urge to defend 
poets who no longer need defending - 
they arc now the pillars of modernist 
orthodoxy - leads him into a scries of 
interminable slanging matches: "Did 
critic X really say what critic Y says lie 
said about poet Z?" Yet the book is not 
without its merits. Much of the best 
writing occurs in a group of essays 
concerned with foreign writers: 
Leopardi, Kafka and Lucretius. These 
three nnd a poorish essay on King Lear 
broach a theme that preoccupied 
Stevens, the theme of cnaos. Weiss 
does not use the word as the antonym 
of order: He takes it to stand tor 
undifferentiated being, unsubdued by 


form or reason. He sees the con- 
teiupjution of chaos us the main 
function of art - and therefore sees art 
ns fundamentally a religious activity. 
(Al one point he even risks the notion 
of art us “a surrogate religion" but 
fortunately doesn’t gel very far with it.) 

This conception of art is at the heart 
of Weiss’s beautiful poem Recoveries. 
It is a sequence of fragmentary 
monologues spoken by a figure in an 
early Italian fresco which has held (lie 
poet mesmerized. The whole thing is 
•in elaborate conceit built on pictorial 
illusion. Thus the observer is himself 
observed and the figure's meditations 
on ihc passing of time, the changing 
eras his constancy has witnessed, 
become a commentary on (he enduring 
effect of art. The effect changes with 
lime and the changing observer, but 
the effectiveness -remains unchanged 
and imdinimished. Thus the observer 
of the painting, iike the reader of the 
poem, is drawn into the work of art, 
modifying it until he is part of it - as if 
his reality had been created by the 
artist. The poem’s own effect is 
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achieved through intense contractions 
of syntax and the seductive continuity 
of the rhythm. By wny of example, 
here is the figure in the fresco speaking 
of his need for light: 


On such common mercy 
I depend. Like a blind beggar, 
his cup glinting in the van, 
there only when some money jingles 
out the value stamped on it. 

It is a theme that Stevens would have 
appreciated. 


Ad women’s lib 


Rub of the green 

To— i n ■ physical presence i 

i ; ’-0n)l Rumens a j°*U e of epithet 

^ : ' '• * loose-jofotea,pur[ 

: AtWES^ . ' . as L the .poem n 

. . . *yenson . observations to cot 

i Minute those feelings. of lc 

' % Oxford « the' flower aroi 

jffi Yr°ru .University Press. sometimes lapses 

0 l9it mi-) ... ’ • “Ltitii windowsil 

8 . v ' ' ■ ■ death, kitten dea 

gawas-a, .«wg 

fc® with C a more assu 

marks* return to green, intensity in the fit 
I G reen^Mountam 

Su 11 ' dominated by:: the Anrelegy for .the 
Pastures , of, South private. grief baui 
F , the poems are - • and recent histore 
< more ,-fyrical and and cracked skulls 
wtlP 5 - immedia,e than, the cehtury ), the poi 
Vfc£Pj^.erofotforis of, the from .connect 
j^S to M earlier volume, reluctant, jrornet 
ased, E jovial framework is between the gr 
Bad fife fefrwty across it to ! Vermont and chflc 
»' a a i00ser -structure, as in mountain of WaU 
■ftiW^. W e ntfrble with psalm- Gradually the pi 

lb 1 *. ■ ■ - *r tth-midences: • *^V - 1 ■ pushed back to bee 


Tracey Warr 

Diana Scott 

Dread and Roses: an anthology of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
poetry by women writers 

Diana; Scott’s enjoyable ' and 
Illuminating book is divided into four 
parts: 182&60, 1860-1920, 1920-80. 
and the . most substantial section^ 
"Poetry Cofoing. from the Women’s 
Liberation Movement 1970-80" . J 
(Christina Rossetti's Goblin Market 
and Elizabeth Barrett < Browning's 
“Bianca Among the Nightingales" 
appear in th? 1820-6Q section but were 
not, in fact, published until 1862.) The 
first three sections are a well-balanced 
mixture of some of the finest poetry 
produced by women in this period, ana 
pieces which are of less literary value 


. . . seas, rivers and springs, gods, 
goddesses, angels and spirits, music, 
trees and moons, stars, dreams and 
monsters". No conclusions are drawn 
concerning the inspiration, 
specifically, of women poets. 

Scou’s introductions and 
biographies give .a lot of useful 

; troefyround ihformadbh.-: She wrifes- 

/ lucidly, but tends to'dirir) foto banality. '! 
Of the fourth section she telly us that - 
these poemp are significant because 
"For women to tdfthe fruth abaht 
their lives expansively and rediisticaify 
19 no small revolution.” No one wpufd ’ ■- , 
wish lo deny this, but realism is not in ’ 
itself a literary value. A few. of (he; ; 
Women’s • Liberation poets : have . 
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^ to return 


as the . poem moves away from 
observations to confront more nakedly 
those feelings. of loss and desire which 
the 1 ' flower arouses, 1 the writing 
sometimes lapses towards bathos: 
“Ltitii windowsill/coffins for bird 
death, kitten death, sqtiirrel death., 
summer/ repeated . ana ended in 
heartbreak, in the small sad funerals". 

The subject .'of losses approached 
with a more assured and controlled 
intensity in the fine central sequence 
"Green..Mountain, Block Mountain". 
An elegy for .the. poet’s : pare»ts, its 
private, grief haunted by mythology 
and recent history ("the charred faces 
and cracked skull* of a / comfortable 
century”), the po?m is subtly woven 
from connections^ sometimes 
reluctant, sometimes celebratory, 
between- the green mountain of 
Vermont and childhood and the black- 
mountain of Wales’ and the present. 
Gradually the pastoral element is 
pushed back to become a settingfpr the 
sharp; frieze-like gestures of (he 
human characters — the poet s < mother 
“dying / at us”, her father “animate in 
argument, ash scattered / from your 
cigarette like punctuation' , Described 
as "a species of cantata'',. the sequence 
is often strikingly musical, particularly 
in the final section with its imaginative 
verbalizing of the thrush's; song, and its 
-two powerful; isolated final 
give tw effect 'of* an ; 'affihpatiVe 
,rallenfando> ; J-r , ; 


Swifts twist .on (be syllables of the wind 
currents 

Blackbirds ore the cellos of ihc deep 
. farms. 

Several poems in the latter part of 
the book are, in their terse way, 
equally striking. “Suicide” is a superb 
little narrative; “About Crying" shows 
how this poet can. be wise and 
authoritative without a trace of 
portentousness; while "Incident" 
perfectly captures a mood of tydtchy, 
pre-pubescent ennui: " • " ? 

The mirror did what she did - 
mou mou mou mou, 

Nowhere lo go. . 

Nothing to do, • 

' Today it Is virtually impossible for a 
Writer, of female ' sex and ; Western 
culture to be unconscious Of her gender 
- . a . Situation sometimes more 
oppressive thpn liberating. Steyenson’s 
vision seems to be aligned with the less 
doctrinaire aspects of "raised 
consciousness", as in <? At. Kllpeck 
Church", and “Poem for; my 
Daughter”, the latter moving from 
irony to a rather mournful celebration 
of biological destiny: “Wheh wp belong 
to the world we become what we are . 
In a poet of this stature* however, the 
particular perceptions accorded t to 
gender are . constantly, being 
transcended : by foe - essentially 
androgynous ', ' . ppwer;. ^ fo e 
imagiimtion. As the poem "The Figure 
In the Carpet" putsR: "UsumiyV ram 
mqn : or woman. / 1 do not ask. 7 1 feel 
hkppiest / when 'I melHnio the plan h 
wjthput description", , •, ■; 


pieces wnicn are ot less literary value 
but of considerable historical and 
sociological interest. Selections from 
the work of Emily Brontfi, Elizabeth. 
BBrrett Browning and Rossetti are 
presented alongside poems by two bf 
the poptilar Victorian ‘'poetesses", 
Felicia Hemans and Eliza Cook. 
Charlotte Mew’s poems contrast with 
NVSPU anthems arid the conventional - 
wartime verse of Alice Meynell. The 
third section includes ' more . recent 
writers from Stdvie Smith to Penelope 
Shuttle. •' 1 ■ • 


thfee sections suggest that some degree 
of historical comprehensiveness is 
intended, yet Sylvia Plath and Anne 
Sexton are not inducted. Scott's claim 
that the divisions are dot Only 
chronological, but that tho "primarily 
literary" Work' of sections one and 
three 1 contrasts With ' poems 
characterized by political commitment 
in actions two and : four, is - not 
convincing. As sh.e hak to admit; 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning is hardly 
ah unpolitical writer, and Mew would 
seem to belong in a “literary; section 
rather than & “com mitted" one * Scott’s . 
distinction ' between - Women’s . 
Liberation writers - that is. those who 
are - politically active - add other' 
contemporary wotrien "writers Is surely 
an oversimplified way of dealing with 
the ' relationship . bptween ■ politics and 
literature. She suggests font "th^ 
nature- of inspiration ' is a coherent 
theme In - the ' anthology; : out her 
remarks on the ;.- subject * tire, : not- 
Illuminating) "(the ppems-stiow] a* 
common language of symbol and vision 


Clinic Day is unfortunately more ' 
typical of the way in which these 
writers tell "the truth": 

“. . . she's breast fed.” ( apologised. 

A Withering look of distaste followed by. 

“Oh. 1 always iike to ice EXACTLY 
how much Nigel la taking." . 

Exit inferior mother, 

with squalling inferior infant. . 

Elizabeth Burrell Browning wus 
just its criticiil of her puiriurchnl society 
and of the destructive. inequality in 
relations between the sexes as any or 
the Women ’s Liber at ion poets . B ut she 
succeeded in "telling the truth", not 
only because of her radicalism, but 
because of the quality: of her verse: . 

A worthless' woman; mere cold day 
- j A* all false things are; but so fair,. ' 

She lakw JheJbrttaih.of men away- , 

• Who gB 2 e' upon her unaware. 

I wpuld not play her larcenous tricks 
■ To have her looks! She lied and stole , 

And spat Into my love's pure pyx 
The rank saliva of her soul. 

And still they sing, the nightingales 
The Victorian women poets usually 
side-stepped . the restraints of 
convcntiqn fry. writing In oblique, 
unrealistic modes. Although Stevie 
Smith, writing in this century, could be ■ 
more direct - “Dark was the day for 
Qidde-Rolaridiric the artist / When she 
wept to work as a secretary-typist” - : 
her characteristic mode, too, is surreal' 
rather than ire alistic. A nne Stevenson's 
“In an Asylum”, or Anna Adams’s- '■ 
“Her Dancing Days", aits Examples of 
the .effective, use of a more realistic 
mode in this an Ufology. B ut most of the . 
Women's Libera lion pieces are.nat so' • 
successful. . Tliese' poems / have 
important things id say. but they- arc- 
of(eii linguistically . and .formally 
uninteresting and undisciplined. 
Scotf? remark, "r choose at the 
present not to make jqdaments about 
what poetry is” , is not. an adequate 
defence. . 
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PERFORMING ARTS 


Accompanying the pictures 


Patrick O’Connor 

MlKLtiS R6zs\ 

Double Life 

224pp. Midas Books. £12.50. 

0 85936 209 4 

Alain Lacombe 
Des Compositeurs pour I 'image 
602pp. Musique et Promotion. 225 
Avenue Charles de Gaulle. 92200 
Neuilly-sur-Seine. 

2 902&50 03 0 


EWzsa graduated from the Leipzig recorded for the gramophone - his 
Conservatory in 1927, at the time that Jungle Book music, with a narration by 
his first compositions were published the child star Sabu - and when his 
by Breitkopf and Hartel. Shortly Theme Variations and Finale was 
afterwards, encouraged by his teachers performed by the New York 
he wrote a long symphony. He played Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall an 
this score to Furlwfineler, 


this score to Furtwflngler, Bruno indisposed Bruno Walter was replaced 
Walter and Pierre Monteux, all of by a young unknown making his con- 
whoni turned it down but all of whom ducting ddbut - Leonard Bernstein, 
promised to play a shorter piece if he 

could produce one. If R6zsa feels any disappointment in 

r his double career when his original 

What R6zsa calls his “double life" ideals are considered (although the 
began in Paris. To make money he number of his serious compositions is 


of French composers for the screen 
(the talkies only - it does not include 
scores composed to accompany silent 
movies, although it is fnscinnting to 
learn, in the introduction, that Snint- 
Saens composed music for the first 
“classic" French film - L 'Assassinat (lit 
Due de Guise). What is missing, 
though it would make the book half as 
long again, is a cross-reference index of 
film titles so that one could find out 
what composer worked on what film 
rather than vice versa. 

As well as Honegger the other 


Everyone has heard Miklds Rdzsa's even j^ d a p 

E5Lj7„,/ OT t J*° . KLaIS 1 Arthur Honegger who, after they gave concludes. 
Spellbound. The Lost . a joint recitafat the Salle Debussy in A| . _ 

double Indemnity or, more recently, j) eceni ber 1934, introduced Rdzsa to Alain Le 
Providence? (I fane cannot recall that a r j, e ,- dea Q f fjj m scores, as opposed to Composite 
film like Providence had my music, ( j, e mooc j music or foxtrots he had 
presumably that is a compliment to the known un[i | lheni shortly afterwards _ 
composer.) The best Oio Mh was , he direclor Jacques Fe J der inviled ry r 
associated with are melodramas, but R( 5 zsa to improvise some "excited _L v C 

™ crowd music" one day after ten. 

amount of enjoyment from becoming J 

the composer of biblical Hollywood; Feyder managed to get him engaged 

Ben Hur, Quo Vadis, King of Kings as composer on his next film, Knight Alfred 

and Sodom and Gomorrah. without Armour, which Alexander 


2 took the pseudonym Nic never changed. 1 wanted to compose 
Tomay. One song. A Bobby Ch6ri*’, music and that is what I have done, as 
even had a published success. It was there is nothing else I can do”, he 


Alain Lacombe 's sturdy volume Des 
Compositeurs pour V image is a listing 


proutic. trom Le hang a un roete in 
1930, working os recently as 1975, and 
having to his credit films as diverse as A 
Nous la Liberty, Orphte and Passport 
to Pimlico. The book also lists scores 
by Milhaud, Tailleferre, Poulenc (for 
Anouilh's Lc Voyageur sans Bagage, 


presumably that is a compliment to the known unli | lhen . shortly aften 
composer.) The best films RAzsa was , he direclor j s Fe J der in 
associated with are melodramas, but R(5zsa to j mpi ^ vise ^me "ex 

crowd music" one day after ten. 
amount of enjoyment from becoming J 


Teaching the voice 


Feyder managed to get him engaged 
as composer on his next film, Knight 
without Armour, which Alexander 
Korda was producing in England with 


mlT hort whom nad^been n ° SE2!f u ' *! 


pupils of Liszt, whose music was 
preferred in (he Rdzsn household. He 
is amazed now that during his infancy 
he cannot remember ever hearing his 
mother play a note of Bach , Beethoven 
or Mozart. “The flashy and superficial 
salon music of the Hubay school - Jenfl 


composing a song for Dietrich than 
Kurt Weill was to be in the 1940s - she 
remnined faithful to the music of 
Friedrich Hollaender, the composer of 
The Blue Angel , and rejected ROzsh’s 
lullaby. Graham Greene however, in 
his review of the film in Night and Day , 


Hnhnvuln-c thp nf fhA n BP* the score high praTse. witham acquire their technique on their own, 

- mentioning ROzsa’i name: “There is with greater or lesser effort, while 

mus?ra| UP laste C of Budauest^ When one 5c 9 uence in Knight without others try to leam from one, or from a 

Armour which should take its place whole succession of teachers. Vocal 


Alfred Alexander 

Jerome. Hines 
G reat Singers on Great Singing 

book based on interviews with thirty- 

U 575 03246 4 eight colleagues whom he had asked 

for details of their technique. 
Great Singers on Great Singing offers Together with a short chapter about 
an entirely new approach to vocal himself an d his wife, and interviews 
technique. Some singers seem to ™ th a few “hangers-on”, they form 
acquire their technique on their own, * he «>« °J book. Each interview 
with greater or lesser effort, while Jf prefaced by a biography of a few 
others try to leam from one, or from a “ nes > m the of . ® theatre 

whole succession of teachers. Vocal programme. All the interviews, 
technique is a controversial no varying in length from one to twelve 
man’s land between the science of P?8«\, end with a punch-line or a 
laryngology and the physical tricks witticism, an effort difficult to sustain 
of staging, and though countless without an allergy response In the 
textbooks on the subject exist, only reader. Some of the interviews 
one (Manuel Garcia's Traiti complet wer ® obtained over the telephone; 
du chant of 1847) is held in anything ?' e / u e ^P 2 .. recorded and tran- 

akin to universal esteem ; all others are Kn bed; the English language suffered 
regarded ; by a very few sjnS er s as som ® serious mauling in the process. 
Wbles.to. sWear by k . while the 'rest.; Vocal technique is. customarily 
dismiss them as charlatan’s nonsense, grouped under the headings Of breath 

Jerome Hinra (Robert Link Heinz) 

was bom in 1921 in Hollywood, where Sdn?*’ of foe vote end 3 
his^namS^ aware of exerc jses. Hines’s questions followed 

those “P* vaned litUe from one 

Sil S ^iniiii 8 u communicant to the other: "Tell me 
suwessful ddbut in 1941.. British about your brea thing . What do you 

n C Jh a ri In Kii & h mean support? How about your 
FMHw| b nfV?S S- I? diaphragm? What do you mean by an 
vKttniShin 5 ^ wfc °P« n throat? Do you associate it with 
Ynrk £h>2. h?SSw. ? f yawping? Do you lift the soft palate? 

Snir ^ ^ hat a “ ut placement? Do you use 

Mvw 8 con^t?ve seasons f h Ups in ^gina? What do you do 

se en consecutive seasons. with your tongue? Do you use your 

* Every' singer encounters difficulties chest voice? Have you to face a 


mandatory to review his vocal 
technique. He became a “health nut 
. . . which rejuvenated his tired and 
and ailing vocal cords” and also 
sought, and obtained, advice from 
friends and colleagues. In 1977, Hines 
hit on the idea ot publishing a text- 


Rdsza returned to Hungary in 1974 he 
was surprised to find that nothing had 
changed and the gypsy bands still 
played the excerpts from operettas and 
pseudo-Hungarian folk-music which 


among the classic moments of the 
screen ... 'all aboard far Petrograd' 
brings the Englishman from the 
waiting-room to an avenue of empty 




K " i,h Ms proud and gleeful dreurn.” akin to universal esteem; all others are 
patufaHy proved an advantage wmi the 


ECSrai dismiss them as charlatan’s nonsense. 

holidays. The experience of meeting Alexander Korda had a notice in his Jerome Hines (Robert Link Heinz) 
the country musicians and Magyar office which read “It is not enough to was bom in 1921 in Hollywood, where 
players was more rewarding than the be Hungarian to get a job here - you he studied mathematics; but aware of 
Fruit or his efforts; his collection is lost have to have talent too,” When the his enormously loud bass voice, he 
now put, as he admits, he found the Korda empire moved to Hollywood devoted himself to singing after a 
texts of no interest; their one-sided Rdzsa went with them and has stayed successful ddbut in 1941.. British 
nature must nave, rendered the ever since; The luck continued -he was • audiences may remember him at 
collection a cunosity only . the fir$l composer to have a film-score Glyndeboume, or at the Edinburgh 


now but, a$ he admits, he found the 
texts of no interest; their one-sided 
nature must have, rendered the 
collection "a curiosity only". 
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Marghanita Laski 


nudes. "Bare breasts first a; 
the FoIIes Bergfere in 1 
pantomime entitled La C 


his enormously loud bass voice, he 
devoted himself to singing after a 
successful ddbut in 1941.. British 
audiences may remember him at 
Glyndeboume, or at the Edinburgh 
Festival of 1953. He sang mainly at the 
Metropolitan Opera House In New 
York where he -holds the record of 
having taken bass roles for thirty-' 
seven consocutive seasons. 

* Every singer encounters difficulties 


aried at with his voice at times and this passage between chest and head 
' In a happened to Hines in 1971. Rudolf voice? How about the higher passage? 

" director of the Opera Are your studies based on scdlesr* 
ped him from the Toster The answers vary greatly, and are 
season and Hines felt it . often contradictory. Physiological and 


Charles Castle 

The Folks Bergire years a market-place from which rich . 

q.i „ .... n _ men picked their mistresses.. . ■ 

0 4f?'49470 U 5 ni - * : f But 'J* n ’ a " d crowned head? Ci | U a^ ^ n 

. j • ■ . ' - . too, picked .from the stars, and. inij tl L/C) I t II Tl H 

the Cariv days, what stars they werel ;; : • 

, .'.In days when I was really rather too ,Cldo de Mdrode. and La Belle Otdro, 1 ■ . ' - ' ' "i 

young for it, my father had a habit of Yvette Gutlbert and Gaby Deslys and w- h h i nV „ . 

takliig me to venues where complaisant ‘ vonne Prititemps. and, of course,, ^viicnaet oitKci 

. ladies could be relied on to exclaim that Mislinguett, and sometimes Josephine ’ ■ ~ ' — 

surely he never had a daughter as old as Baker. And there were other per- James Fox 
... i! Il wason such an excursion that we ' om iers who were to become more ■ ' ' ' 

■=.; went- tqgethfir^q foe FaUps-Bergdre famous elsewhere, like Pavlova, Mata Comeback: An Actor s Direction 


K imime entitled La Chair (The Bing, the director of the Opera 
).” Not sutprisingly the chorus- House, dropped him from the roster 
line of the Folies Bergbre was for many for the next season and Hines felt it 
years a market-place from which rich 







want- tMfofir-^to foe. .Eoy#s-Berg6re,.- '«* mo us elsewhere, like Pavlova, Mata ^omeuacK: An Actor s Direction Rllt [h „_ h( ; h 

j ■ J ; : - ^ 

• Many of James Fox’s adtnlrers must diary in the appropriate psycho- 

'SShi 8 ^ ?i|5? W, fiS' : '.22!2 , f f, W of sym n°!: ^ at *6® have bewildered by the news in language j of the day. Redemption 

' Snfli l^fi? - 1971 that he was turning :his back oh : finally comes in foe unlikely person of 

'!Sv^ ihe, war^riS'anpmer.stQfy, arid'.' fijm acting S^d, joining an evangelical' Bemie, a nlail-order catalogue 
•' f r 9 ta' the i pulluluiing cafes chant hfiis , today, foe Fplics, -... still finipcially . Christian sect' called the Navigators designer whom, he meets in Blackpool 


for which, oddly, Milhaud mo, t4 , 
incidental music for the S 
Durey whom the author rieS 
describes os “lc p llB diKrt ^ 

The music for the most fames 
French film of all. Us Eitfi J* 
Paradis was composed bv Mauri» 
Thinet (Prtvert’s habitual rmS 
collaborator, Joseph Kosma,^ 
provided music for Baptiste’s ml, 
and it is perhaps significant that far 
celebrated composers have added few 
names to the greatest films; it is foerdc 
of film music to remain as anonym® 
as possible, but, as Miklfis Rfeu 
himself writes in the introduction in 
Lacombe’s book: "La musique fail 
pour le cinfima aura souvent eu fe 
mdrite d’6pouser les exigence* di 
profess ionnlis me le plus sfrieni m 
jamais renoncer h son originaliid." 


anatomical terms are bandied iboa 
with total disregard for their props 
meaning; on the diaphragm alone,(he 
book contains enough statements is 
make a hundred candidates fail ibn 
second MB. Some of the ansatn, 
however, are very poignant: Pbddo 
Domingo (tenor); '‘Somebody to p 
to . . . regularly to study formally . . 
I never had that.” Cornell MscNd 
(baritone): "Placement Is nonma 
. . . utter, complete crap." Rotati 
Peters (soprano): “I never think si 
the larynx. I've seen pictures of whit 
the larynx looks like and it cqofiufl 
me." Rosa Ponselle (soprano): 1 
never formally studied voice." Marti 
Talvela (bass): "We have only my 
few truths in singing. Many leachm 
will make it more complicated. 0* 
truth is, in my opinion, you hawtp 
learn by yourself. Try and tiyi 
again.” 

Everyone seriously interested i 
singing must feel grateful to Jen* 
Hines not only for having wfflpw 
this' interesting book, but also fa* 
scrupulous fairness in recording us 
opinions which do not fit his ideaiM 
one can leam singing from it, but ® 
very muddle of replies will t wlp » 


To put the proprioceptive 
encountered in singing into .*** 
which mean something to sow 5 ® 
else is not only very (fink* 7 
possibly pointless. What is essays 
that, With foe aid of "that “ COI n.^ 
of ears", nnd of sympathetic 
from friend or teacher, w-j 


ng the ego 

Rolling Stones arid Jane. Fonda, rents a 
beach house on Malibu and pas the 
back of his head photographed for 
Vogue: ^Je also “turns on’ r and "drops 
our’. . . 


technique is intuitively agg 
through a laborious and , s /”! hcr 
effort. “There are no good boq»J 
teachers about", Richard ^ WJ 
found of saying, “but some very P* 
pupils! 1 * 


introduction Dirk Bolide 

book “searlngly hopcst . l^, 

Ihwtriczl hyperbole. 


proper decencies -W - ^ JjJ 
filiiminating or compulsive, t ^ 


aeqjston deprived the cinema of while tourihg ; it) repertory. Bemie 

■ htt* ' V^redhiiwahT - it : tale 'In S f Is us.Jiaw 

i nnuie ^ S r?el ^ : ^ ^"^on.took place and Why, ten ad impressive display of cfiapUr and 

' •• .-SIJ'.J. •• i . ' : i kter. lie decided to return to verse. Marriage to^h ftllow-evangelical 

. '-The Folios Bergdro was ^In its ©aily ,.™ al # a° esMniialiyji natlpnal.slio^^ acting., ' fplIoWs and the former idol settles 

: .^B'vztent of . &8S! ■ :The«realerD»rtof Go;».^^'.i. ^9™ 'i": SUblirban^hefflelcl ns a 




ten an IrripreSSlve 


of chapter and 


limply the trench equivalent of . ^.cpmiiiuc wftno.ut its roots in ttsown ;The areater nnrt nf r^Lu.L u ao i. down in Suburban 
igllsh imisic-halhof ifie period, a a«tp# wdlwic* mity fora Qmfo.bb' «i. Plioribtas'saSSi™: 

or tak. toma' SSJSf- 'T$?'$?°Z3L2'' ■ l: T 1 “ “ ......... 


iH 


foe English inusic-halhof ilie period, l 
. . succession of acts, some funny,’ sorm 
spectacular, some darlrig.The first ttui 
revye at thc.Folles took place in 1886 
and wHs dall ed Place aux Jeunes-, Mak< 
' Way fot tne Young. There have ulwajfi 
been wits ’and. comics at th«f : Folies 
‘ Chaplii) played t!iere ll 'urid Fernandel 


Sheffield as 




clearly exercised * 
puli through all 
.Father (the agent Robin 
';have concealed 
public exterior an in^SSsi 
soul. Perhaps if ye JS- 

more beneath- the 5urfg* •, 

He Is at his bestwhenj^^. 
making of the wrofllajs' whi« 

name Serwtt 

Performance ; (1970)i To m 
played in these nejjJWJf 


spiritual. PTOgfS 8 latest 
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- WuN ahlc (o a[ Nicolas Barker 

Chief among these were foe Roreiuine by Antoine foe 

expatriates Alderotti Brunelleschi* the PT rlu ^ ut: ''J' ■ » Malay interpreter. Jean 
our Ruccllni hrothm. neKrf Mai ‘ r ^^n Sasi'dit l e On, ml 

Lorenzo the Magnificent, “f whom S™ . Pwm ! Crignon ns 

Zanobi was an associate of Giovanni 'inlin 1 !? n » er ' ' IS P oss '^ lc lhnl young 
da Verrnzznno, the most f am S iS, R ,° ,z J vcm Wl,h them, though his 
Florentine voyager in France- and words . on the matter are 

the great-nephews of Columbus's W vocal. The voyage went via 
correspondent Paolo Toscanelli, There ' k C Capc lo Mada g nscn r, 

were even some Portuguese- 1 one Ihl ntr ° St lh re c . mcn In a fight with 
Antoine sailed with the S Parmentier 6 d Mnd lh - en on lo Slin >atra. 

hmihflrc ia ,i — r- . ,, 1 niH'cniter iherc the Purmpntior 


, . t ,crrc Lrignnn ns 
tSST- “ B possible that young 
John Rotz went with them, though his 
own words on the matter are 
equivocal The voyage went via 
Guinea and the Cape to Madagascar, 
where it lost force men in a fight with 
foe natives and then on to Sumatra. 
There the Purnientier brothers died of 


January 15. 1 529/31). “mny estiutt sur la 
mer , in the Indian Ocean, he may 
be quoting Crignon rather than re- 
counting his own experience. 

. c K'’ lz *? m * ,H hi,ve s Peni most of the 

Silllm P l,u » ‘»f Dieppe. He was 
master of the Kiilherinc in 1534 and 


that new wealth from the dissolution of 
trie monasteries made possible. 
Mrcnglli at home required activity on 
V borders, m Ireland and on the 
fortification of the Channel ports. 
Above all it demanded a strong 
fleet, and this became Henry’s main 
concern, l-tiah wo... j 


^ T ^c rinCOO , SSi WSES5S 

working his wav back up the east coast J ean Alfonse of H9 ' ‘VPhoid. What happened nexi is no f. L . P r °buh y sct nui ihcn not from- 

of Australia after his first crossing of contemnorarv fand S222 8 as clear - th ere was a* dehate among IE 5 ^. hul f «»" ^oncii. whence La 
the Pacific Ocean, wrote in his journal: nrem P°^ry (and perhaps source) of survivors about whe?he7to reSrSo of Nicolas Gui.icestre 

-ihe Eastern Const from the Latitude HMKV 1 ,• -•• ''"•v. . .. B ° (Winchester/) . sailed for Brazil and 


UI nusuuia Ul 

the Pacific Ocean, wrote in his journal: 
-the Eastern Const from the Latitude 
of 38° South down to this place I am 
confident was never seen or viseted by 

..■I B«iiAnanri KpFnrp tic” Hnlu piut^aM 


who had his own reasons (he haa failed 
to obtain command of a similar voyage 
of exploration) to belittle Cook's 
achievements, first described a "very 
curious MS. . . pninted on Parchment, 
with the Dauphins arms". Mnde for 
Henri H just before he succeeded to 
the throne of France in 1547, it had 
passed lo the great collector Edward 
Harley, 2nd Earl of Oxford. It was 
later acquired by Sir Joseph Banks, 
who lent it to Dalrymple, who noted: 

Il contains much lost knowledge-, 
Kerguelen's Land seems plainly 
denoted: the East Coast of New 
Holland, as we name it. is expressed 
with some curious efreumstnnees of : 
correspondence to Captain Cook's 
MS. . . . So that we may say with 
Solomon "There is nothing new 
under the Sun". 

With these words 1 Dalrymple 
inaugurated two centuries of learned 
debate about the extent of sixteenth- 
centuiv discovery in the East-Indies, 
including some pRrl of the consfclf-— .. 
Australia, This debate will now take on 
a new dimension with the publication 
of singular importance. 

UK BoAe of Idrography, or world 
atas. of John Rotz. the most sub- 


, \ , ■ — ■■■ ••Vi*, iiiv iiiiQi auu- 

dujW, mod beautiful and largest 

of th ° w ° rid m 

Mienoeffby the voyages made in foe 


l , 1/ — ' 1 maae in cne 

C ° 1UmbUS ' S 

rv,% D Rotz ^ really John, son of 
™ himself born in Dieppe, 
JE® 5 - became of a Scotch family, 
ffom Batnagowan. near 
2L£$S* Ros ?- The curious 
Siirlfe ^ .ta? name is evidently the 
KfWmw trying to come to 
S*nJ h r' h l fiutlural French 
sibilant Scots 
Eft °f. Ross: ,n France, he 

tfbuddfhk ,,Rose ”- He was 
K. iS ls5 ? lcb ^"“stry and later 

aobiiiiV^m , i b c tant,fl c e ll{s clR im to 
Hie Endfly ? co,s forms survive in ' 
_ gluh text preceding his atlas. 

rtfugca S 0 ^^ second-generation 
•hat^d Sl?c m ? ie !?P e7 The route 

equally was the 
Ih?in asS 50 much 50 

-Mtiamed S ‘‘Jf We « was 
d Ecosse. But the 
. M “te not the oil V nltone H 



10 D ieppe BMhVv 0 ° lly al * ens drawn ^ 

^^ry.Norrtlandv 111 ° f * » f, f teen ! h : South America - depleting “the brazil" with “The dUtrakofmag^Ult^aitht^ Mg. 

Rquen i, and^ n!J y l,S R0[z - and one of lhe famous Hontem on to "Java", but the only certamty'is foe "terres ejes Cannihnles". v 

again an aren *.■ ha? ! fami, y of cartographers became thutthey returned via southern Africa, was soon to depict so vividly. -T" * no charts he drew, ht 

H. 11 !* On tha ciliurethito'of royal to CTharles IX. . W hal we know of ihis rerage is ■ Rotin,i|liihnverem.lneaatDleppe: “ 

^^■Thecoastal trade between the p^ 6 /! T 0r fw ^P 01 ^ 811 ^ l ^ a P mostly, derived from what Prerre but for a change In Ihe batnncesof; variations ’ 

and . Spain »Sd he ' SSKRSSTEft thc ^ mor Crignon. who brought the two ships . international politics. Portuguese , 

^ | IerraneanwR Brt ^.Pf.T_!?? W .most -far-ranging of voyagers, were ; hnr t uifnlrt nhrtMi ir His Pininn* sur I* oressure on Francis f caused » spwifl • ^ opseryublc di 


^Ste.Pf^the fleet a°rovni p tr ^|y . and . t0 ? t,cs . P f English'. arid the subsequent history' of Dieppe gather tof 
Chief of cdiW' Hi French interloping m the territories cartography, for II describes Jean disposal lo 
2 f i,S I i : thei for-' mo!; ^ a ln»ed.for Spain and Portugal by foe p a r m lntier as an expert in thjs, “bon Idule iidro, 
or’orcanwi^^r Treaty of Tordesillas In 1494. cospiographe & geogrnphe par lui.ont rprFranqol 

^ -his.' tifoe, liSTL;: The, voyage of Jean and Raoul este compose plusieure mapemondes special for 

' Hawkins earnpri .h! : Parmeptier set off at the high point of en globe &. eri plat: Ct maintes cartes “flssez Ren 
-in the Ibeiten ■ Die^pbia prosperity. In 1527, Jean marines". It is possible font- Crignon la ; maniere 


sl h SSS 

™i Ihcn nut from, member of ta R™„ fiS 

MnJcicine r" La ^ wi,h ™u"hSfiSS! 

(Whichrarer ' L L ” u,,, ™ str 'i "l u y ™* known Rolz end smoothed 
) . sailed for Brazil and his path lo England with his wife and 

fumily In Michaelmas 1542 Rolz was 
paid £-0, six months’ salary in arrears; 
at the same time Holbein’s annual 
3E!E r was £30. and the difference 
re net is the importance set on Rotz’s 
special skill. 

.Whether he brought his great book 
willi him or merely the mntcrial for it is 
hard to say. The beginning and end 
must have been done in England, an 
the evidence of text and royal 
emblems. The decoration of the map 
pages with their rather old-fashioned 
i-iemisli flower and leaf patterns rather 
suggests a model like foe books that 
Edwurd I IV brought bock from Bruges. 
Splendid though its appearance was 
(iLs huge pages measure 24 x 15 
inches). Rotz was very well aware that 
this was a secondary consideration, to 
him as to the king, compared with its 
informational content. This .was 
divided into two parts, the text on the 
technique of navigation and foe maps 
illustrating the opportunities open to 
the bold navigator. Wisely, he began 
with the first und, before presenting his 
great “Boke'*, he introduced it with a 
smaller but handsomely illustrated 
"Trnicic des differences du compos 
aynmnte". This dealt with Rotz’ssecret 
weapon, the “cadrant differential”, 
a combined magnetic compass and 
universal dial, with a set of 
astronomer's rings mounted above. It 
was, in effect, one of the earliest 
compasses of variation. 

: ; ^ Whether fois was made or used by. 

Rolz k riot - evident (as drawn « would ’ 
have been difficult to use); but ft 

; ■ provided a practical demonstration of 
' u ' theoretical . consideration that 
• dominated his navigational technique, 
the effect of magnetic variation, The 
further explorers ventured east or west ■ 

, from European waters the greater the 
• difference they found between courses 
set according to (he magnetic com- 
passes on board arid foe actual landfall 
achieved, The cause of this, the 
magnetic variation east or west 
between a geographic, and magnetic 
north, was well known, but its exact 
nature was not understood and no 
solution for navigators had' been 
reached. Rotz proposed to use the 
“diametral line", or line joining points 
of no observable magnetic variation, 

, commonly thought to pass through the 
Azores and joining the North and 
South Poles, as his prime meridian in 
determining longitudes, - He was 
under foe impression (as were his con- 
temporaries} that magnetic variation 
followed a determinable Increase east 
, , . and west pf this line and that thus one 
' - could work out longitudes according to . . 
the variation obseprrid. i^pr. this his 
v'; f sL "*ridrrijBf differential” was. essential as . 
immz fel-^dDWnhWng ;tho ■■■ 

"ierres ejes Cannihnles'*. whilfo lie ‘ , 

i soon lo depict so vividly. charts he drew, however, were 

to tz might have remained at Dieppe net wo r if'faktn a* S 8 
for a chance in' (he balances .of ^ v?/‘ !®"*hg no account of, the 

irnational politics. . Portuguese ro^ ,a !b? S ‘oSeraffi n ^*ff gTaphicnl - ,y 
ssurc oii Francis f caused a severe d ,f *? ren «s in 

back in Anga's nctivilies, add the. : by n, ® finelJC ^riation 

n -drift of royal pnironage: was i j Usun ! co ] lven fo>n of 

cted to SalntrMnlo and Jacques “iSSPW 1 scales: for exoiitple. 

tier’s Canadian enteriirises. lt was hJndscKLto^ 
that probably prompted Rotz to marked ^ M^N SS wSu!l r ii U ®]? ^?^ racJor j K 
lef together the spurces at hte fof riohZLnH ^r , ^ l !f- equlvafe P l ’- n ’ 

osailo prepare a book "cofoenanl 7« D N S Thus an V* 

eJidrographieou. science marine" <»urao from FnalS wfJ.i^ 'Sf* erly 
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S : rad ’ "suCce^UedT' in r - " llcu,er i n . e w «oo from 

"Mfitoerie", 'Md to celebrate the . aids.' OnfOrtunatehij Ihe mariqscripf of engnging a tortugbew cartographer, ' cSograpl ie" 6 deal! with 

the P Por,.! 0 i^ newly made peace between England his "U Perle de dwmdgrnphie". still JpSo, Pacheco. Rote may have spent ^ SXecHd 

i^V^] 5 -^by hanelnoP^nr^ 'and France, symbolized by the epic extant in 1712. is now lost. Helen, t«to years t fa Ports before abandoning ihlfirstaftskndf^ 

^te.W4r e wh 8 e figures ., of King Arthur , arid Wallis shows strong circumstanlial hope this direction. . ; ' ' .i' moWfefo C 

SSSSfe'.-'i,' -j*.’ '* hey Charlemagne, in afiiance against foe evidence that Rotz may have drawn on .1540 sawthefali oh Thomas interested the Spanish o/portUBilese 

i Emperor Charles Y. of Spain. He now Crignon s writinga for; hw- own next. Cromw^I. andWllhfit Henry-Vincas ^Havjaritors untlP latcr*?iV^f fi.5 

Succ?ssful sellout; with his brother Raoul in two thus when he says that he ,was, on frtetopursuRthe ^pandoatst.poHQies •pubrifoed by the Dutch navignto? 
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